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No insect can eat a metal window 


No termite, no fungus can destroy it. Torrid heat, damp and 
rain ; sand storm, snow storm and arctic cold cannot damage it. 
That is why you find Williams & Williams metal windows 

doing an equally good job in Malaya and Canada, in India 
and on the Equator, in Hong Kong or Peru. With 18 
factories and Agents.in 46 countries Williams & Williams 
serve a remarkably large part of the world. Their 
experience could be very useful to you. 
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Gu0o 1 
i ra Member of the Metal Window Association 
Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, Aluminex Patent Glazing and light sted 


fabrications all over the world. Head Office : Williams & Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester, sland 
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Throughout the world, wherever man wrests yet more riches from the reluctant earth EUCLID, 
the Pioneer of Earthmoving Equipment, eases and speeds his labours. 


In South Africa, East Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia, the Rhodesias, Belgian Congo, 
Burma, Iraq, Spanish and Portuguese territories . . . the giant EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers 
and Réar-Dump Wagons are working 20 hours a day, 7 days a week for month after month, 


year after year to bring the amenities of modern living to areas which have for so long been 
undeveloped. 


EUCLID Donen Equipment, available for sterling, is distributed and 
Serviced by 


Subsidiary ‘Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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a8 Today, an enormous demand exists for new and Here in Toronto, Canada, you will find a 
better products in Canada and the United States _ concentration of “dollar customers’’—as well 
~both for capital equipment and consumer goods. as key businessmen from many other countries 

Each year, the Canadian International Trade — all gathered together to trade. 
Fair provides a North American market place If you want new customers from new markets, 
— the only one of its kind — at which you can the display of your products at the Canadian 
show your goods. International Trade Fair will help you find them. 














SHOW YOUR PRODUCTS AT THE 


Sth Annual 


CANADIAN . 
International 





TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, MAY 30 TO JUNE 10, 1955 
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OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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To cut the cost of your accounting... 


BURROUGHS //VGi\C MULTIPLIER 
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On Stores Records, it prices and extends 
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he requisition, posts and balances the Stock he 
Ledger, in one continuous operation with ; ae 
omplete proof of accuracy. : i 
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By reducing ¢alculating and typing to one 
single, continuous operation, the Burroughs 
M 200 Accounting Machine saves hours of time 
on numerous accounting routines. 

It types, computes and balances accounts 
simultaneously — gaining speed through direct 
multiplication rather than repeated. addition. It 
prints all results and totals ‘automatically . . . 


prices and evaluates items at the same time. 
This machine exemplifies the fast, direct-to- 
the-answer Burroughs method on Accounting 
Records. If you have figuring problems on 
Stores Records, Cost Accounting, Payroll, call 
Burroughs for advice today. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
St., London, W.1. Branches in principal cities. 


COUNT ON eS urroughs 


Once any Burroughs machine is installed, Burroughs Service— on call always, all over the world— 
guarantees its perfect operating efficiency 
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Getting down to the rust, Mr. Toogood ? 


The man about the house shares with industry a constant concern in limiting 
damage from rust and corrosion. Phosphoric acid, made by Albright & Wilson, 
is the basis for many rust-removal techniques — from the large scale factory processes, 


capable of cleaning tanks or railway trucks, to the bottles of branded rust-removers which are 
an effective answer to the problem of removing rust in and around our homes. > 
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FROM OXFORD 

to the highways of the world 
Oxford is ancient yet forever youtig. Mellowed through eight centuries of 
learning, steeped in history, unique in its wealth of architectural 

beauty. Yet Oxford is equally a power in the industrial life of Britain. 


From Oxford, British cars travel to the four corners of the world, 
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way is but thirty-six miles from Oxford—or three thousand; and the products of 


~ 


'| Oxford travel to both. ‘Under Cotswold clouds or in the shadow of the skyscrapers, America, Africa, Asia, Australasia . . . 
w world as in the old, Pressed Steel bodywork helps to maintain the tradition of . *hroughout the world, Pressed Steel body- 


; ee Ba 3 work adds strength to British cars. 
upremacy in:engineering: The majority of British cars exported to America has . 


rk by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 


r 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 


Gars are one of Britain’s greatest, and most. valuable exports—carning vital hued currency, 
maintaining employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 
associated not only with many of the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial; M.G., Riley, 
Rover, Singer arid Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet to achieve world renown. 


Pactroas : Cowley, Oxford; Theale, Berkshire; Linwood, Scotland 

HEAD OFrics ; Cowley LONDON OFFICE : Sceptre House 169 Regent Street Wt 
Manufacturers atso-of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway Wagons, Agricultural 
Implements and Pressings of all types 
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influential people in over 100 countries 
keep abreast of world news through 
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Five editions of TIME, the Weekly Newsmagazine, with the 
same editorial content, are published in English every week 
One circulates only in the U.S. The other four, published 
simultaneously, are read by important people in more than 
100 countries outside the U.S. 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds 2,000,000 
copies each week. More than 903 out of every 1,000 TIME 
readers hold important positions in business, government and 
the professions. They read TIME not only for the world’s 
news but for news of the world’s products and servis 

With TIME, people everywhere can get all the world’s 
important news—including your advertising news— while its 
still news. The Advertisement Manager will be pleased 1 
give you further information. 

t Ha 
* WHO: Malcolm MacDonald, Conmisionr Genre fer Brit oith Fe 


of cheeses — 
stacked for storage. WHERE : Soviet oil weil in Russia's Taimyr-1«<na area ¥ 
stretches from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic. 


You can buy advertising space in just | | M | | 
the editions you want, covering the world 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 
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| powerful international | 
medium to increase 
their business *3 | Sa 

throughout the world | ee 


markets in which you are most interested 


TIME ATLANTIC + TIME PACIFIC * TIME LATIN AMER 
TIME CANADIAN + TIME U.S. 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING - NEW BOND STREBT * LONDON Wi + Telephonei GROSVENOR aon 
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THRIFT SEASON FARES NOW IN-FORCE— up to 25%, less! 


Dine on the “President” 


en route to NORTH AMERICA 


“The President” is Pan American’s luxury, first-class service 
from London or Prestwick to New York. You fly in big, double- 
decked “Strato”-Clippers*—established favourite of seasoned 
transatlantic travellers. Complimentary bar service in the lower- 
deck lounge. Wonderful meals aloft, with wine, by Maxim’s of 
Paris. You can fly to most cities of Canada via New York, 
breaking your journey if you like at no additional fare. 


or SOUTH AMERICA 


“ly on from New York to South American cities. Go down the 
West Coast by the “The Interamericano.” Or down the East 
Coast in another “President” service. There are daily flights to 
Rio. Other routes also across the South and Mid-Atlantic: 
there’s a fast Pan American way to every important Latin 


American city. 
or AUSTRALIA 


Cross the U.S.A. by the most convenient flight of any connecting 
airline, fly on from San Francisco or Los Angeles to Honolulu, 
Fiji, and Australia or New Zealand. Break your journey any- 
where en route, or go straight through in under four days. Fare 
includes dollars for expenses in the U.S.A. Less health and 
documentation requirements by this Pan American route! 


fly the economy “Rainbow” way 


There are also “Rainbow” Clipper-Tourist flights on all these 
routes. Real comfort, with complimentary meals, and bar 
service available. 

Gall your Travel Agent, or Pan American 
LONDON . . - - «+ 1795/4 Piceadifly, W.1 (REGent 7292) 
BIRMINGHAM ,. - Kemberd Honee, Ot. Gherles Strect Gettrel 1198) 
GLASGOW . « « 18 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, C.1 (City 5744) 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


PAN AMERICAN 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, inc. 


C: hablis & Oysters 


The ladies may be natives ad Colchester or Whitstab! e but 
the Chablis, a should come from Saccone & 
Speed. Write for fall lists. 
Cheblis Premitre, dry and fresh 

per bottle 11/6 ene per 4 bottle 6/3 


Chablis 1949, botried in France, 
Very fine wine with dry finish... per bore 18) 
Carriage paid on orders for 4 bottles and ever 


SACCONE & All SPEED. LTD. 


ae SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.1. 
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Oft touched by human hand 


I N DAYS GONE BY, when disease could sweep 
unchecked through the land, foodstuffs were 
passed from hand to band, exposed both to the 
elements and to passing dogs and flies. Now those 
‘good old days’ are gone. Thanks to modern 
<aging and the use of brand names, our food is 
protected to a degree unknown to our ancestors. 
Vital indeed is 

the part that 

packaging has 


to play in the nation’s economy. That is why 
the demand for “Thames Board” and 
“ Fiberite” Cases is increasing. That is why 
Thames Board Mills are thinking ahead, 
planning new ways of increasing production. 
Already they produce over half. the cardboard 
made in Britain. The new {9,000,000 extensions 
at Warrington, part of which is already 

in operation, confirm Thames Board 

Mills’ leadership in this vital industry. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS of BOARD & PACKING CASES in BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


ES BOARD” -for cartoris, . boxes, bookbinding, etc. » “FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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ae For modern anti-submarine operatious. 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST, N. IRELAND « THE aC 
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THE 


submarine is now an even greater potential 
2 to Britain and other countries dependent on 


fs supplies. This would be true whether nu- 


weapons were used or not. Submarines might 
carriers of such weapons. In any event nuclear 

would greatly increase the range of sub- 
es. » 

e anti-submarine operations would inevit- 
ball for large numbers of search-and-strike air- 
first because coastal defence requires continuous 
trolling and, secondly, so that convoys, en- 
red at sea, could quickly put up an anti- 
rine ‘umbrella’ — off tmprovised carriers —in 
eather. In heavy weather, submarines, moving 
sh the relatively calm waters beneath the sur- 
have a mobility advantage over surface craft 


e advantages of the SEAMEW 


1 INITIAL COST 


Future anti-submarine tactics will call for large 
numbers of aircraft. Both first cost and operational 
cost, therefore, are of considerable importance. 
initial cost of the SEAMEW is low because it is light 
in weight and simple in construction. 





i. 
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3 OPERATION 


The lightweight Seamew has the double advantage 
ot a very short take-off and slow approach speed. 
ts strong, fixed undercarriage enabies it to operate 
'rom any makeshift airstrip — say, a golf course, or 
even a stretch of beach. The wheels of the Seamew 
can be swiftly changed, with differing sizes of tyre 
to suit the surfaces from which it operates. 


Taxes, submarines and Seamews 


and are, therefore, a greater menace. Britain and 
N.A.T.O. countries, already heavily taxed to pay for 
the last war and anxious to guard against a possible 
next, are turning to weapons like the Short Seamew, 
designed for fully effective performance in action 
yet within a nation’s capacity to build quickly, 
cheaply and in large numbers, The Seamew is an 
ideal aircraft for the R.a.F. task of patrolling coastal 
waters, apart altogether from its value to the Royal 
Navy, for which it is in quantity production. 

Young men—should they ever again be called up 
urgently as reserves to defend their country—could 
learn to fly and service the uncomplicated Seamew 
quickly. Their burdened elders will readily appreci- 
ate this Short answer to the problem of keeping down 
the cost of defence. 





2 OPERATIONAL COST 


is low because of its simple design, leading to ease 
of maintenance and to economies in space, spares 
and manpower. The SEAMEW carries a crew of 
only two and can be serviced by less skilled 
mechanics. 





4 SEARCH AND STRIKE 


It affords exceptionally view to both crew 
members for both attack and deck landing. The 
SEAMEW derives tactical advantage from its wide 
range of flying speed and its ability to turn at low 
speed in a small! circle, It can operate equally well 
from escort and merchant aircraft carriers under 
all weather conditions, 


¢ Shoré answer is the Seamew 


\CTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD; SPECIALISTS IN MARITIME AIRCRAFT SINCE 1910 
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WHAT YOU 


CAN MAKE WITH 


Pek: 
Pens 


LUSTREX 





om, 





MAny DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, cheaply and well. -You can 


make tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, and 





fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything — yeas 


from instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable 





drums — in Lustrex polystyrene plastic. Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists 
acids and alkalis; it does not shrink or become brittle. It is made in two 
grades — Lustrex for general purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for 


particularly tough purposes. Colour choice is almost unlimited. 





These physical properties give you some idea of the capabilities of Lustrex. 





Information for the Technical Man. 
Lustrex Toughened 1 : Properties at 23°C. & 50% Relative Humidity. 








Property Test Method Units 
Tensile Strength ics ie vas bed .. ASTM D.638-S2T 3700-4500... Ijin? 
Elongation at break di bed .. ASTM D.638-52T 15-25 

Modulus of aaeeey in Tension. ... .«. ASTM D.638-52T 3.5-4.5x 105 | fein 
Flexural ae be ie .. ASTM D.790-49T™ teats eta yield — 


Izod Impact Satchel : 


PUNE ie eee tee, ae ee ee eee eee Croce 
” bar boo en oe ee aS. SS a eee * ‘of notch 
meine Poder ea saa eaten ee .. BS. 1493 86-90 pete ee 
Water Absorption... seks aay Su .. ASTM D.570-42  0.03-0.05 ey 
Specific Gravity sé sis a sid oa 1.05-1,06 





*Please Note. Lustrex is supplied only in production gitentttlen tet tniesitien sentlitidnd ti 4d 
not yet available in sheet form. Write for literature to keep ready for your next design job. 





Lustrex is one of Monsanto’s wide range of chemicals and plastics for industry. 
If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might help you to solve—’ — 
get in touch with Monsanto today / Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED | 
. £0 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 * 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
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Long Haul and 
New Look 


HIS week’s discussions in Paris between the Atlantic allies, 
culminating in a ministerial meeting of the Atlantic Council, 
may appear somewhat ill timed. The fate of the Paris 

agreements on Western European Union, which vitally affect the 
future of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, hangs on next 
week’s debate in the French Assembly. How much planning for the 
future can the allies do before the outcome of that debate is known ? 
And will the Assembly be fortified for its: hour of crucial decision 
by the airing, in the French capital itself, of anxieties about the 
degree of control that civilians can exercise over soldiers equipped 


’ with nuclear weapons ? . But to ask no more than these questions is 


to mistake the nature of the present meetings, They are part of the 
fabric of Nato, which, being much more than an alliance of the 
traditional kind, must involve regular consultations between both 
ministers and technical experts, and regular surveys of progress 
achieved as well as of perspectives into the future. Even if there 
were no suggestion of knitting Western Germany into the western 
partnership, even if no doubt about political control over the use of 
atomic weapons arose, the members of Nato would still have to meet ; 
and the foreign ministers would still find a Nato meeting a convenient 
occasion to discuss a wide range of subjects, some of them far beyond 
the organisation’s geographical scope. _ 

The “annual review,” a major event in Nato’s year, is mostly 
conducted by technical and financial specialists ; but the ministers 
must set the seal on the detailed programmes for the coming year, lay 
down guidelines for the next, and look briefly into the even more 
distant future. The review they are completing this week is, however, 
not merely one of a monotonous series. It is the last of its kind. 
From now on, Nato will be adopting a new style. In form, the new- 
style annual reviews will be streamlined, calling for less detailed but 
more revealing written returns from member nations, and for the 
reconciling of military, political and. economic factors at an earlier 
stage in the process of review. In substance, future annual reviews 
will, if the recommendations of Nato’s Military Committee are 
accepted, be based on a strategy in which the new atomic weapons 
occupy a commanding position. The atomic artillery which made its 
bow in last autumn’s allied manceuvres in Germany was a timely 
portent. 

Two years ago, when Nato’s period of rapid build-up gave place 
to the concept of the “long haul,” there were some Cassandra- 
like murmurings that the change reflected political pressures rather 
than military realities; but in most quarters the new policy was 
greeted with relieved satisfaction. In the annual review now before 
the ministers, there are disturbing signs that satisfaction has developed 
into complacency, that the relaxation in the past year has been too 
general and the targets for 1955 have been set too low. It is not 
difficult to find the soft spots in the latest progress reports and pro- 
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grammes. Norway, for example, has not fulfilled its 
undertaking to raise its period of military service to 18 
months ; Denmark has abandoned a similar target ; 
Belgium and Holland have reduced their terms of con- 
scription and too many of the member countries, 
military budgets show signs of premature pruning. It 
is clear that in the public mind the idea of the “long 
haul” merges all too easily into that of tapering off. 
Admittedly, in part the present tendency towards risky 
relaxation among the members of Nato reflects the 
success of the Kremlin’s new skill in administering 
soporifics. But it is also in part the result of drawing 
wrong conclusions from the new assumptions on which 
Shape is basing its strategy. 


* 


The ministers in Paris will not only have to jack up 
the sagging programmes for 1955 ; they will also have 
to set the stage for 1956. By that year the two big 
new factors in Atlantic defence, the proposed German 
contribution and the displacement of “ conventional ” 
fighting methods by ones based- on nuclear weapons, 
will be right in the centre of the picture. Do these new 
factors really support those who already argue in favour 
of shorter periods of military service and lower taxes ? 
The evidence is that they do not, and that the new 
weapons are indeed only too likely to bring in a more 
expensive future. The prospect of German troops 
joining Nato’s defence system implies no reductions in 
the planned “force goals” for the present member 
countries, for these goals were based on what has since 
proved an over-optimistic estimate of the time when 
German troops would become available. New weapons 
may help to fill the gap between the levels of strength 
that the military planners have regarded as the essential 
minimum and the levels actually achieved, but there is 
no reason to suppose that the “new look” will make 
any cuts possible, either in uniformed manpower or in 
defence budgets. 

Soldiers are not yet obsolete ; it seems, indeed, that 
many more of them will in future require specialised 
training—which is difficult to reconcile with short 
terms of military service. As for costs, the available 
evidence suggests even more unpalatable conclusions. 
Nato planners have long had an uneasy feeling that 
neither the publics nor the Treasuries of the member 
countries have fully realised the irreducible continuing 
costs of preparedness for modern war. The annual 
recurrent costs of training (including more and more 
elaborate manceuvres), of normal wear and tear, and 


above all of obsolescence, add up to a planner’s night- - 


mare. And already the allied planners are bracing 
themselves to meet the new problems that are bound to 
arise over the future incidence of the defence burden 
as distinct from its total size. If the new weapons are 
produced preponderantly in the United States, to a 
lesser extent in- Britain, and perhaps in Canada, on 
what terms will they be distributed ? Must America 
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be called upon indefinitely or even increasingly, to giv 
military aid to its partners ? It is time for some sold 
facts, presented so that the taxpayer can Stasp them, on 
the economics of “long haul ” and “ new look.” Pres 
dent Eisenhower, to his credit, has begun the educa. 
tional process ; he gave warning, this week, that the 
United States must think in terms of preparedness fg, 
fifty years. 

But the ministers, as they shape course for the Future, 
will have in their minds profoundly disturbing gues 
tions about strategy and politics as well as economic, 
They will have before them estimates of Soviet Capa. 
bilities and intentions, and the judgments of their ow, 
military experts on the requirements of an adequate 
defence. The hardest facts to be faced here are th 
continued great disparity between Soviet and westem 
forces, mobilised and mobilisable, and the Sovie 
technological advance in nuclear fission. Both thes 
facts underline the inescapability of Shape’s decision, 
somewhat prematurely disclosed by Lord Montgomery, 
to base its planning on the use of atomic weapons. |t 
is inconceivable that the Atlantic Council should call g 
halt to this planning, which is already well advanced, 
or opt for any but the most effective form of defence 
it can afford. But it must then look hard at the impi- 
cations. 





* 


The problem is by no means the simple one of con- 
trolling trigger-happy generals that has been so widely 
presented this week. Nato’s generals may sometimes 
talk out of turn; but on Wednesday Generd 
Guillaume, speaking for a unanimous Military Com- 
mittee, pointed out that the soldiers had no wish to 


hold the atomic baby, and Lord Ismay, the Secretary-J 


General, confirmed that some sort of instruction to com- 
manders would have to be issued by the politica 
authorities before long. The difficulty is obviously t 
devise instructions that will not cripple Shape’s ability 
to hit back the instant the West is attacked. Hitherto 
it has been possible to draw a fairly clear line between 
tactical and strategic weapons. The atomic bomb, 
although the West’s ultimate defence, has not beet 
Nato’s weapon ; the bombers capable of delivering i 
upon distant targets are controlled from the Pentagot, 
not-from Shape. But as new atomic weapons of all 
types take their place in Shape’s arsenal the distinction 
between tactical and strategic, conventional and atom, 
becomes blurred. 
The difference between a super-bomber carrying ¢ 
hydrogen bomb and a guided missile with an atom 
warhead is one of range and destructive power; 15 
no longer one of kind. Atomic weapons from the least 
to the most destructive form a continuum, and it seem 
highly unlikely that any enemy will observe nice dis 
tinctions about the size of the atom weapon by which 
he is exploded, and respond only in strict proportic® 
Furthermore, once Nato accepts a strategy based on 
new weapons, will it in fact be possible for Shape ® 
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fight a non-atomic war? It seems doubtful whether 


anything except small-scale police action could be 


undertaken without using some types of atomic missiles, 
once they have replaced conventional weapons, to any 
appreciable extent, in Shape’s arsenal. No alliance is 
wealthy enough to add a new type of weapon without 
some displacement of the old. And then what? Are 


the little wars, which, in Mr Acheson’s words, are 


the only kind of wars that we can afford, to prove also 


the kind of war that we are not equipped to fight ? Mr 
Fisenhower discounted this danger at his press con- 


I ference on Wednesday. But this particular problem 


will require the most careful attention during the whole- 
sale examination of new fighting methods that will 
follow this week’s meetings. 


Malice or 


AST week’s debate on economic policy was not a 
very enlightening affair; but it served to make 
clear what is the principal domestic issue on which the 
Labour Party will fight the election when it comes. 
This is the theme of social justice: that the redistribu- 
tion of wealth and spending power away from the rich 
and into the hands of the suffering poor still has some 
way to go, that the Tories have reversed it, and that 
there needs to be another big push towards equality. 
Whether this is an electoral winner cannot be taken 
quite for granted—for it is the marginal voter who 
decides elections, not the massed egalitarian ranks of 
Labour’s stalwarts. But it may well be a sound 
calculation, for one of the most remarkable things 
about the British democracy in its present phase 
is how widely the instinct of material equity is 
spread, even among those who know that they have 
lost, and stand to lose, by its application. Quite 
possibly a cogent ethical case could be built up against 
the deliberate redistribution of wealth through the 
agency of the state, or at least against carrying the pro- 
cess any further than it has already gone in this country. 
But he would be a rash man who asserted that the case 
would be generally accepted. In politics, morality is 
what the electorate thinks to be moral, and on this 
particular issue the Labour Party may still have a 
balance of morality on its side. 

The difficulty about redistribution, from the ethical 
point of view, is that in practice it turns out to be such 
avery blunt weapon where the finest distinctions are 
needed. What feeds the sentiment for further attempts 
‘0 soak the rich is, beyond much doubt, the abounding 
evidence of conspicuous consumption and lavish luxury. 
There is plenty of that about in these boom days. (In 
St. James’s Square this week there stood a brand-new 
Rolls-Royce car, with a notice in the window proclaim- 
ing the need for “ Two Million New Savers.”) This 
‘ort of spending (in so far as it is not an abuse of busi- 
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Nato’s defences ought to be in readiness for any one 
of three main types of emergency: a “ sneak attack” 
out of a clear sky, far more devastating than Pearl 
Harbour ; a threat of major war that takes shape fairly 
slowly and thus allows time for political consultation as 
well as military mobilisation ; and a limited scuffle on 
some relatively obscure border. There are clearly great 
differences between the most suitable ways of reacting 
to each of these developments ; and it is to be hoped 
that the instructions of which Lord Ismay spoke this 
week will distinguish accurately between them, and 
bring about a perfectly clear understanding between 
ministers and commanders as to the choice of methods. 
It is, indeed, a disturbing thought that this has not 
already been done. 


Charity ? 


ness “ expenses”) can only come out of capital or 
capital gains. Very little indeed of it could be supported 
by even the largest net income. _ Indeed, it is in the 
highest degree likely that the redistribution of incomes, 
as distinct from capital wealth, has already gone further 
than can be justified either by ethics or economics and 
that the whole community would gain by some relaxa- 
tion of the very penal rates of taxation, especially on 
earned incomes. What prevents any such retracing of 
steps is the public sentiment aroused by conspicuous 
extravagance. So the taxation of very moderate incomes 
remains high because other people squander their capital 
gains, and the argument that starts from the distaste 
felt for millionaires finishes by penalising persons and 


professors. 
= 


So the first thing that needs to be said to the Labour 
Party if it is bent on preaching a further bout of re- 
distribution is to beg it not to try to increase the burden 
of taxation on incomes. Last year there were 285,000 
people with gross incomes above £2,000 a year, which 
means with net incomes above about £1,500 a year. If 
every penny of their incomes above this figure were 
taken away, the total yield to the Exchequer would be 
some {£85 million, or about an extra Is. 3d. a week to 
each of the other 25 million personal incomes—and even 
that only until everybody with a high earning capacity 
took the obvious evading action of doing less work. If 
there is to be any further redistribution of income large 
enough for the recipients to notice, it can only be at the 
expense of a class—the skilled wage-earners, junior 
office workers, and the miore poorly paid professions— 
which has already suffered greater losses of real income 
than any principle of equity could justify. 

There is not perhaps the same sweeping moral objec- 
tion to heavier taxes on private capital. But the practical 
objections are none the less formidable. It is difficult 
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in any tax on capital to avoid a great deal of detailed 
injustice. The actual effect of a capital levy, particularly 
if it is accompanied by threats of further levies, is likely 
to be an increase, rather than a fall, in spending out of 
capital—why not get some benefit out of it before the 
tax collector takes the lot ? And because it thus releases 
no curyent resources to increase the consumption of the 
poor, the taxation of capital has no redistributive effect 
except after a long delay. It is very hard to put really 
heavy taxes on capital without destroying it. 

The second point that should be made with all 
emphasis is that it would be even more disastrous 
economically—and just as mistaken politically—for the 
Labour Party to believe that redistribution could be 
aided by re-imposing direct contrsls, as last week's 
amendment to the Address was misguided enough to 
suggest. There have been some suggestions recently, 
for example, that controls should be imposed upon the 
price of tea. It is not at all clear what this means. If 
the suggestion is that Britain should refuse to pay world 
prices for tea—on the grounds that East Asian tea-pro- 
ducing companies (and East Asian Governments 
through their export taxes) are making too large profits 
—then the tea would simply be diverted from our 
shores. If the suggestion is that Britain should continue 
to pay world prices for tea but should subsidise it to 
the domestic consumer, then demand here would soon 
exceed available supply and rationing would have to be 
restored. The immediate consequence would be wildly 
unpopular politically, and the secondary consequences 
would be more unpopular still. The policy of stimulat- 
ing demand for precisely those products that are most 
scarce would be bound to lead to a rash of sectional 
economic crises; and nothing could be worse for 
Labour than to establish the idea that economic crises 
are part of the normal order of things whenever it 
comes back in power. 

The third classical method of redistribution is to 
intercept the flow of wealth before it reaches private 
pockets. This was the original logic behind the doctrine 
of nationalisation ; but if anybody still believes that it 
is possible democratically to nationalise all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange, the fear of 
ridicule is keeping him very quiet. The same line of 
thought lies behind Labour’s constant advocacy of 
special taxes on company profits, of dividend limita- 
tions and the like. This sort of thing does not lose 
many votes, but the crisis of confidence that might 
result from it if it were pushed much further most defi- 
nitely could. Even without a crisis, it is obviously silly, 
in an economy that is and for long will remain largely 
privately managed, to penalise expanding and efficient 
industries while leaving stagnating trades untouched. 

What the Socialists need, if they are to pursue redis- 
tribution by operating on the City, is a mechanism that 
could impose some sort of a capital levy, but without 
discouraging new saving or penalising those investors 
who have directed their savings into the most profitable 
and productive outlets. - There is just such a mechanism 
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available. It is called the rate of interest. The exper}. 
ence of the past four years has shown clearly that when 
Bank rate goes up it soaks away some of the Purchasing 
power of the rich, and that when it comes down it swells 
spending out of capital gains. Curiously enough, hoy. 
ever, Labour is the cheap money party—no one ig 
financial history has ever presented the capitalists with 
larger tax-free bonuses than Dr Dalton. Yet it woul 
be more logical if Labour were to declare itse!f the dear 
money party, and give notice that it would utilise the 
slack thus created in the economy for the redistributive 
schemes in which it believes. There is a special reason 
why such a policy should be proffered to it now, with 
the compliments of the season. There are rumours that 
Mr Butler, with his eye on the main chance for 2 popular 
budget next April, may conceivably be going ‘o resort 
to such a policy himself. If he does $o, he may or may 
not be acting as a good economist ; but—with the head- 
line about “ millions off Stock Exchange prices ” in the 
popular newspapers once again—he will quite certainly 
be running away with the Opposition’s clothes. 


* 


What does the argument here presented amount to? 
That there is still a deal of social injustice in the com- 
munity, but that it is not practicable to do anything 
about it? If so, it will hardly convince the Socialists. 
Nor will it satisfy the very widespread feeling among 
the British people that, so long as so many millions have 
so little, some few have too much. The nearer we come 
to abolishing poverty, the more urgent and general is 
the desire to finish the job. A sentiment that so clearly 
rests on a sense of human brotherhood is not to be 
answered by dry logic about the effects of taxation. 
If there is no way out of the conflict between people’s 
sense of equity and their economic welfare, ii is the. 
welfare that will go by the board. 

But, of course, there is an obvious way out. There 
is a most impressive demonstration of what could be 
done in Britain to be found in what has been done in 
North America in the last fifteen years. Instead of the 
policy of redistribution, it might be called the policy of 
selective expansion ; instead of taking away from one to 
give to another, it puts a lien on progress in favour of 
those who need it most. The policy consists of two 
parts: first a single-minded pursuit of the maximum 
possible pace of expansion ; and secondly a wil: ingness 
to let the lower income groups have the lion’s share of 
the resulting increase in national income. Thai is what 
has actually been done in the United Staics and 
Canada; some of the figures were cited here some 
weeks ago: Is this not a better way of mecting the 
desire for greater equality ? Will it not abolish poverty 
sooner? If we are to have charity for all, should we 00 
also strive to have malice toward none? Are there 
the Labour movement no minds open enough at least 
to consider the virtues of levelling up rather than level 
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Holland Carries the Torch 


Owe OWHERE does the torch of European integration § embraced the ide. not only of integration but also of 

: in burn more brightly now than in the Netherlands. | German rearmament within the western alliance. On 

with MEE The slogans of European unity are still very real both the German issue the contrast between Dutch feeling 

ould MEto the Durchman in the street and to his political and that in Britain, let alone in France, is remarkable. 

dear Mi leaders, to whom they. represent, indeed, the logical No western country suffered worse devastation at 

- the Ml destiny of ‘heir small and overshadowed country. Apart _Hitler’s hands than Holland; none has more bitter as pe 

itive fEfrom the sprinkling of Communists, whose strength is © memories of German ruthlessness; and all history ie 

ason steadily declining, there is no political party that does —_ shows that no people has excelled the Dutch in deter- ry i 

with Maenot fully subscribe to this argument. This explains mination to remain an independent nation despite all Pie 

that why the Duteh foreign minister, Mr J. W. Beyen, was the efforts of larger states to absorb them. Yet | 47: 

ular the foremost spokesman, almost the apostle, of | Dutchmen are virtually unanimous in their welcome (oe : 

sort (European integration at the recent international con- for a German defence contribution—which would, of ite 

may Mmeferences 11 Brussels, London and Paris. This is why course, decisively change the military picture which 

ead- the Dutch feel so keenly the failure of the European now meets their eyes as they look eastwards across the 

1 the Defence Community. At first they had been reluctant bare northern plain. As for the seductive attractions 

ainly Mmto support the EDC—their memories of German of “peaceful co-existence ” on the Muscovite model, : 
militarism are still vivid—but once they were convinced they have no champions in Holland other than the . 










of its necessity they strode resolutely ahead to ratify © Communists themselves; most Dutchmen, indeed, : 
the treaty before any other nation. And now that the seem to have as good a nose for doubtful political is 
light of EDC has failed, the panaceas as their foremost oe 
to? pputch are groping and con- connoisseurs for a dubious Ly Eee 
‘om. Mapused. For them, the Paris cheese. 1) i 
hing esteements, however wel- But the Dutch attitude Bay 
lists, geome as a means of filling reflects a belief in the posi- ti 


nong ee Vacuum set up by the 
have qaposs of the EDC, represent 
come apne depressing fact that the 


tive virtues of integration as 
well as a_ clear-headed 
assessment of the compara- 
tive military dangers repre- 
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the economic and the politi- 
d be cal sphere as well as in the 
ic in Mec COMmonsense ? The military. The Dutch gave 
f the 2! lett on indelible mark on Dutch minds ; a mark so _— wholehearted backing to the European Coal-Steel Com- 
cy of Meee? that this thoughtful people can still remember not munity; and under Mr Beyen’s energetic leadership 
ne to ey the horrors of Nazi occupation but also the fatal © they pressed forward, in spite of severai disappoint- 
ir of MPtSighiedness that made that occupation possible. ments, with the project for a European political com- 
two MAE cy remember the abject collapse of their policy of | munity. The concept of Western European Union as it 
heutrali:,. the ease with which the German invaders emerged from the London and Paris conferences pro- 
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ness verwhe'ned their tiny army, and the rapid ebb of all voked two conflicting reactions in Holland: relief that 

re of MECP® Of an improvised counter-attack from the south a military substitute for EDC had been found, but, on 
what fap) “he allies from whom the Low Countries had stood _ the other hand, a strong suspicion that moves towards : 
and MEPOof until it was too late. Today, although less imme- _ further political and economic integration will not be . 
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liately nienaced than in 1940, they can see how exposed _— possible within the framework of the new Union, if ; 
‘their position, with the Red Army poised amere 150 _— only because any such moves must be kept in step with 
miles avy across flat country without natural barriers. British policy. However, the extent of the new British 


a even if Hitler’s war finally destroyed the long- | commitment is warmly appreciated in Holland for : 
etishe, 









re in . concept, which the Kaiser’s war had _ itself alone, | 
least eforce’, of neutrality as a practicable goal for In the purely economic sphere, Dutch concern for ia 
evel- Jer olland, no visitor to the country can help being struck _ integration is. based on the simplest of logic. What . 










»y the single-minded way in which the Dutch have other prospect holds out hope for Europe’s most densely 
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populated country, which must now base some 35 per 
cent of its gross national product on international trade? 
Holland’s dependence on foreign markets and sources 
of supply has greatly increased since prewar days, owing 
to the rapid growth in population—now over ten million 
—the growth of industry, and the heavy losses of 
overseas investments during and after the war, which 
paralleled those of Britain. The separation of Indonesia 
from Holland left the metropolitan country not only 
with no. more than a remnant of empire, but im- 
poverished, too, by the costly campaign in the Indies 
and the disorders there which still affect the surviving 
Dutch interests. Holland has had to work harder than 
ever before, although its people were never anything 
but industrious, and especially to sell more abroad. But 
the Dutch realise that the recent expansion of their 
economy, the 7 per cent increase in gross national pro- 
duct in 1953, the 40 per cent rise in industrial output 
since 1948, and, above all, the favourable trend in the 
balance of payments and the healthy growth of gold and 
exchange reserves, is the result of international 
economic conditions as much as of their own con- 
siderable efforts. 

Throughout the Netherlands, thinking people are 
acutely conscious of the precarious basis of their 
present prosperity. That is why the Dutch look for 
salvation to bigger economic units, and press for more 
liberal international trade policies at meetings of Gatt, 
the OEEC and the International Monetary Fund. The 
Benelux economic union with Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, has undoubtedly afforded the Netherlands added 
stability ; but those in authority feel that it is by no 
means enough. They foresee that in any time of serious 
depression other countries will resort to beggar-my- 
neighbour policies that will affect Holland more sharply 
than most owing to its special dependence on inter- 
national trade. 


URING the last year scores of places within a 
. hundred miles of London, and even further afield, 
have felt down their necks the hot breath of the London 
County Council. More than sixty local authorities 
have discussed with the LCC the possibility of 
absorbing surplus Londoners into their areas, and many 
other authorities are waiting their turn in the wings. 
In almost every case the proposals have set off a violent 
local reaction. Those who view the LCC as a torch- 
bearer of prosperity, bringing in its train more jobs, 
schools, cinemas and customers, are arrayed against 
those who view it as a rapacious Moloch bent on 
destroying the quintessence of rural and provincial 
England. Ambitious councillors, go-ahead businessmen 
and eager young workers vie with angry farmers, 
staunch preservationists and dubious ratepayers, while 


Londoners for Export 
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The Dutch, whose history has been one of a 
tinuous struggle against the elements, are not tely;, 
entirely upon the dubious prospects of internation ; 7 
action in their favour. They are vigorously improving 0 
the competitive efficiency of their economy in order to . 
take the fullest advantage of their boom and also to elm” 
prepared for hard times ahead. Since the new coi. 
tion headed by the Socialist Dr Drees took office ig d 
September 1952, economic policy has moved eye . 
further in a liberal direction- Imports have bei * 
liberalised—since last May dollar imports have bee 
freed to almost the same extent as the 90 per cent 
liberalised OEEC lists—monetary policy has become 
more flexible, and recently, despite. considerable 
criticism, the government has announced sweeping tay 
reliefs for business. Wages and rents are stil! controlled! 
but during the past year successive rounds of wage 
awards have raised the level by 15 per cent, and th 
wage structure itself has become less rigid. Rents have 
been raised by 22 per cent, and a further substantis 
increase is due in 1955. Admittedly, in spite of thi 
liberal trend Holland still retains more planning than 
its immediate neighbours ; but, as the head of the stam ™ 
planning bureau has expressed it, it is with the object ™ 
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of “ planning a free enterprise economy.” . 
Yet, whatever the Dutch may do, and can still do, tm “ 
strengthen their internal economy, they cannot alter them 


fundamental fact that theirs is a small country with t 
big stake in world trade. They must remain at th T 
mercy of the trade winds that sweep their unprotected 
lowlands unless and until they can merge their destiny 
with that of a greater economic unity. This, togethe 
with their deeply held convictions that European 
democracy and perhaps the peace of the world depend 
on a new concept of unity, is enough to explain why 
the Dutch, however disappointed and disillusioned 
still carry the torch in Europe. 
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the local authorities on the spot—county, borough ¢ 
rural district, and sometimes parish—often expres 
widely differing views. Many a Much-Binding-in-the 
Marsh is having a debate that will last out (se winte 
evenings. 

Both the Labour and Conservative governments have 
agreed in theory that the growth of London should 0 
curbed and its congestion thmned out. To this end 
the London plans envisaged the removal of over 
million Londoners. Although at least a third of ts 
surplus population will eventually be absorbed into 0 
new towns, the LCC estimates that it must find homes 
outside the county for another 300,000 people; am 
most other authorities in the London area—even a5 
out as Bexley in Kent—want to export some of 
population too. The LCC has met its needs since 
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COMME war by building almost 40,000 houses in the thirteen 
ying satellite towns in and around the green belt, which are 
ona gered to people on its own waiting lists for homes ; 
"ING but this programme will be completed and wound up 
Ct OM thin two years. The council will then find itself 
(o be th no out-county housing sites, with a large and 
cali ficient housing machine capable of building 8,000 
C€ iN bouses a year, and with some 60,000 families still listed 
Cvt os urgently needing a home. 

been 

been n 


cent 
come At present there are three main types of scheme 


rable under discussion for transferring and rehousing these 
tax people. One type amounts in effect to a continuation 
ollediam of the big postwar housing schemes—with the difference 
wage that the net is being cast wider to include such places 
d the 28 Edenbridge in Kent, where the LCC recently bought 
have @ large area of land and now faces hot opposition in 
antidam Securing permission to develop it. These schemes are 
f this much better designed than their prewar counterparts ; 
+ thang there is ample open space, variety in the lay-out, sites 
. statelame Teserved for community buildings (although these are 
object 20% going up very fast), and hopeful provisions for the 

arrival of industry. But the one-class nature of these 
do. tom cstates, their proximity to the capital (even where they 
are nominally separated from it by the green belt), and 
the lack of local employment are unsatisfactory features. 
The long, expensive journeys to work often cause a 
horrifyingly rapid turnover of tenants. Moreover these 
“quasi-satellites” represent a further accretion to 
metropolitan growth, which the Government will allow 
only as a last, despairing resort. 

Secondly, there are schemes for transferring 
Londoners to towns such as Swindon and Bletchley, 
where local factories report a shortage of labour. The 
procedure in this case is simple. The local council 
builds the houses ; the LCC nominates suitable tenants 
who will work locally, and it pays the rate subsidy for 
ten years only, All parties are satisfied, but such schemes 
can make only a marginal contribution to London’s 
problems and are usually viewed as a first step toward 
bolder measures. 

Finally, there are the schemes with which the Town 
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ugh 7 Development Act of 1952 was principally concerned. 
nag m The essence of these schemes is that there should be 
in FB 2 tansfer of both population and employment from the 
WINE capital to a reception town, which will preserve its own 
-< have “dlviduality and will not become a mere metropolitan 
wuld be appendage. Clearly such schemes will work best if the 
ty mm ‘ception town is well distant (preferably more than 
ee thirty miles away), if a reasonable balance is struck 


of this between the number of old and new inhabitants, and if 

te the town has a stagnant or single-industry economy 
‘tee “lich needs a shot in the arm. There are plenty of 
- ad such towns, and more than ten thousand London 
; a families have already declared their willingness to go 
f theif tothem. But before many of the schemes can become 


the realities, several difficult obstacles have to be 
nce surmount ed. 
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First, there is the obstacle of local politics. Opposi- 
tion from local farmers has frustrated some schemes, 
and the LCC has had to promise that it will not develop 
anywhere on good agricultural land. A genteel distaste 
for the character of the “ invasion ” has waxed strong 
in some most unlikely places. For example, both 
Hampshire and Dorset County Planning Committees 
were favourably disposed towards schemes for settling 
thousands of Londoners upon some of their derelict 
land which was agriculturally worthless ; although the 
Hampshire site was in the New Forest; the area was 
already marred by shack development. But both pro- 
posals were killed by fierce opposition from local 
councils ; it was pointed out that some people retired 
to these areas from Bournemouth—surely the apex of 
retirement. In general, proposals for a link with 
London have tended to be shouted down in rural and 
dormitory areas and in places with a high proportion 
of retired people ; they have been welcomed in railway 
towns and in areas of East Anglia where there is a 
tradition of industrial craftsmanship but only a few 
small industries. In all types of area the LCC’s schemes 
have sometimes been helped by the desire of councillors 
and officials to gain in importance and even, in a few 
cases, to achieve county borough status for their town. 

A second obstacle has lain in the complexity and 
anomalies of local government finance. It is much 
cheaper to build houses in a provincial town than to 
build expensive flats in London, but for the individual 
local authority a high proportion of postwar council 
houses brings an intolerable new burden on the rates ; 
the smaller the town, the bigger the problem. If the 
local authority builds the houses, the LCC will not as yet 
commit itself to paying the rate subsidy for more than 
ten years ; even if the LCC does the building, the local 
council knows that it will eventually have to take over 
the houses if genuine social integration is to be achieved. 
Moreover, the general expenses of town development, 
such as sewerage and water supply, are generally beyond 
the resources of the local authority on the spot, although 
the outlay may attract highly remunerative development 
after a time-lag. Under the Town Development Act 
the Government can foot part of this bill, but it has so 
far been very reluctant to do so. Some counties are 
willing to join with the LCC in assisting the expansion 
of towns in their areas, but again a random twist is given 
by the fact that it is those counties receiving equalisation 
grants (and hence able to pass the buck to the 
Exchequer) that have proved most willing to do so. 


* 


Finally, there is the difficulty of shifting industries— 
and preferably office employment as well—from 
London to the reception towns. Many industries are 
willing to consider the move but they have little incen- 
tive to undertake it—especially as the Board of Trade, 
with its prime interest in the development areas in 
Scotland, Wales and the North of England, seems 
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indifferent or hostile. The LCC is emphatic that no 
Londoner should be induced to move to a town unless 
he has a local job waiting. Thetford, Bletchley, and 
other reception towns are making full provision for 
increasing industry and the LCC is busy publicising 
their industrial advantages ; but this task is too big 
and complex for any local authoritv to undertake on its 
own. 

The next step is clearly up to the central Govern- 
ment. The LCC and many potential reception towns 
have displayed all the initiative that can reasonably be 
expected. But the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government’s attitude has been largely negative. Two 
schemes of town development, for Bletchley and 
Swindon, have been approved ; but four others have 
rusted in the Ministry’s files for the best part of a year 
without a final decision. One scheme, for Haverhill 
in Suffolk, has been turned down ; but in this case the 
borough, the LCC, and the West Suffolk County Coun- 
cil have been sufficiently enthusiastic to go ahead with 
a modified scheme under their own steam. In this 
case, too, some industries seem willing to move to the 
town against the expectations of the Board of Trade. 
But Ministerial coldness seems likely to be fatal to other 
promising proposals. 

Certainly the Government is right to ponder the cost 
and feasibility of town development schemes. The 
towns need to be chosen with a careful eye to their 
industrial suitability, and the naive idea that Londoners 


can be conveniently dumped upon any unwan'ed bit of 
Grade C agricultural land: deserves to be scotched, 


. , to make these schemes really effective the 


Government would have to throw its full weigh: behing 
industrial transfers and very likely (since the new towns 
would be competing for industry also) it would need 
to sponsor and assist some national scheme 0! indys- 
trial relocation—at least as enthusiastically as. although 
by different methods than, it assists the redistribution 
of industry towards the development areas. Tie costs 
of any Government aid of this sort should be weighed 
against savings in the London flat subsidies and in the 
incidental costs of congestion. 

But there is more to the issue than a financial equa- 
tion, important as that is. If the town development 
schemes fail, then the LCC is certain to go ahead with 
mass housing schemes round London ; and other local 
authorities will follow its example. The result would 
not only be socially most undesirable ; it would make 
nonsense of the Government’s policy of limiting the 
growth of London for strategic and other reasons. 
Nevertheless, mass housing development in the 
environs of the capital would be simpler, cheaper, and 
more expeditious to the LCC itself than any other 
alternative. That authority’s unique willingness at 
present to look beyond its own nose sets the Govern- 
ment an example and a challenge that it ought not to 
refuse—if it really means business in its policy for 
London. The opportunity will not recur. 





Notes of the 


Peking’s Prisoners 


TIME-WORN Communist gambit seems to have been tried 

by Peking over the eleven imprisoned American air- 

men. The Chinese radio appeared to suggest some days 
ago that, if America would “release” 35 Chinese students 
now in the United States, something good might happen to 
the airmen. Washington has quickly and rightly ruled out 
any such bargain. The case of the airmen must be judged 
on its own merits, and the verdict of world opinion was made 
clear last Saturday when the United Nations Assembly, by 
45 votes to the 5 of the Soviet bloc, requested the Secretary- 
General to “ seek the release of these 11 UN personnel and 
all other captured personnel of the UN Command still 
detained.” The airmen were, it was agreed, captured while 
in uniform in the lawful execution of their duty, in the name 
of the United Nations. The Secretary-General, Mr Hammar- 





skjéld, at once declared that he would go to Peking in person 
to negotiate their release if the Chinese would allow ‘im to 
come—an offer which, as we go to press, has not y«i been 
accepted. 

The issue of the Chinese students is a wholly separte one. 
They are the rearguard of about 5,000 Chinese who hap- 
pened to be studying in America when the Communists won 


_ power in their homeland. Most of these have since decided 


not to return home. It seems deplorable that the last small 
batch, who may not yet have made up their minds. should 
be denied exit permits if they wish to go. True, ‘hey ar 
allowed to move freely about the United States, reporting 
to the police only every three months ; and in this and every 
other respect there can be no comparison with the {ot of the 
airmen imprisoned in Communist gaols, denied the ¢!ements 
of justice and so cut off from the world that their mere 
survival was uncertain until-Peking’s latest announcement. 
The United States does itself no good, however, in assuming 
a proprietorial attitude towards people who came to 1's shores 
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.ad who have since, through no fault of their own, 
omeland, Such an attitude is surely a denial of 
he word America has long meant to the world. 
ted Nations did well to close its ranks on the issue 
nen ; its own prestige was directly involved by 
ts role as policeman in the Korean conflict. A 
t of Uno’s possible involvement in future develop- 

the Far East entered the headlines this week as 

| the statement on Formosa made by Mr Nutting, 

: Minister of State, while appearing in an American 

programme. Now that America is formally com- 

the defence of Formosa, he was theoretically quite 

, saying that “a Communist attack on Formosa 

- an attack upon a member of the United Nations 
d no doubt call for collective action . . . in 
. (Britain) would, of course, be involved as a 
But it was scarcely wise of him to say so in 
umstances and in these terms. The golden rule 
f r ministers iS not to answer hypothetical questions 
ure policy “off the cuff” and in public. Even 


ninisters sometimes burn their fingers if they do. 


Japan Changes Course 


AT people are apt to forget about Japan is that its 


inhabitants are Japanese first and. everything else 


as o 
move 
will a 
Unit 
affair 
itself 
Party 
never 
clutch 
tial day 
stimu! 
trade 
the Ge: 


SMart the 
Natural | 


cightee: 
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They are the most nationally conscious race in 


e world. Mr Hatoyama’s new government was not there- 
mmitting itself to anything inherently contradictory 


s foreign minister, Mr Shigemitsu, made two 


rently conflicting statements last weekend. “ Our 
icy,” he said, “ is immutably based on co-operation, close 
ordial, with the free nations of the world, especially 
nited States.” But he then went on: “ We are willing 

st our relations with our continental neighbours ”— 


to say, Communist China. Mr Shigemitsu was 


stating a policy of pure Japanese interest more openly 


ything recently credited to Mr Yoshida. 
in fact wants the best of both worlds. To get it, 
correspondent suggests on page 1005, Tokyo will 


.oser to the Communist bloc and the people of Japan 
plaud any politician who appears to stand up to the 


States. The cynical may say that this is really an 


‘ mirrors ; that Japan has no intention of working 


it of the American camp ; that its new Democratic 


‘overnment is conservative to the core, and would 
deliberately allow Japan to slip into Communist 


All this is true. But it still underrates the poten- 
zers of the current Japanese attitude, which is now 
‘din part by a growing determination to do more 

ilmost any cost ; by a Japanese belief, like that of 
nans in regard to the Russians, that they can out- 
Chinese, whether Communist or not ; and by the 
-rsonal resentments of a new cabinet, ten of whose 
members were at one time “purged” under the 
-run Occupation. 


Mr Ha:oyama’s government, composed primarily of the 


dissident 


parties, 


Liberals who have now formed the Democratic 


Party, and enjoying the tacit support of both the Socialist 


‘s expected to hold office only until fairly early 


elections, probably in March. » But this is quite long enough 
for it to leave its mark on either foreign policy or the 
domestic economic situation’ In reality, the latter is um 
questionably the more urgent of the two. The chances of 
a clear economic lead are prejudiced, however, by the fact 
that the new minister of finance, Mr Ichimada, is a strict 
deflationist, while the minister of trade, Mr Ishibashi, is 
well known as the cpposite.. (In a letter on page 988, 
incidentally, the latter condemns The Economist for asso- 
ciating Mr Yoshida’s downfall with his pro-American 
policy ; but the facts do not appear to support this criticism, 
nor does the intemperate tone of Mr Ishibashi’s letter speak 
well for the chances of democratic tolerance in the new 
Japan.) 


Pensions in a Hurry 


HE Government has cleared the modest pensions hurdle 
- it set itself, but the much bigger fence still to be 
faced has been moved down the political course, to the other 
side of the election water jump. There is to be a debate on 
the Phillips report next year, but the discussions in the 
Commons during the past fortnight offer little hope that 
it will be constructive: The Government admits that the 
present Bill will probably have to be followed by another ; 
but, having found such a politically harmless, even attrac- 
tive, formula it shows no desire to present that other Bill 
before the election. Labour is toying with several alterna- 
tives ; but, as all seem to have the common factor of adding 
to the burden of taxation, they offer no serious relief. 

The main argument in the Commons centred on the 
shilling rise in contributions. Labour is now divided over 
the whole contributory principle, Mr Bevan leading a size- 
able band of followers from the right premise to the wrong 
conclusion by his declaration that all talk ‘of insurance in 
this context is “ bunkum.” But this week Labour was able 
to shelve its differences by adopting the TUC’s two objec- 
tions to the shilling rise—that it was 6d. more than actuari- 
ally needed and that the Government was not restoring the 
Exchequer supplement to the pre-1951 proportion of one- 
fifth. Labour proposed that the whole £80 million to {90 
million represented by the shilling rise should be shifted 
on to the shoulders of the taxpayers. The Government 
pointed out that the principle of fixing contributions 
above the actuarial level had been accepted in the original 
1946 proposals, and claimed that contributions will still take 
a smaller slice out of the average man’s wages than in 1946. 
Mr Macleod was able to score the worthwhile debating point 


that the so-called actuarial excess means only that contribu-— 


tions paid by or in respect of young men between the ages 
of 16 and 23 are in excess of the contributions that would 
be needed to earn them the present pension by the time 
they are 65 ; everybody else is paying-less than his share, 
and if pensions ris¢ in the next forty years these young men 
will have paid less than theirs too. As for the Exchequer 
supplement, the Government called in aid the othérwise 
neglected Phillips report, which recommended the one- 
seventh proportion. 

Apart from the contributions problem, Labour cham- 
pioned the cause of the “ ten shilling widow,” whose com- 
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plex case is being investigated, and irresponsibly sought to 
raise still further the benefits for industrial injuries. The 
benefits, however, really offered little scope for an Opposi- 
tion and Labour will have a much more worthwhile 
opportunity in the debate on the Phillips report. Mr Peake 
has already implicitly rejected the idea of raising the pension 
age. It is to the credit of Dr Summerskill that, far from 
abetting the “whispering campaign” which Mr Peake 
feared, she refused to turn down the proposal out of hand. 
Labour has the major responsibility for submerging the 
» pensions issue in electioneering ; but it could still undo the 
damage if it were to adopt a more judicious approach, and 
prod Parliament_as a whole into looking further than the 
ballot box. But before it achieves that it will have to under- 
take some much more serious thinking than either party 
attempted this week. 


Bowling at the Umpire 


HE debate on the constituency changes proposed by the 
boundary commissioners has been a bad-tempered 
affair. Unfortunately this is a matter on which both parties 
have something to be bad-tempered about. It should be 
frankly recognised that, in at least two respects, the English 
Boundary Commissioners have gone beyond what many 
people will regard as their proper functions. They seem 
deliberately to endorse the disparity between the average 
sizes of borough and county constituencies, and they have 
worked to an “ electoral quota” for England separate from 
that for Great Britain as a whole. It so happens that both 
transgressions hurt the Labour party. The commis- 
sioners’ attitude towards the holding of inquiries and 
the reception of protests has also been open to criticism. 
Government spokesmen on Wednesday would have been 
wise to recognise that there is substance in these complaints. 
Instead, they fell back on their natural defence. The 
Government admits—as do the commissioners themselves 
—that the present changes have come too soon after the last 
redistribution and may be unnecessarily fussy and disrup- 
tive ; the system will clearly have to be changed before the 
next review. But Labour should not follow the irrespon- 
sible precedent, which it established in 1948, of continually 
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challenging the decisions of impartial referees whom jt 
itself had set up. Once that happens the way is open fo 
an endless Dutch auction ; if the first lesson from this year’s 
experience is that these reviews should take place less fre. 
quently, the second is that politicians should play as little 
part in them as possible. Indeed, many of the changes that 
are now being effected amount merely to the removal of 
some of the 17 additional seats that were created by Labour 
—against the commissioners’ interpretation of the rules— 
after the review of 1948. Although the two mos: expert 
speeches in Wednesday’s debate came from Opposition 
members—from Mr Skeffington and Sir Lynn Ungoed 
Thomas—there is a balance of justice on the Government’s 
side in this brawl. 


The Arabs and Defence 


MONG the Arabs, one effect of the Anglo-Egyptian 
A agreement has been to strip the topic of regional 
defence of the emotional trappings in which the Egyptians 
had swathed it for years, and to stimulate some practical 
thinking about it. But much of this is still incoherent. 
For instance, Iraq and Jordan now want to score a political 
success at least as great as Colonel Nasser’s and to get 
new treaties with Britain ; a Jordanian delegation said to be 
bent on revising*the 1948 treaty is due in London this 
week. Simultaneously, Colonel Nasser has told the Arab 
League that Egypt will enter no joint defence arrangements 
other than all-Arab ones ; apparently his agreement with 
Britain about what shall happen at Suez in the event of 
war does not to his mind count as joint defence. Also 
simultaneously, the Iraqi foreign minister, speaking in 
Cairo, has implied that any revised Anglo-Iraqi treaty would 
need bolstering by an arrangement for reactivation of bases 
in the event of attack on Iran as well as of attack on the 
Arab world. 

The British reaction to demands as incoherent and 
unformulated as these is to wait and see what specific 
changes in the present arrangements these Arab partners 
think they need. It is up to them to sort out the dis- 
crepancy between wanting a purely Arab arrangement, yet 
making sure of an effective western backing on D-day. 


Wintry Wind from Moscow 


-§ the clock rather than the calendar now measures the 
time left before the French Assembly’s crucial debate 
on the Paris agreements, the Communist machine in both 
East and West ticks over faster. In Paris itself, the French 
Communist party’s “ activists” are doing their utmost 0 
justify their name ; and their efforts have been supported by 
a brisk long-range bombardment from Moscow. The tenth 
anniversary of the Franco-Soviet treaty of 1944 provided 
Mr Molotov with a superb opportunity of playing 00 the 
historical anti-German, and in that sense Russian, sent 
ment in which no Frenchman is lacking. But these wer 
not the only notes that the Soviet foreign minister s 
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in his speech last Friday he chose not only to reproach 
mer allies but also to threaten them with such 


Russia’s formes ; 

aotably menacing words as: “ There is no power on earth 
strong. enough to arrest our progress along the path we 
choose.” 


Winter has evidently set in in Moscow with a vengeance. 
The same icy harshness characterised the Soviet Note to the 
western powers which Mr Molotov had drafted before he 
made his speech. The Russians showed no sign of interest 
ia M. Mendés-France’s discreet approaches or his invita- 
tion to show a little goodwill by relaxing the bear’s grip on 
Austria. The Note referred scathingly to “ tricks ” intended 
to “mislead opinion”; that, it seemed, was Mr Molotov’s 
retort courteous to the French prime minister. And the 
Soviet ukase ruling out all possibility of the peaceful reuni- 
fcation of Germany, if the Paris agreements are approved, 
has never been stated more forcefully. Is Mr Molotov’s 
reading of western psychology accurate? Will the French 
Assembly, in particular, react favourably to this cracking 
of the whip, to the combination of “bamboo cane and 
chopped carrots”? If the French parliamentary situation 
were a normal one, M. Mendés-France ought to gain con- 
siderable last-minute support in next week’s debate from 
those who, although formerly hesitant, now see his 
approaches contemptuously rebuffed by a Moscow rigidly 
insistent on its own terms. But the situation in Paris is not 
normal. The embittered partisans of the EDC still argue 
that responsibility for the new Western Union should be 
shouldered by others. Will they, if disaster threatens, 
change their minds in time ? 


Colombo Progress 


7 publication this week of the third annual report of 
the Colombo Plan marks the half-way stage of its 
career. Many changes both in its membership and in its 
future role in South East Asia are in prospect as the Plan 
enters its fourth year. Yet it remains at heart a highly 
successful co-operative enterprise between equal partners, 
and its greatest virtue is that it has won the respect 
and enthusiastic support of the Asian countries themselves. 

Nevertheless, the architects of the Plan have never 
deceived themselves that the task was easy, nor that on its 
own it could make more than a relatively small impression 
on the vast surface of backwardness in southern Asia. But, 
as the report points out, the mere taking of the decision to 
embark on “ far-reaching and comprehensive programmes of 
economic development ” was a courageous step ; their true 
merit should be judged not only by the statistical results— 
which are impressive—but by imagining what the position 
Would now have been had there been no Colombo Plan. Two 
facts given in the Report should provide most satisfaction : 
lirst, that total development expenditures throughout the 
area increased by 27 per cent in the past year ; secondly, 
that the technical assistance programme, which is widely 
appreciated by the Asian members, has made particularly 
800d headway, 

The meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee last October in Ottawa was generally felt to have 
Peen the most useful to date, Besides welcoming into the 
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fold three new Asian members, Siam, the Philippines, 
and Japan, the meeting heard from the American representa- 
tive of his country’s desire to become more closely asso- 
ciated with its work. Moreover, though the Report does 
not explicitly say so, it is understood that the welcome 
decision was taken to extend the Plan“beyond its present 
expiry date of 1957. Finally, the Ottawa meeting succeeded 
in creating a fresh enthusiasm for the cause, even among 
old supporters; the Canadians, for instance, who were 
originally rather sceptical, warmed appreciably to the 
Colombo Plan ideal even during the course of the meeting. 
The outlook for the coming year is promising, but it is 
important that the unique club-like atmosphere of the Plan 
should be retained in spite of the coming expansion of 
its activities. 


The Pattern of Wage Claims 


XCEPT on the railways and the buses, recent months have 

been a period of comparative calm as far as wage 
claims are concerned. The calm descended in June when 
the farm workers’ claim for a substantial increase was 
rejected out of hand. That had a sobering effect. Since 
then the farm workers have been offered an extra 7s. a 
week after all. The shopworkers’ claim for a 15 per cent 
increasé is being settled quietly just below this range of 
awards by the wages councils concerned, mostly. with 
increases of 6s. for men. This. week, however, has brought 
another big claim from the engineering and shipbuilding 
workers. Like the miners, they began the year intending 
to seek a revised wage structure. But this aim has been 
dimmed by pressure for straight increases; they now 
demand an extra 15s. for skilled workers and tos. for 
unskilled, and the call for a new wages structure has 
shrunk to a proposal that there should be more inter- 
mediate grades. They seek to justify this claim by refer- 
ence to higher productivity, not to the cost of living— 
which is still only 3 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Meanwhile, a somewhat more temperate mood seems to 
have settled on the railway workers. In the north of England 
they withdrew their threat to strike before Christmas, and 
declared instead that they would strike within a month 
if a substantial offer is not forthcoming. In London the 
union leaders put to the Minister of Transport their 
peculiar scheme for paying themselves out of the notional 
profits of the railways during the war. They were told 
that the Minister could not contemplate a subsidy ; indeed, 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter’s statement—that redeployment of 
labour, modernisation of equipment and freedom of charges 
will be necessary if the railways are to be put on a sound 
basis—was one of the most hopeful to come from a Minister 
of Transport for a long time. 

Elsewhere in the transport system the TGWU has been 
pressing London Transport for increases ranging from 2§s. 
to 39s. a week for its busmen. The big gap between this 
and the 6s. 6d. that the employers are said to have suggested 
has made conciliation difficult, but the men are now con- 
sidering a new offer. The fact that the municipal busmen 
have just settled for 8s. may induce a sense of proportion, 
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Trinidad Joins In _ 


RINIDAD’S acceptance of the proposals for a British 
West Indian Federation leaves only the Leeward 
Islands and the Barbados upper house to decide. But as 
the Leewards stand to gain so much (the only possible 
dissentient seems to be St Kitts) there is now good hope 
that the Federation, which has hung fire so long, will ulti- 
mately go through. The Colonial Secretary will doubtless 
have to await these further debates before making a state- 
ment, and even when he does he will not be able to promise 
that a new Dominion is just round the corner. At least 
another three years will be needed to bring the pre-federal 
structure into being. Three commissions—into fiscal 
arrangements, the public service and the judiciary—have 
first to make their investigations and present detailed reports. 
Then the Bill to be presented to the Imperial Parliament 
will have to be a long and complex instrument, since it must 
take account of the intricacies of so many individual islands’ 
constitutions, some of which date back to the seventeenth 
century. It will certainly require to be approved at a final 
conference in London of plenipotentiaries from’ the islands. 
Moreover, some: difficult hurdles remain: to be sur- 
mounted. The Trinidad Legislative Council has agreed 
with the Barbados House of Assembly that the question 
of inter-island migration should be referred to a separate 
conference. This problem arises because of Trinidad’s 
fears of a large influx of people from Barbados and the 
smaller islands once it loses control of immigration ; but 
what sort of a federation would it be that limited free 
movement between its constituent parts ? Free movement 
has always been a vital principle of federal control over 
commerce—and it may yet produce severe difficulties in 
Central Africa and Nigeria. The West Indian federal capital 
also looked like being a bone of contention, as in Nigeria. 
It is to be hoped that Trinidad’s proposal to leave the 
decision to the Federal Government will mean the selection 
of Barbados, which is best suited for it by reasons of site, 
communications and social environment; it would cer- 


tainly be far better than the original suggestion of Grenada. 


Both Jamaica and Trinidad wish to continue their political 
evolution in the meantime—and three years can bring some 
considerable changes. On the other hand, in three years 
British Guiana may have second thoughts about joining in ; 
even Dr Jagan’s PPP has insisted only that British Guiana 
should “ get freedom ” before it federated. There is every 
reason to try to persuade Guianese leaders to think 
creatively along such lines during the PPP’s eclipse. But 
federation cannot be hurried ; the Caribbean will impose 
its own pace, and West Indians will probably be happy 
if they see results by 1958 or 1959. 


Cleaning up the Comics 


HE Home Secretary’s latest answer-to a batch of ques- 
FE tions about “ horror comics” suggests that the cam- 
paign of the National Union of Teachers and others has 
borne fruit. . Mr Lloyd George said that although the 


_ Government would much prefer to see this 1,1; 
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3 ie 3 es er 
with by other means, it had come to the conclu jon ee 


must consider the possibility of introducing lers\atj 
protect the youth of the country. A moment lai - hota | 
he spoke as if he had now finished considering th. »ossiiliy 
and had definitely decided on legislation. Askex when he 
hoped to introduce the Bill, he replied “A~ soon 4 
possible.” : eee 

If a Bill is already decided on it will be intere 
how the difficulties of drafting it are overcome. |: 
made an offence to publish pictorial material 
intended to be read by children and which, by it: 
on cruelty and violence, was likely to deprave ani; corrupt 
them. But how can cruelty be defined ? Pres: nably it 
would have to be something gorier than the cruelty of that 
old woman who whipped all those children who lived in a 
shoe. And if cruelty can be defined: with sufficient blood 
and lust, how will it be determined whether a pubiication js 
intended for children ?.The publishers of horror comics 
could point wtih some justice to their wide readership 
among national servicemen. If the reference to chiidren js 
not explicit, the BiJl might catch a cheap reproduction of, 
say, Goya’s Desastros de la Guerra or Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. It is difficult to see how the Bill can avoid being 
either far too full of loopholes or else far too wide-ranging, 

If it does prove possible to define horror comics, then 
nobody will suggest that a ban on them really offends 
against the principle of freedom of the press. The Home 
Secretary might be wise, however, before rushing too 
precipitately into the difficulties ‘of legislation, to find out 
whether the evil continues unabated. After all, since atten- 
tion was first called to it, public opinion has made itself 
strongly felt, and the publishing house that seems {0 have 
been chiefly responsible for the horrof comics has announced 
that it will publish no more. 
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The Marshal and the Pandit 


6 pew week Marshal Tito landed at Bombay on the first 
stage of his two-month visit to India and Burma. It 
is hard to imagine any other Communist leader wth so 
much confidence in himself, and in the stability of his 
government, that he feels free to sail away so fa: and 
for so long. It is even harder to imagine any other Com- 
munist leader who would refuse to have his head ‘urned 
by such determined blandishments as Moscow has recently 
been showering upon Marshal Tito. It is one thing for 
the Russians to resume diplomatic and trade relation. with 
Jugoslavia, and to say nice things about the Jugoslav 
people ; but in view of all that has been said and done 
since June, 1948, it is quite another for Comrade Ma enkov 
to raise his glass to “Comrade Tito” in the Jvgoslav 
Embassy in Moscow. | Pe 

President Tito’s journey to Asia was, of course, arranged 
long before this remarkable event took place. | the 
Russians’ intensive wooing of the Jugoslavs m2'°s the 
journey particularly opportune. It enables Marsha! [ito t0 
emphasise his oft-repeated claim that he is pursuing 2 0rcig® 
policy independent of both East and West. It gives him a 
chance to exchange ideas with an Asian statesman whose 
international outlook is already similar to his own—'! some- 
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Uninvited Guests 


No FARMER WILL ADMIT that the adage “‘ What a man sows, 
he reaps ” is literally true. From the moment a plant begins 
to grow, its existence is menaced by insects. Some attack 
It has been 
estimated that in Britain alone losses due to plant pests and 


the stalks or roots, others the leaves or fruit. 


disease in growing crops amount to the immense sum of 
£88,000,000 a year. And even when harvested, crops are 
not safe, for in granaries and warehouses there may be other 
pests waiting to feed on the produce that should go to sustain 
human beings. : 

To evolve effective weapons against insects has been one of 
the principal objectives of the modern chemist. A noteworthy 
advance was made when I.C.I. research workers — who 
prepared and tested no fewer than 14,000 compounds during 
their search — discovered the ‘ Gammexane’ insecticides. 
These are, in some respects, among the most potent yet 
produced. They are based upon a particular form of the 
compound benzene hexachloride (BHC) which exists in 
several forms — or ‘ isomers’ as the chemist calls them — 
each with the same formula but possessing different 
properties. The achievement of the I.C.I. chemists was 
their discovery that most of BHC’s remarkable insecticidal 
power resided in the gamma isomer. Today, ‘ Gammexane’ 
insecticides are fighting all manner of pests in all sorts of 
places — from the flea beetle on the farm to the housefly in 
the home. They have demonstrated their potency in almost 
every major theatre of insect attack — including anti-locust 
warfare in the Middle East — yet in use they are harmless 
to Man and animals. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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times less starkly realistic—and who is equally determined 
to pursue an independent line. If Marshal Tito is searching 
for means to make Jugoslavia more of a force in the world, 
closer relations with India are obviously of interest to him. 
As he himself once explained, India and Jugoslavia may be 
geographically separated, but their “ opinions and strivings 
can be united so that they will represent something on the 
international stage.” But he insists that he is not trying 
to set up a third force and that nobody has any right to 
call him an “ incorrigible neutral.” Moscow’s siren calls 
will not, it appears, delude him into throwing his western 
friendships overboard. Particularly at a time when the 
Russians are trying to acquire an industrial beachhead in 
India, it may be useful for Mr Nehru to talk things over 
with someone who has had such intimate and disillusioning 
experience of the workings of Soviet policy. 


Guns Beside German. Beds? 


of the Grossdeutschland division, and Admiral Heye, 
wartime head of naval special service units, with the backing 
of an influential Frankfurt newspaper, are anxious to see 
every able-bodied west German with a rifle and anti-tank 
sun beside his bed. The idea of a Home Guard on the 
Swiss model has advocates in the political parties as well 
as in these unofficial military circles. The general and the 
admiral are both members of the Bundestag, one for the 
Free Democrats and the other for Dr Adenauer’s Christian- 
Democratic party; and some Socialists, attracted by the 
thought that their party might one day control a semi- 
civilian force, are among its supporters. 

Last Monday, the proposal was put before critical Bonn 
foreign correspondents by General von Manteuffel and his 
colleague. Basically, the arguments in favour of it rest on 
the assumption that Federal Germany’s contribution to 
Nato will be a highly mechanised mobile force which (to 
judge from the retreat to the Rhine practised in this year’s 
British manoeuvres) may be ordered to leave all or most of 
West Germany to the mercy of Russian invaders. So, it is 
argued, the Germans should have command of a Home 
Guard which could do such work as mopping up para- 
chutists and knocking out tanks. This force, in its sup- 
porters’ view, is just as urgently needed as a Nato 
contingent, and should be built up simultaneously to the 
largest possible extent. 

The Home Guard seems, however, to have no backing 
from the future Ministry of Defence under Herr Blank, or 
cven—as yet—from amy party executive. Opponents of the 
idea point out that neither modern weapons nor the German 
terrain would give a man with a gun any chance of saving 
his home, while the cost would be more than Germany 
could bear. Moreover, there is always in some minds a 
lurking fear that armed workers might fall under the control 
of revolutionary leaders in the chaos of war. For its part, 
the German public shies at the spectre of a new Volkssturm, 
Which is associated with Hitler’s demented effort to make 
Germans destroy their bridges and power plants as the 
Western armies advanced. It will, indeed, be something of 
“Surprise if the idea of a German contribution to Nato over- 


at HASSO VON MANTEUFFEL, former commander 


comes the present opposition to armies and generals and the 
fear of fresh destruction ; and the necessary patriotic senti- 
ment for a home guard is lacking in a country which has a 
purely artificial frontier along the “ Elbe-Fulda-Werra line,” 
and in which a great many young men are inclined to say: 
“ The Allies got us into this mess. Let them get us out of it 
and protect us in the meantime.” 


Big Brother and Little Minds 


T HE protests over the television adaptation of George 
Orwell’s “ Nineteen Eighty Four” do the British public 
little credit. Admittedly the scenes representing the brain- 
washing of the victim gave an impression of cruelty and 
torture which shocked the mind, and no doubt they seemed 
particularly out of place on an English Sunday evening. But 
the brilliance of Orwell’s novel largely lies in its power to 
project some of the ideas. of the present day into the logic 
of the future. And to reject the realism of this screen 
adaptation is simply to shut one’s eyes to the realities of the 
modern world. The BBC is often criticised for a pussy- 
footed lack of courage and an excessive willingness to pander 
to the cravings of the masses for so-called light entertain- 
ment. On this occasion it deserves the highest praise for 
daring to be so successfully adult. 

One of the strengths of the British character has often 
been its ability to ignore what it chooses to ignore. There 
is a feeling that if you do not admit or think about unpleasant 
things, they will somehow turn round and go away. But the 
world has now become too small for this kind of deliberate 
cosy ignorance. By a merciful dispensation of providence, 
very few British people have so far endured the appalling 
inhumanities of totalitarian rule. But in Eastern Europe 
and itr Russia, millions live under the fear of just the kind 
of torture depicted in George Orwell’s writing. 

There is in fact little that is far-fetched about “ Nineteen 
Eighty Four,” with its concept of a ruthless and rigid 
thought control. Already in the satellite countries, for 
instance, a major campaign is developing in the use of wired 
radio, a loud-speaker, that is, wired to the local post office, 
rather than an independent radio set that can be tuned by 
the listener. In Poland the government claims that by the 
end of next year there will be more wired speakers than 
radios ; in Czechoslovakia the policy is receiving increased 
official backing ; in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary a start 
has been' made. This is the road of modern dictatorship, 
whether of left or right. At the end of it lies a slave society 
such as Orwell describes, and against it there can be no 
Jefence whatever by shutting one’s eyes to the facts, 


Plans to Produce Technologists 


N amplification of the statement in the Queen’s Speech, 
the Government last week announced in both Houses of 
Parliament its plans for higher technological education. 
Over and above the £3 million a year that is already spent 
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on grants for technology (in the narrow sense, pure 
science excluded), £196,000 extra is to be granted in 
the current year, £404,000 next year, and £704,000 in 
1956-57. Capital expenditure of £10 million has already 
been incurred, and a further {1 million is now authorised. 
The total projected expenditure is some £25 million in all ; 
the major project—the expansion of Imperial College—has 
only recently been started, and will have cost about £15 
million by the time it is finished. But good progress has 
been made with arrangements to rehouse other occupants 
of the South Kensington site, thus releasing their land and 
buildings to the college. It remains only to decide on the 
future of the Imperial Institute. Its chairman, Lord 
Hudson, has said that it is quite prepared to move. It could 
surely more suitably express the idea of the Commonwealth 
in a modern building on the South Bank than in the 
Victorian monument to Empire, set amid museums, that it 
now occupies. 

When the plans for Imperial College were announced in 
the spring of 1953 it seemed that the Government had given 
up the idea of establishing a university devoted exclusively 
to technology, on the model of the Californian and 
Massachusetts institutes and the German Technische 
Hochschulen. Last week it gave a definite answer, at least 
as far as the foreseeable future is concerned, to those who 
have called for this solution. As a lofty point of principle, 
it thinks it unwise to segregate the technologist and so to 
intensify the narrow vision that is already a common failing 
of the scientist ; as a simple matter of hard cash, its solu- 
uon of building up existing institutions will be less costly 
and can contribute more rapidly to the output of techno- 
logists.. Lord Cherwell—who is now increasingly using the 
forum of the House of Lords as a substitute for the memor- 
anda he used to send to the Prime Minister—argued that 
to expect the University Grants Committee to develop tech- 
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alge tain Mi i Cale «nen, 
to increase the number of Baptist preachers. - that a} 
separate and parallel body should be established for th. | 
purpose. This is a little unfair to the UGC. It the ‘et 
of the Treasury and the Government, which have on) only 
recently been prepared to think of technologic: il educating 
in large terms. It has also had to be mindful ¢: the prin. 
ciples of keeping a balance in the universities be:\cen arts 
science and technology, There is no reason why the 
principle should be applied rigidly ; but even Jess reason 
why it should be abandoned. 


Dissolution in Malta 


HE holding of another general election in Mal: i—which 
a made inevitable after one member crossed the 
floor of the House and took Dr Borg Olivier’s najority 
with him—means that the British Government’s constitu. 
tional offer to Malta will become the subject of clectoral 
bargaining. Before the parliamentary deadlock occurred 
agreement had already been reached that oe with 
the British Government should be carried on by an a l]-party 
Maltese delegation; this would perhaps have suited 
Whitehall best, though there was no certainty that it would 
not have been the occasion for a great deal of party 
manceuvre. As things are, everything will be brought out 
into the open ; but inevitably the party leaders—Dr Borg 
Olivier and Dr Boffa on the Coalition government side, and 
Mr Mintoff on the Labour opposition side—will attempt to 
outbid each other about the size of the cheque they will 
promise to draw on the British Government. 

Dr Borg Olivier mffy not revive his untenable demand, 
for a status in the councils of the Commonwealth equal to, 
and as independent as, that of India or Canada. But he will 
certainly promise to extract the full “ strategic rent” which 
he feels Malta is entitled to get from Britain for its site as 
the chief naval base in the Mediterranean ; he expects 
Britain—and Nato—to pay more than they would have to 
do for comparable services that are apparently available in 
North Africa. Mr Mintoff, on the other hand, will reiterate | 
his view that the transfer of Maltese affairs from the 
Colonial to the Home Office will make sense only if there 
is complete integration—by which he means that Malta, in 
return for pa British income tax, should noi only get 
all British social welfare benefits and wage levels bu‘ should 
also become a sort of Mediterranean development area with | 
assured full employment. He also wants three or four 
Maltese representatives at Westminster. 

Thus both leaders are likely to emerge from the fight 
tied by bigger promises than they can perfor. The 
electoral swing is against Dr Borg Olivier’s N2:ionalists, 
who are being assailed as a party of procrastinating otaries ; 
but, as the vote is expressed through proportion:! repre: 
sentation, Mr Mintoff is likely to get only 4 \ ry small | 
majority—if indeed deadlock does not recur. H« now bas | 
20 seats in a house of 40, compared with 19 in 1953, and 
11 in 1951 after his split with Dr Boffa. He relics on his 
ability to make Britain deliver his goods to his s:pporte: 
but whether he or Dr Borg Olivier wins, negotia‘ions wit 
Malta are likely to become more difficult. 
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Dustcloud Over Diplomats 


in the public service is, like liberty, to be 

ly at the price of- sleepless vigilance. But the 

: Capitol are not enough ; a touch of horse sense 
That touch was conspicuously lacking in the 
the Foreign Service presented last week by the 
mittee headed by Captain Waterhouse and its 
ttee headed by Mr Victor Yates. The members 
mittee, although experienced Members of Parlia- 

| to have gone out of their way to ensure that 
le things they had to say should be lost in an 
f foolishness. They so phrased their conclusions 
responsible newspapers were led, in reporting the 
>’s findings, to imply that British diplomats cost 
ntry over £200 million a year. Mr Yates reinforced 
with a remark about “fantastic ” diplomatic hos- 
nd in certain paragraphs of the report the more 
ial press was amply provided with random figures 


pay and allowances which, presented without context, 


» a picture of high jinks with public money that 

rouse the most patient of taxpayers. 
| the more puzzling for those who trouble to read 
t itself to find that it does not, in fact, argue that 


tish diplomats are overpaid. On the contrary, the com- 
es main finding, after nearly twelve months’ inquiry, 
that it could give no judgment. 


It was “not in a 
1 to determine whether the allowances are either 
late Or extravagant,” and “quite unable to say 
the guiding principles or the standards se: by higher 
in the Foreign Office are satisfactory.” Its recom- 
ns were confined to the proposing of further investi- 
The alarmist overtones come not from the report’s 

but from its maladroit presentation and from 
loubtless unintentional innuendoes. 


he committee was understandably irritated by the con- 


| niceties that prevented it from visiting diplomatic 
ibroad. Did this sense of frustration lead it to do 
ss than justice to the problems of the Foreign 
One need not leave London to learn such hard 
that the pound will buy only four. or five shillings 
‘t only in Moscow but elsewhere, for example, in 
irts Of Latin America; or to divine that the birth 
modern monsters as Ecosoc, Ecafe, Nato and Gatt 


made international life more complex than it was in the 


or to see how much more expensive life becomes 


12 man has to move his family half across the world at 


intervals. But the hubbub that greeted Sir 
y Eden’s reassuring remarks on Monday indicated 


‘ber public discussion of these matters will have to 


ul Mr Yates’s dustcloud has died down. 


Banning the Martini 


‘80DY would do such a thing for pleasure” was the 
crisp verdict that the Foreign Secretary delivered 
day with regard to international cocktail parties. 
‘cat majority of diplomats would undoubtedly agree. 


There are now eighty sovereign states in the world, each — 


with at least one Independence Day or other national feast to 
celebrate once a year, and most of them, particularly the 
smaller and younger states, insistent on diplomatic repre- 
sentation at the level of ambassador. The net result is, in 
each capital, an interminable round of compulsory “ enter- 
tainments,” mainly attended by weary officials who would 
be both happier and wiser men if they could get away home, 
with or without the papers that they probably have to study 
in preparation for the next day’s work. . 

But, as in the case of disarmament, this problem is not 
one that can be solved unilaterally. British ambassadors 
are by no means the worst offenders ; national tradition 
inclines them towards the quiet (and cheap) evening with at 
most a handful of guests, towards the sober and informal 
conversation that yields far more than banal pleasantries 
pitched above the clamour of a crowded hall. But what 
is Her Majesty’s representative to do when the lists of those 
who have offered him “ hospitality,” and expect it in return, 
run into hundreds? Inevitably, he must himself hold a 





The Bright Side of the War 


War, in the abstract, is a monstrous solecism—in the 
concrete, a frightful medley of folly, fury, and crime.... 
But . . . the crisis has proved that a generation of peace 
has fortified the spirit of the nation almost as much as it 
has augmented its resources. Every class is doing its 
duty as zealously as our officers and soldiers. Every one, 
from the highest to the lowest, is eager to aid in the 
common cause. The army which is fighting our battles 
has aroused a kindred emulation in the breast of all. 
There is a universal competition of efforts and of sacri- 
fices. Our troops are thought of; cared for, petted, as 
they never were before. Ladies go out to nurse them. 
Every warehouse is ransacked to send them furs and 
blankets. Thousands of fingers are busy knitting their 
woollen socks. Money and stores pour in without stint 
from all quarters to make them comfortable. Noblemen 
freight their pleasure yachts with luxuries and send them 
out post-haste to the Crimea. Gentlemen and membets 
of parliament and clergymen spend days by the bedside 
of the wounded to read to them and write letters for 
them, to comfort the sick and sustain the dying. Volun- 
teers flock to fill every vacancy in every regiment. Vast 
subscriptions provide for the widows and orphans of the 
fallen. One lady supplies her husband’s entire regiment 
with tobacco. Brewers send out countless barrels of ale 
gratis or at prime cost. The Duke of Marlborough con- 
tributes a hundred head of deer, and Gunter volunteers to 
pot it for the army. A railway is needed, and straightway 
the most eminent engineers offer to make it without profit, 
and in three weeks; and no end of “.navvies” at once 
volunteer for the novel service. Nor is the Commissariat 
behindhand. Symptoms of scurvy appear ; medical men 
intimate that fresh vegetables would be desirable, and in 
a week the whole coast of Roumelia and Asia Minor is 
swept for broccoli, cabbage, onions, and potatoes. . . . 
And, last of all, the inmates of the Westminster Reforma- 
tory for adult criminals, having no money to contribute, 
abstain from food for a whole day, and send £3 16s. 3d., 
the produce of their fasting, to the collectors for the 
Crimean Fund. Never was a nation so unanimous. 
Never was there such a universal determination to place 
at the disposal of Government the entire resources of the 
Kingdom, in men, money, and determination. — 


The Economist 


December 16, 1854 
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series of these tedious affairs; he must smile and shake 
hands by the score, organise Martinis by the gross, and, 
although accredited to, say, a Scandinavian court, remember 
and converse with Central American or South East Asian 
envoys in whose affairs he has no more interest than they 
in his. The only solution would seem to be a multilateral 
convention on the regulation, limitation, and ultimate 
abolition of diplomatic cocktail parties. M. Mendés-France 
might give a lead, both by suggesting upper limits and 
control systems and by championing an alternative beverage; 
but the Latin Americans, and the Russians with their 
formidable vodka bouts, ought to set the first examples of 
self-denial. 


Borstal Birthday 


AST week, the small but effective Borstal After-Care 
Association celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Alone 
among organisations of this kind, it lives up to the axiom 
that the after-care of wrongdoers is a continuous process, 
beginning from their conviction and sentence and culminat- 
ing in a sustained effort to help them, en their release, to 
settle down in an often hostile outside world. 
Each year, between 1,500 and 2,000 difficult young men 
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become the concern of the Borstal After-Care As 
and normally remain its concern for four years, These 
four years are divided into two stages: an average periog of 
one and a half years which Borstal trainees spend in ay 
institution ; and two and a half years which they spend oy; 
on licence, under the care and supervision of the associatiog 
and its agents, who are usually probation officers. The 
success of the system can to a certain extent be measured 
by the statistics of reconvictions. Of the 1,856 trainees dis. 
charged to the association’s care in 1947, nearly 40 per 
cent had not been reconvicted by the end of 1951, and 2s 
per cent had only one reconviction. These results may not 
appear encouraging to the layman, but it should be remem. 
bered that the great majority of the youths have spent their 
childhood in crime. 

The association itself does not regard the figures with 
complacency. Nor, on the other hand, does it regard mere 
avoidance of reconviction as a true measure of its success: as 
the director said'in his recent annual report, many Borstal 
trainees who have been reconvicted have ultimately made 
good ; many who have avoided reconviction have done 
nothing to inspire confidence. The association regards its 
task as trying to ensure that the rootless, feckless, negative 
youths who become, their charge make a real effort to turn 
themselves into responsible citizens. It is a task requiring 
infinite tact and patience, and it is to the association’s credit 
that its officers go on supplying these qualities in the face, 
often, of much discouragement. 


SOCiation 


Yoshida is also preposterously arbitrary 
and dogmatic.—Yours faithfully, 
TANZAN ISHIBASHI 
The Oriental Economist, Tokyo 
[This letter is referred to in a Note on 
page 979.] 


The Cost of Colonial 
Graduates 


Sir—The implication of the article in 
your issue of November 27th would 


Mr Yoshida Comes Home 


S1e-—In the article in your journal dated 
November 13th your correspondent in 
Tokyo tried to link Mr _ Yoshida’s 
return from his world tour. with 
the recent visit to Japan of Miss 
Li Te-chuan of. the Chinese “ KRed 
Cross” and wrote as if there were some 
ideological connections between what he 
termed the “semi-hysterical” welcome 
given to the Chinese visitor by a section 
of Japanese society and Mr Yoshida’s 
unpopularity in Japan. This is a. total 
distortion of facts. 

Mr Yoshida’s unpopularity with the 
Japanese people has become overwheim- 
ing simply because of his undemocratic 
contempt of the Parliament and public 
opinion. Moreover, public esteem for 
Mr Yoshida has further deteriorated 
because of his constitutionally unpar- 
donable misuse of official influences in 
forcing the prosecution to give up neces- 
sary investigations in connection with a 
series of notorious scandals in which 


some leaders of the Liberal party, which 
he heads, were involved. 


It is well known that Mr Yoshida on 
a certain formal occasion made an-irre- 
sponsible statement that the financial 
accounts of political parties (in that case, 
particularly referring to the accounts of 
his Liberal party) might well be kept 
secret, that is, that the public in general 


_ might well be kept in the dark as to the 


nature of the financial accounts of 
political parties. All these intolerable 
events for which Mr Yoshida has been 
responsible have made the Japanese 
public lose trust and confidence in the 
Prime Minister. Thus, his unpopularity 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
United States or Red China. I wonder 
if a Prime Minister who tried to hide 
misconducts of his followers by inter- 
fering with the course of the law may 
ever be allowed to retain his seat even 
for a day in your country. 

Your correspondent’s statement that 
there is no adequate man qualified for 
the premiership in Japan to succeed Mr 


appear to be that the cost of university 
education in the colonies is too high. 
That it is high will be generally 
admitted, but not that it is too high. 
The capital cost at Ibadan, where 
there are nearly 500 students, is said 
to have been between {4,000 and 
£5,000 a student. But is this cost exces- 
sive? To erect a complete university 
college for 500 students at a cost 
£24 million seems to me a fine achieve- 
ment. This expenditure is by no means 
disproportionate if the comparison 1s 
with the cost which would be incurred if 
a university college had to be built m 
on a cleared site with no possi- 
bility of adapting existing buildings ; and 
it is surely unfair to compare the cost of 
the new teaching hospital which is being 
built at Ibadan with the cost of “aa 
ordinary hospital in Africa” without 
affording any clue to the size or capacity 
of an institution so vaguely described. 
Are these capital costs really high 
have they been, as the writer of the 
article suggests, “ unnecessarily inflat 
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by maladministration ” 2 Any visitor 
can see for himself that the buildings, at 
jeast at Ibadan, are good value for money 
and that there can have been little, if 
any, unnecessary inflation of costs. 
You say that the immediate results 
are not large. Did you expect them 
to be? Everything must have a 
beginning. There are vast potentialities 
in these West African territories and 
if they are to be exploited, as the 
potentialities of more developed coun- 
tries have been, there must be in these 
territories institutions of learning that 
aspire to European standards ; a trickle 
of pass students, however low the cost 
of these may have been, could never have 
even begun the development of these 
resources or initiated the social changes 
that must necessarily accompany any 
such development.—Yours faithfully, 
J. T. SauNDERS 
Principal 

University College, Ibadan 

[So far from implying that the cost is too 
high, we asserted the contrary.—EDITor.]} 


On Affording Roads 


Sir—Sir George Burt in his letter of 
November 27th properly points out that 
there are men, materials and machines 
available for road-making. “Cement 
supplies,” he says, “are tight, but pro- 
duction is increasing.” I can go beyond 
that, and say that the cement makers are 
able to guarantee a sufficiency of cement 
for the newly announced road pro- 
gramme.—Yours faithfully, 
MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE, 

Independent Chairman 

Cement Makers’ Federation 


Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sir—With reference to the article pub- 
lished in your issue of December 4th, 
may I comment upon the remarks you 
make therein referring to my company 
not having a refinery in this country and 
the inference you make regarding diffi- 
culties that we might experience in meet- 
ing competition because of this ? 

May I make it clear to your readers, 
who may be stockholders of ours, that in 
our view this is not the case? The Regent 
Oil Company’s activities and its position 
in the market have in no way, nor at 
any time are likely to be, endangered by 
the lack of a refinery here. On the con- 
trary, we take the view that so long as 
tankers are able to come into this 
country, and we are able to maintain the 
large stocks of finished products the 
Regent Oil Company does in the United 
Kingdom, then the position both for the 
Company and the customer is reasonably 
safe. In the case of real emergency I 
think you will agree that stocks of 
finished products are much more impor- 
‘ant to the safety of the country than 
Stocks of crude, which may not be able 
to be refined through destruction of 
refineries. I wish also to refer to the 
Sconomic features of the case. It is well 
established that there is clear-cut 
‘conomic justification, on . sound 


economic grounds, for refining at the 
point of production rather than in the 
market area. 

With regard to my remarks dealing 
with intensified competition, I think I 
should make this clear also. This state- 
ment was prompted by the methods 
adopted by certain companies in order 
to secure governmental and large com- 
mercial consumer business. This com- 
petition has been going on for some 
time, and I am glad to be able to inform 
you that the Regent Oil Company’s posi- 
tion has in no way been assailed. With 
regard to the garage and filling station 
side of the business, the Regent Oil 
Company’s progress is highly satisfac- 
tory, both with the trade and the 
motorists, and its position is better today 
than it has ever been before.—Yours 
faithfully, 

S. J. Vos 
Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd, W.1 


Hull in Low Water 


Smr—Your special correspondent’s 
challenging and highly coloured article 
has several errors of fact, for example, 
as to the production of margarine and 
heavy chemicals in Hull, and as to the 
origins of the then University College. 
But perhaps the article may serve a more 
useful purpose than that of criticising 
local citizens and the local corporation, 
whose members, both lay and pro- 
fessional, have to my knowledge (I have 
been resident here for seven years) 
laboured constantly to restore the city, 
and indeed the whole area, after its war- 
time tragedy; there is little doubt that 
without the unceasing efforts of the cor- 
poration, industrialists and people of 
Hull, the city could have become a new 
depressed area. The purpose I have in 
mind is that of bringing up for dis- 
cussion the economic future of this 
interesting and important area of the 
country. 

Hull has many advantages for indus- 
trial development, including adequate 
land and a supply of labour which, 
moreover, can easily continue for many 
years to come (since Hull normally 
“exports” population). The area as 
a whole (Hull and six surrounding 
boroughs) increased in population from 
1931 to 1951, although there was a 
decline as compared with 1938. But 
among the reasons why these advantages 
need national support if they are to be 
adequately exploited are (a) the need 
for the embankment of the river Hull, 
which cannot be financed locally, (b) the 
need to rebuild the bombed riverside 
quay, at which ships dock in the Humber 
without passing through lock gates, (c) 
the need for final ministerial approval 
for a water supply scheme at present 
gubject to certain negotiations. Such 
investments are nationally justified be- 
cause they are essential conditions for 
the cheaper production and distribution 
which they would make possible. I 
believe that, while many of the more 
heavily industrialised conurbations face 


increasing costs (counting in social costs” 


that are unavoidable), in areas such as 


Ro 


the Humber region as a whole increased 
industrial activity with decreasing costs 
(existing capital resources of social 
capital and transport being more fully 
utilised) is possible for a long time to 
come. 

Some of the major industries planning 
to expand in Hull went elsewhere as a 
result of war bombing or the exposed 
strategic position of the city, and 
although some have returned, others 
have decided to develop their production 
in other areas. Now that nuclear 
weapons are in fashion and faster 
bombers, is Hull much more vulnerable 
than the rest of England? And if this 
factor is discounted, should not the 
immense investment of social capital in 
the area, and its potentialities for growth, 
not be considered again as part of a 
national policy? The whole Humber 
region, with those natural assets the 
rivers Hull and Humber, is one that 
should become, despite all difficulties, 
one of the most -highly industrialised 
and populated regions of the country.— 
Yours faithfully, 


The University, Hull IAN BOWEN 


* 


Sm—In the article which appeared in 
your issue of December 4th it is stated 
that “it was a prosperous pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer who presented to 
a somewhat indifferent city the basis for 
its new university.” The fact is that 
the Corporation of Kingston-upon-Hull 
made an initial gift of £150,000 for the 
first two buildings of the University 
College and also an annual grant of 
£2,500, while Mr Ferens’s own gift of 
£250,000 was soon followed. by a bequest 
amounting to about {£100,000 from 
another Hull business man, Mr G. F. 
Grant. The grant of a Royal Charter 
conferring full university powers last 
May was greatly welcomed by the city, 
and the appeal made public, shortly 
afterwards has already raised about 
£100,000, mostly from local benefactors. 
I feel that, in view of the statement 
quoted above, these facts should be 
known to those who read the article in 
question.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun H. NICHOLSON 
The University, Hull Vice-Chancellor 


* 


Sm—In your article of December 4th 
it is stated that margarine is not made 
in Hull. We have produced thousands 
of tons of margarine in our factory since 
1938 and are continuing to do so.—Yours 
faithfully, J. R. Scorr 

Works Manager 
Benninga (Hull) Limited 


Facts About Pensions 


Str—Talking of pensions, those of mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service were 
fixed at their present level in the year 
1862.—Yours faithfully, 
Cheltenham C. F. Woop 
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Books & Publications 


Annals of Analysis 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. 
By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 


Allen and Unwin. 1285 pages. 124s. 


\V HEN Professor Schumpeter died in 

January, 1950, he left the fruit of 
some ten years’ labour—not to mention 
a lifetime of learning—in the shape of the 
nearly-completed “ History of Economic 
Analysis ”; a mass of Sybilline leaves, 
partly typed, partly in_ singularly 
illegible handwriting, partly in shorthand 
notes, un-numbered, unfiled, scattered in 
three separate workplaces, and frequently 
overlapping owing to the survival of 
successive revisions. The scholarly 
patience and detective ability of his wife, 
who, in turn, died leaving a few editorial 
touches still to be added, shaped this 
legacy into a single vast volume, suffer- 
ing indeed from gaps and unrevised 
passages but consecutive through much 
the greater part of its length, scrupu- 
jously comprehensive within its carefully 
mapped methodological frontiets, mas- 
sively documented; an inspired and 
organically complete encyclopedia to 
which the reviewer’s first reaction is one 
of mingled reverence and. despair. 


The title is important: this is a history 
of economic analysis, not of economic 
thought and policy judgments; of the 
development of tools, not of their use. 
The distinction is underlined throughout 
and is set out at length in the brilliant 
introductory section on scope and 
method. But economic analysis is not 
presented in isolation, It is rather 
carved out from the structure of general 
ideas and contemporary political and 
economic events, which are themselves 
presented, not indeed as determinants 
but as conditioning influences, in a 
manner which gives incomparable liveli- 
ness and actuality to the main theme. 
The “History” proper falls into three 
main periods: from the “ beginnings ” 
(Aristotle and Plato) through the Scholas- 
tics, the natural-law philosophers, the 
practical diagnosticians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the early 
econometricians, and the Physiocrat con- 
stellation, to Adam Smith ; from 1790 to 
1870, covering the “ first classical situa- 
tion * of general agreement and mutual 
recognition, the “ classics” in the nar- 
rower sense, and Marx ; and from 1870 
to 1914 (“and later”), dealing “with 
the marginalist revolution (Walras, 
Pareto, Edgeworth, Marshall), the growth 
of mathematical techniques, and the 
monetary and cycle theory leading up 
to Keynes. A brief and unfinished 
final section, not to be judged by 
the same standards as the main body, 


offers “a sketch of modern develop- 
ments.” 


Obviously no detailed assessment of 
Schumpeter’s treatment of the theories 
and personalities concerned is possible. 
He is notably cool towards the English 
“ classics,” whose work appears as a 
regrettable détour (the word is particu- 
larly applied to Ricardo) from the main 
line of advance ; though he is firm in 
their defence against the charge of class 
apologetics. He obviously finds it, hard 
to be just to Marshall, whom he blames 
professionally for masking his own mas- 
sive originality in Ricardian garb, and 
personally for his ungenerous treatment 
of Walras and Cournot. Were it not that 
the concluding section is sketchy even in 
intention, one might describe him as un- 
fair to the modern econometricians and 
altogether too cagey about the modern 
socialists ; while, however excellent his 
motive in entirely excluding his own con- 
tributions from review, that exclusion 
does leave a regrettable gap. 


These are no more than random obser- 
vations. What marks Schumpeter’s 
evaluations throughout is a determined 
search, through all shortcomings of 
phraseology, involuntary blunders or 
irrelevant polemics, for the spirit that 
maketh alive, the distinctive contribu- 
tion of the writer concerned, although 
he repeatedly warns the reader against 
imputing to a mere suggestive phrase— 
suggestive, that is, in the light of later 
knowledge—meanings which the author 
cannot in his own context have intended 
to convey. This is the virtue of charity 
as the scholar should properly exercise 
it. Together with the architectural 
grandeur of the “ History’s ” construc- 
tion and with the many-sided human 
wisdom and commonsense which it dis- 
plays, this characteristic gives the reader 
something more for his efforts than mere 
information. 


Many will ask, even so, why anyone 
need bother with past error or incomplete 
truth. The introductory essay answers 
them. Such study is valuable because 
current concepts, methods, preoccupa- 
tions cannot be understood without their 
antecederits ; because it teaches “ what 
succeeds and how and why”; because 
it illuminates the ways of the human 
mind ; and becayse—a matter, in econo- 
mics, of great practical importance—it 
gives an opportunity of recovering, 
evaluating, and turning to use results 
which have “ got lost on the way.” On 
all these counts this “ History ” is worthy 
to rank as the masterpiece of one who 
was himself a great analyst. 


& 
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Eyewitness of Shame 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE. 
Vol Il. The Fall of France. 
By Edward Spears. 

Heinemann. 346 pages. 25s. 


HE author’s ™ Prelude to Dunkirk” | 
was reviewed in The FE: onomist of 
July 3, 19543; here he continues his 
account of what he describes a 
“the slimy mess of disastrous incom. 
petence revealed in France” between 
June 1st and June 17, 1940, when he 
returned to smuggling in 
General de Gaulle by the aeroplane that 
brought him home. 

This is, indeed, a dreadful picture of 
the failure of leadership and its conse. 
quences and one that would be hard to 
parallel in the history of any other great 
nation. For in this time of national 
crisis not one leader of any stature can 
be discerned in either the political or the 
military field. The military strength of | 
France when war was declared had been 
much less than the British or, indeed, 
the French political leaders had been 
ied to believe. As a weapon of offence 
its edge was blunt; but during “the 
phoney war” little was done to temper 
it for battle and after issuing one order 
when the Germans first attacked, General 
Gamelin gave no further direction dur- 
ing the first ten days’ decisive fighting. 
General Weygand, who then succeeded 
him, had neither the moral stature nor 
the military competence to dea! with the 
appalling situation which faced him, 
neither the vision to discern any practi- 
cal and effective measures nor the force 
to impose his will on badly shaken 
armies. In the political sphere M. Paul 
Reynaud, though well-intentioned, simi- 
larly lacked the strength of character 
needed to lead colleagues whose judg- 
ment was warped by persona! ambitions 
and stultified by fears. 

Sir Edward Spears was an old and 
faithful lover of France, and he found 
it hard to accept the evidence of faint- 
heartedness, falsity and feebleness which 
he met on every hand. In reading his 
account of these seventeen days one 
should remember that he, too, was 
suffering great strain. Some <iscount 
must also be allowed for his constant 
pursuit of a neat phrase and consequent 
tendency to caricature. His description 
of the British as “a population largely 
composed of peace votaries, foot!all fans, 
bus catchers, stamp lickers, fag smokers 
and pub crawlers ” is; for instance, a cafi- 
cature and a silly one. Yet in sum the 
evidence he describes is overw’iciming, 
and if his judgments of men show little 
charity he has at least the courage © 
state them and even brutally. 
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ions, with no reserves behind 

: a line which ran_ from 
“to the English Channel: 
“manceuvre” was not in- 

‘s war vocabulary. He could 
his troops to stand and fight 
and complain to his govern- 

if they failed to hold the 
nies at bay it would be Eng- 
for keeping some air forces 
itself, Reynaud and his 
uld decide nothing. They 

st as frightened of what 
people might do if France 
to fight as they were of 
-r might do if they sued 
rmistice. They had ceased 
er whether France could 
ng more to help herself and 
ed the view that only Britain 
ica could save her. Mr 
; vain attempts to put heart 
> men is told movingly, but 
will to continue the war could 
simulated by his promise of 
elp and there was but little he 
fer immediately. When con- 
hat America would not come to 


cue they decided to stop fighting 


k for terms. Then Reynaud 
and Sir Edward, hauling de 
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\L UNION: A Study of the 
Union of General and Municipal 


By H. A. Clegg. 
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372 pages. 27s. 6d. 
-date trade union studies are not 


entiful, and here is another wel- 


ntribution. Mr Clegg does not go 


into details ; he has for instance 


‘study of a branch, like that 
i by Mr Goldstein for the 
rt and General Workers’ Union. 
gives a broad picture of the 


nd history of the National Union 


ral and Municipal Workers, its 
hip, its- branch, district and 
machinery, and its staffing. 


ire five chapters on aspects of 


raion and policy-making: 
iegal work, the making and inter- 
| of rules, women’s organisations, 
revealing combination) “shop 
unofficial movements, : and 
nists.” Seven more chapters deal 
by industry with the union’s 
ng work. Fi , Mr. Clegg 
the relations between the 
 .and other séctions of the 
ovement, and appraises its work 
le. It is all competently. and 
done, with a fair number of 
hes of new light which make a 
K in one’s memory: on family 
» in the. union’s leadership, for 
“The Lancashire district has 
“© generations of the Eccles 
1¢ London district has. known 
Wrights... . 2” 


Perhaps one should simply be thankful 
for so much that is good. And yet it is 
hard to-avoid a feeling that in this book 
an opportunity has been missed. There 
are so many loose ends, and they are 
important ones. Some degree of com- 
petition between unions, orbetween dis- 
tricts in the same union, seems to be 
desirable ; but how much, and in what 
precise circumstances ? Union officials, 
who feel that democracy works best 
without a party system in the NUGMW, 
would be horrified if this doctrine were 
applied to the local affairs of (say) the 
city of Liverpool, which has about the 
same population. Perhaps they are 
right: but if so, why, and how far? In: 
some conditions women workers can be 
organised, in others not; what makes 
the difference? The NUGMW agrees 
that unions and management have cer- 
tain common objectives, and has deleted 
the class war clause from its rules. 
How then does it, or should it, see the 
worker’s double loyalty to his union and 
his firm being worked out in practice ? 
And is it useful to compare a union’s 
achievements in different industries with- 
out analysing the differing personality 
patterns, formal and informal group re- 
lations, market pressures, and so on 
which define the negotiator’s job and 
make it easier or more difficult ? 

If it were merely that Mr Clegg has 
as yet found no answers to a number of 
difficult questions, one could not neces- 
sarily complain. But the trouble seems 
to be that his theoretical framework is 
not rigorous enough to ensure that he 
asks the right questions in the first place, 
or presses them to a precise enough 
answer. Economists, for instance, have 
had quite a lot to say about the theory 
of the labour market. You would not 
think so on reading this book. Mr Clegg 
has forgotten that social (like any other) 
science is scientific only to the extent that 
it lays down, extends, or corrects theories 
with precise and measurable edges. It 
is not always easy to say what precisely 
he is establishing or whether he has 
established it. And his facts lose much 
of their value even as raw material be- 
cause their bearing is not clear. 


Democracy in Germany 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS: A study of 
the development of representative institu- 
tions in Germany. 

By Stephen King-Hall and Richard K. 
Ullmann. 

The Hansard Society. 162 pages. 10s. 6d. 


ro book is very useful to anybody 
interested in German history and 
politics, especially because it is the first 
venture of its kind. It seems sympto- 
matic that no German historian has yet 
produced a history of his country’s 
parliamentary institutions. Germany 
undoubtedly has a democratic tradition, 
but it has always been weak ; time and 
again the. democratic forces have been 
defeated, and the two democratic ven- 
tures of the twentieth century were born 
out of military defeat. There are good 
short chapters in this study dealing with 
the failure of the revolution of 1848, 
the Bismarckian period, the Weimar 
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Republic, and present-day Germany and 
its various constititions. Unfortunately, 
they are marred by a number of errors. 
Thus it is incorrect to say that the 
German Independent Socialists “ aimed 
at establishing a dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” or that the Executive Coun- 
cil elected in November, 1918, “was 
partly influenced” by tHe Communists. 
In the text we are told that in the West 
German elections of September, 1953, 
the Christian Democrats “ obtained more 
than half the seats in the House,” but in 
the appendix it is stated that they then 
got 243 out of 487 seats; and twice 
there is a mixup between the Eastern 
(Russian) Sector of Berlin and the whole 
town. Above all, if the causes of the 
failure of the Weimar Republic are to 
be enumerated, the weakness of the 
democratic tradition in Germany and 
the lack of experience in democratic 
government deserve pride of place, 
whereas the authors only list several 
more technical factors in addition to 
Allied policy towards Germany. 

This criticism applies even more 
strongly to the historical chapters at the 
beginning of the book. The history and 
position of the Imperial Diet are dis- 
cussed at some length, although the 
authors realise that this was not a repre- 
sentative institution. But only two 
pages (full of factual errors) are devoted 
to the much more important Diets of 
the various principalities: some of these 
were as representative as the English 
Parliament of that time, and in some 
parts of Germany they created a real 
democratic tradition, a factor of great 
political importance right up to the 
present day. 

These weaknesses detract from the 
value of a study which contains many 
shrewd observations, useful tables and 
appendices, and well-selected illustra- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the errors 
will be eliminated in a later edition. 


Foundation of Modern 


Science 
THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, 
1500-1800. 
By A. R. Hall. 
Longmans. 407 pages. 2Is. 


TNTEREST in the history of science 
£ has been growing rapidly in recent 
years. A glance at the useful biblio- 
graphy included at the end of this book 
will give a slight idea of the extent of 
the literature on this absorbing topic. 
Recently it has been included as an 
optional subject (or rather . “ half-sub- 
ject”) in Part I of the natural sciences 
tripos at Cambridge, and the author of 
this book is a umiversity lecturer in 
this course. His well-reasoned study 
should prove valuable to those under- 
graduates who are offering this subject 
in their tripos. 

Let it be said at once that this is no 
popular book, and the author assumes 
a good working knowledge of general 
science on the part of the reader. His 
approach is an interesting one. The 
sub-title is “The formation of the 
modern scientific attitude,” and Dr Hall 
has chosen this period of three centuries 


in which to describe the revolutionary 
changes in thought and technique that 
led eventually to the foundation of 
modern science. This. period covers the 
work of Vesalius, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Descartes, Harvey, Newton and 
Lavoisier—to mention some of the 
greatest names. It was men like these 
who broke away from the moribund 
tradition centring on the speculations 
of the Greek philosophers, and realised 
for the first time the importance of test- 
ing theory by actual experiment. The 
secret of their revolutionary influence 
did not lie so much in their actual dis- 
coveries, for many of those with which 
they are often credited had in fact been 
already noted by lesser men, but that 
they were the first to appreciate their 
significance. Moreover, they were not 
slow to use their intuition, in some ways 
their most valuable gift, and thus some- 
times arrive at the right answer for the 
wrong reasons. It was only in the realm 
of biology that the revolution was 
delayed until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the work of 
Darwin on evolution, Mendel on 
genetics, and Schleiden on the cell 
theory completely altered the orient 
tion of biological thought. 

All this the author brings out lucidly 
against the background of current 
philosophical. thought in a series of 
chapters dealing with progress in the 
various branches of science. Particu- 
larly admirable is a general chapter on 
the development of scientific method in 
the early seventeenth century, and the 
chapter on the foundation of the scien- 
tific societies in the same century. is 
also of much interest. 

Dr Hall has clearly made a close study 
of the original scientific papers, and has 
written a scholarly book. 


Missionary View of the 


Middle East 


MIDDLE EAST SURVEY: The Political, 
Social and Religious Problems. 

By S. A. Morrison. 

SCM Press, London. 198 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book, one of a flood of recent 
works on middle-eastern affairs, is 
briefer (and cheaper) than most of them, 
and well above the average in its coherent 
plan, its readable style, its sober judg- 
ments, and the first-hand knowledge 
possessed by its author—the result of 
more than thirty years’ residence in 
Egypt and two in Lebanon. Mr 
Morrison is a missionary, and this while 
not lessening his objectivity—which is 
admirable—leads him to include a 
chapter on the Christian Churches, an 
element generally neglected by students 
and analysts of the middle-eastern scene. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
history of Arab-Jew relations in Palestine 
and to an account of the present situa- 
tion as seen in and from the two sides. 
This is excellently done, with a maxi- 
mum of calm exposition and a minimum 
of partisan comment. It involves the 
writer in a wider survey of Arab society 
and politics, about which he has a 
number of wise, but few original, things 
to say. The wretched plight not only 
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of the refugees, but of the Ar : 
Israel, is well emphasised. The epee 
reader can read Morris 
ates os 

pront, expert will appreciate ; 
general soundness and sense of coum 
He will also, it must be admitted, notice 
a few mis-statements: it is s. arcely trye 
that “ Syria and Lebanon depend on the 
income of their pipe-lines to finance 
development schemes”; nor. surely 
that “Iran spends her oil revenue Bae 
on the seven-year development plan”; 
nor that “it would have been possible 
to settle the Assyrians in the Hakkiarj 
area after the war” (the whole tragedy 
was that It was not possible) ; nor that 
Persia in 1907 suffered “ virtual partj- 
tion” ; nor that “the recognition of the 
Mandates in Palestine and Mee 5s 2 
was purchased by the transfer to 
American and French Companies of a 
proportion of the British interests in the 
Mosul Oil Fields.” 

Such lapses indicate, as other passages 
confirm, that the author is more at home 
in Egypt than elsewhere in the Middle 
East. In matters of land-tenure, crop 
division, and local officialdom he is con- 
tent rather too easily to accept the now 
conventional picture of greedy landlords, 
starving peasants and corrupt effendis; 
and he fails to indicate the complete 
improbability of “countries with sub- 
stantial oil revenues” being “ willing to 
share their wealth with their poorer 
neighbours.” 

But neither these minor defects, nor 
the author’s inevitable failure to suggest 
solutions for the besetting and inveterate 
problems which he explores, deprive his 
book of interest and value. 


Jonson for Ignoramuses 


BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER. 
By Marchette Chute. 
Robert Hale. 380 pages. 18s. 


OR whom has Miss Chute written 
this book ? The question is inevi- 
table as soon as one is confronted with 
the wrapper, a glossy, highly coloured 
affair, on which Ben Jonson, quill in 
hand, with Westminster Abbey in the 
background, confronts the prospective 
reader with a cross-eyed stare. And 
the first chapter begins :—“ in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth the First, the little 
village of Charing... .” It is a change 
from referring to the lady as Good 
Queen Bess, but it presupposes 2 public 
equally unsophisticated. Turn, however, 
to the back of the book, and you will 
find, besides an exhaustive index, 4 
pretty lengthy bibliography ; nor 1s 
put there merely to create a 8 
impression. There js plenty of evidence 
in her pages that Miss Chute his a wide 
knowledge of the period. She has 
equipped herself to write a far better 
book than the one she has produced. 
It must, then, be deliberate, this talk- 
ing down of author to readcr. Miss 
Chute has already published two suc 
cessful books, “Geoffrey Chaucer & 
England” and “Shakespeare of London 
(one wonders why Shakespeare's sphere 
should be the more circumscribed). This 
indicates that there are plenty of adult 
readers who like being treated as if they 
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Appreciating 
human needs 


The community depends upon steel. It is 
thus a national matter that the industry 
should prosper in order to provide stable 
conditions of employment and a large 
measure of social security for the many 
workers for whose welfare and health it is 
directly responsible. 

The United Steel company has for long 
concerned itself with these problems. As 
far back as 1882 a fund was founded at 
one of the oldest producing units to make 
provision for retired employees. More 
recently contributory pensions schemes 
were established to cover every worker in 
the Company’s employ. 

At the same time the Company has initiated 
many reforms based upon industrial pre- 
ventative and curative hygiene, with 
establishments of medical officers, 
nursing administration and adequate 
equipment well beyond the terms of 
national legislation. a 
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THE ECON 
were schoolchildren. The author 
assumes that they know precious little 
and have W be jollied along if they 
are to get through @ whole book on a 
Jacobeat iramatist. 

When Ben Jonson returned from the 
wars, ,overning powers had his life 
I] mapped out for him. He was to 
settle : in his little miche as a brick- 
laver and spend the rest of his life 
shed . the machinery of his local 
aad Jonson, who was a true 
Fliza ., promptly went in reverse. 

This is typical of the tone of Miss 
Chute rrative, which stresses - the 


y element in Jonson’s career. 
1e ication of her book “to 
the N York Public Library with 
ect id respect” and the mild 
Americ ns encountered in the text 
st an answer to the question 
for Ww the book was intended ; but 
all | ee volumes have been pub- 
lishec ngland, so it is not so simple. 

Ther enough merit in this study 
to sug that Miss Chute could have 
written « far more distinguished book, 

1 the category of “ popular” 


biograp A triumphantly successful 
specimen of such a book is Lord David 
Cecil’s “ The Stricken Deet.” Here the 


juthor, himself scholarly, assumes that 
the reader is educated -and sensitive, 
thoug t necessarily much acquainted 
Miss Chute presumes a 
public of ignorammuses, and this forces 
her t ‘an uncomfortably hearty tone 
of voice, as if it would narrow the gap 
between her standards and theirs. 


with Co er 
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Urban History 


A MERSEYSIDE TOWN IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: ~ St. 
Helens 1750-1900) 


| By T. C. Barker and J) R. Harris. 


Liverpool University Press. 526 pages. 30s. 


NDUSTRIAL ‘Britain is ceasing to be 
ashamed of itself. Fifty yéars ago, 
the smoky manufacturing town with no 
history before 1750 might have, at the 
most, some kind of booklet produced in 
explanation—or exeulpation—of its past. 
This would recite thé exploits of one 
local landowner im the ‘Crusades, of 
another against the Armada, of a third 
at the court of Charles IT. 
dustrial town, the creation of the nine- 
nth century or a little earlier, would 
‘d over with a list of mayors, 
iation of the local hospital and 
ark, and a photograph of the Town 
Hal Pecksniff, 1853). It is alto- 
gether good that today’s productions 
Concern themselves with the. true-life 
Stor the towns, with the industries 
‘round and upon which they grew and 
3 Of the people, from factory 
owne workmen, who lived in them. 
‘he Mayors appear in the round, with 
, real activities—even real vices 
~—Whica have made. them eminent or 
Popular among theit townSmer. The 
‘oundation of parks and hospitals is seen 
" the almost inevitable by-product of 
the gro vth of wealth and population. 
This book, which the St Helens Cor- 
poration has liberally supported, is a 
Sood example of the mew kind of urban 


But the 


history. St Helens is a town, not of 
“cotton Lancashire ”—the classic centre 
of the Industrial Revolution—but of 
Merseyside. To supply the growing port 
of Liverpool with coal for its houses atid 
for its salt and sugar refineries, a water- 
way was cut from the Mersey to the 
nearest point of the Lancashire coalfield. 
At that point were developed, during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, industries which required coal for 
their furnaces and heavy raw materials 
brought in by water. The satellite of 
Liverpool grew from a group of mining 
hamlets into the town of St Helens, with 
its own worldwide markets. 

The story is of special interest because 
it concerns industries which, themselves 
little known, are seen coming into exis- 
tence in a familiar historical milieu. The 
struggles connected with the develop- 
ment of canals and railways, and their 
subsequent competition ; the introduc- 
tion of steam power ; early difficulties of 
labour supply for the factories and trade 
unionism ; these and other well-known 
topics of the economic history of the 
years 1750-1850 are illustrated from the 
experience of the coal, copper, glass and 
chemical industries of St Helens. On 
this account the book should be read 
more widely than local patriotism would 
ensure. 


Shorter Notices 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR THE 
PEACE. 

By E: F. Penrose. 

Princeton University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 398 pages. 60s. 

Dr Penrose sets out to demonstrate 
that the big gap in the postwar 
economic planning done during the 
last war—the gap that has most seriously 
bedevilled the world and particularly 
Western Europe—was the failure to deal 
adequately with the medium-term period. 
The problems of the reconstruction 
period tended to be both misunderstood 
and ignored. Planning tended to polarise 
upon the very short-term period and 
the very long-term period: estimating 
requirements of food, fuel and other sup- 
plies to meet the immediate postwar 
relief meeds on the one hand; and, on 
the other, planning institutions, such as 
the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund, that could not really begin to 
function until the principal nations had 
regained economic health. 

Dr Penrose makes it clear in his pre- 
face that he is not writing a rounded 
study of the planning that was done for 
the peace and that his account is dis- 
torted by the fact that he can only speak 
from first hand of those facets of the 
planning in which he participated as the 
American Ambassador’s right hand man. 
But the fact that the book is so much a 
personal record from a particular vantage 
point is its chief weakness. Although the 
American Embassy in London partici- 
pated more directly in policy formulation 
during the war than is customary for an 
embassy to do in time of peace, the focal 
point of American planning is always 
Washington. Grosvenor Square was a 
no-tnan’s-land between Whitehall and 
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Washington, from which much that was 
going on in each could be seen but from 
which the full interplay of forces in either 
place could not really be assessed. The 

also suffers from the inclusion of 
m irrelevant personal detail and 
opinion and is sometimes distorted by 
the strong, and undisguised, prejudices of 
the author. And it loses rather than 
gains from frequent digressions to attack 
acts of stupidity and intolerance which 
are not really germane to the thesis he 
is developing. 

In some ways the most interesting 
section of the book is that on the early 
allied planning for Germany, although 
much in these chapters has little to do 
with the rest of the book. Here the 
author’s personal biases are given full 
rein, but as one man’s view, vigorously 
and -forthrightly put, the exposition is 
interesting arid the indictment devastat- 
ing. 
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CHISHOLM’S HANDBOOK OF COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Rewritten by L. Dudley Stamp and 
S. Carter Gilmour. 

Longmans. 928 pages. 60s. 


This book consists, as did previous 
editions, of a section on commodities, a 
section om countries and a section on 
subjects such as climate, soil, labour and 
transport. It is imteresting reading for 
those who need a general knowledge of 
economic geography; but it is ‘mainly a 
massive and useful work of reference. 

The selection of material is not entirely 
happy. For example, there are no less than 
three pages on the navigable waterways of 
the United States, while, apart from iron 
and steel, American manufacturing industry 
is hardly mentioned. Indeed, industry is 
not adequately covered in the volume as 
a whole, possibly because the first edition 
appeared in 1 This fourteenth edition 
shows other signs of age. It is not still 
“ largely true ” to say that the United States 
is “on the whole pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country.” Sugar is not, and has 
not been for the last twenty-five years, its 
largest import. Is 1901 the most recent 
year for which figures of the supply of 
natural gas could be found? Unless the 
next edition of this seemingly immortal 
work is much more radically pruned and 
supplemented, it will become an economic 
history instead of an economic geography. 


Books Received 


ReELicious Trusts: Their Meaning, Scope 
and Development. 

By C. E. Crowther. 

George Ronald. 166 pages. 21s. 


PEOPLE, PLACES AND TuHInGs: Volume III, 
Things, and Volume IV, Ideas. 

General Editors: Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Harvard Gibbs-Smith. 

Published by The Grosvenor Press and 
distributed. by The National Magazine 
Company. Each volume has 478 pages and 
costs 42s. 

The first two volumes in this copiously 
illustrated series were reviewed in The 
Economist of October 2, 1954. The series 
is now completed. 

BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL. 

By Barnet Litvinoff. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 285 pages. 18s. 
Wurrtaker’s ALMANACK 1955, 

}. Whitaker and Sons, 1,190 pages. 15s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are writ 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 
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Strategic Arguments 


Washington, D.C. 


IELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY has served for 

so long, and with such distinction, in international com- 
mands that clearly he does not regard himself as the servant 
of any particular western government. In consequence he 
felt no shyness in offering his conclusions on the future of 
warfare to the United States government in a speech on 
November 29th. He emphasised that victories to come 
would be won in the air ; that “ the day of the large warship 
on the surface is over”; and that when control of the sea 
passes to the air, as it eventually will, “we should stop 
building any more aircraft carriers.” But even the Field- 
Marshal, who has never been afraid to stir up a hornet’s 
nest, could hardly have guessed the flurry and consternation 
which his remarks—or rather their timing—would create 
in Washington. For, with an authority which even those 
who resented his advice could not dispute, he has brought 
into the open a controversy which has been simmering 
beneath the surface for several years, and he did this at the 
moment when the military Budget for the year from mid- 
1955 to mid-1956 is undergoing its final revisions before 
being presented to a Democratic Congress which is particu- 
larly critical of the Republican defence policy. 


* 


With the present Administration’s abandonment of the 
principle of the “ year of maximum danger ”—that is, of a 
rapid build-up of forces toward a defined year in which 
the Soviet threat would supposedly beat its greatest—in 
favour of a long-term programme, the working figure for 
the annual defence Budget was set last year at $30 billion 
(as against $13 billion in the year before the Korean war or 
$60 billion in the year 1951-52). For the year 1954-55, 
the figure is $29%6 billion although, with the carry-over of 
previously authorised funds, the rate of expenditure is about 
$35.5 billion. Two weeks ago Mr Charles Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defence, confirmed that actual expenditure for 
the next fiscal year would remain at about this year’s level, 
but that there would be an increase of up to $5 billion in 
the Administration’s request for new funds ; part of this 
would be for new reserve and pay programmes, but other- 
wise the Air Force would be the principal beneficiary. 

Because none of these figures really mean much until 
funds have been authorised and appropriated in detail by 
Congress, which therefore acts as a court of appeal over 


the decisions of the Defence Department, it is inevitab); 
that the three Services should take their cases—discreetly « 
blatantly—to the legislators and the public. Each Servi¢ 
at this time of year begins to adduce the broadest and wisey 
reasons why it should be given a larger share of the cake, 
or at least not a smaller one. 

The feud between the Navy and the Air Force over th 
question of super-aircraft carriers or long-range bomber 
has been dormant for the past four years, ever since the 
fact of the Korean war cut the Gordian knot of strategic 
theory by forcing a decision that both must be built simu- 
taneously. The first of four 60,000-ton carriers, the USS 
Forrestal, was floated at Hampton Roads last Saturday and 
will be ready for service in a year’s time. Her sister ships 
Saratoga and Ranger, will be launched in 1955 and 1956 
respectively, and a fourth of the great ships is on the draw- 
ing board. Ideally the Navy wants a major overhaul of it 
existing 400 ships in commission during 1957, and the 
construction of a fifth carrier by 1958, but for this it has yet 


_ to get congressional authorisation. 


Spokesmen for the Navy have been able to use the argu- 
ment, in rebuttal of the Field-Marshal and in support of 
their request for a fifth carrier, that with the constant 
improvement of bombing techniques and guided missile 
only a mobile base for aircraft can elude attack, in the 
event of war. They claim that the overseas bases of the 
Air Force, and even those in the United States, could not 
hope to survive more than the first few days of the outbreak 
of total war if the Soviet’s offensive capability was mai 
tained. Speaking on November 11th the Assistant Secretaty 
of the Navy for Air envisaved a new kind of carrier group 
able to maintain hich speeds in all sea conditions 

so widely dispersed that no single weapon of any size wt 

can now visualise can seriously damage more than om 

ship. . . . It could include aircraft able to deliver larg 
weapons under all weather conditions against enemy bass 
more than 1,500 miles distant. 

Nevertheless there is a growing measure of agreement 
in the United States with Lord Montgomery's thesis that | 
the advent of thermo-nuclear weapons reduces the orthodor 
role of Navies. As one of the most respected Americal 
military commentators wrote in the October issue of th 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists : 

The Navy still thinks of anti-submarine warfare in tems 
of hunter-killer groups . . . busy scouring the s¢as fot 
submarines. They have not accepted the obvious fact - 
submarine pens and harbours can be knocked out ™ 
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ease by using atomic bombs on the nests.... Even worse 
from the naval point of view is the possibility that harbours 
can be destroyed by atomic weapons. ... It is also quite 
obvious that large amphibious operations are impossible in 
a war between atomic powers. Nevertheless the Navy is 
maintaining at enormous expense an amphibious lift of 
hundreds of ships for two Marine divisions. The rationali- 
sation is that this amphibious lift would be able to land 
troops in Europe when the ports had been destroyed. 


Such considerations make it improbable that the Navy will 
get the new general shipbuilding programme for which it 
1S askin 

The Air Force, which will by next June have reached 
a strength of 115 wings, on the road to its eventual target 


of 137 wings by 19§7, is by contrast a satisfied power. In 
comparison with the first years of the rearmament pro- 
gramme aircraft production is now functioning more 
smoothly. It is partly this, and partly the fact that the 
programme for overseas bases has, for political and military 


reasons, been pushed almost to its limit, that has led to 
the decision to increase the number of the longest range 
bombers 

The most controversial statement about Air Force policy 
has come recently from Mr Thomas Finletter, who was 
President Truman’s Secretary of Air. In his book, Power 
and Policy, he argues that, since the Soviet Union will soon 
possess the ability to make a “sneak atomic attack on the 
United States which will destroy our major cities and most 
of our industry,” the United States must build up a nuclear 
capacity so overwhelming that it will clearly survive such 
an attack and possess sufficient force to destroy the Russians. 
Only thus will peace be preserved. Mr Finletter’s objection 
to Mr Dulles’s “ massive retaliation” thesis is that it is 
an empty threat because it is not in fact based on a really 
massive force. Mr Finletter would like to see the appro- 
priations for the Air Force rise immediately from their 
present level of about $12 billion a year to some $18 to 
$20 billion, even if the other Services suffer proportionately. 


* 


This view-seems most unlikely to prevail if only because 
of the new influence and authority which is being exerted 
by General Matthew Ridgway, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army. In the great inter-Service arguments between the 
Navy and the Air Force in the late nineteen-forties, the 
Army was silent. Under the plans formulated by the Admin- 
istration at the end of the Korean war, both the appropria- 
tions for and the strength of the Army were to be gradually 
reduced until by mid-1955 it stood at 1,100,006 men 
organised in seventeen divisions with the equivalent of two 
more divisions dispersed in smaller units. But General 
Ridgway has neither been content to be a spectator nor to 
accept these reductions without protest. He has consistently 
Pointed out that it is valid to depend on airpower alone if 
total war is the only kind to be fought. But he maintains that 
to base the main strength of the United States on a series of 
Weapons which political, international and humanitarian 
Considerations will probably inhibit it from using, except 
in the event of direct attack from Russia, and to make 
"0 provision for fighting in local wars, is certain to lead to 
eae attrition of American influence and international 

net 


Now the Army is beginning to reorganise itself for two 


purposes. First, it is moving gradually towards greater 
geographical mobility ; in this it is helped by being able.to 
withdraw divisions from Korea and station them in Hawaii 
and the United States. The eventual aim is to have two or 
three corps of, say, three divisions each of high calibre 
troops which any potential local aggressor in South East 
Asia or elsewhere would know were instantly available to 
be transported by air to stiffen local resistance forces. The 
Army’s second function is to streamline its divisions—test 
exercises are being carried out for this purpose with two 
divisions during the winter—and to make them smaller and 
less dependent on road transport, so that they can fight*on 
the atomic battlefield where dispersion in defence will be 
essential and where the old chain-of-supply system will be 
unusable. 

How well the Army, and to a lesser extent the other two 
Services, can adjust themselves to the new era of warfare 
will depend partly on the success that the Administration’s 
proposals for a new military manpower programme have 
with Congress and public opinion. Faced with a declining 
rate of re-enlistment in the Army and the Air Force, and 
with serious depletion of the Army’s National Guard 
divisions (the equivalent of British territorial units), the 
Administration has come to the unpalatable conclusion that, 
as well as making active service more attractive by increases 
in pay and pensions, it must have at least a modified form 
of Universal Military Training in order to form a ready 
reserve. The new scheme will take the place of the present 
Selective Service Act which expires next June. UMT has 
been bitterly opposed in the past by church, school and 
labour groups, but the importance which the President 
seems prepared to attach to it makes it likely that even so 
great a break with the American tradition will become law. 


Season of Good Will ? 


HE shock of Senator McCarthy’s attack on the Presi- 
dent seems to have brought the Republican party to 
its senses ; all but the most irresponsible now realise that, 
if the right wing is given its head, the election will be lost 
in 1956. Deserted, for the moment at least, by his reput- 


_ able friends, including General Van Fleet, Mr McCarthy 


has retired to recuperate ; when he reappears in Washington 
he will no longer have the prestige or the opportunities of 
a committee chairman. Senator Knowland has been con- 
scientiously reading himself back into the party, but he has 
forfeited more than he can easily spare of the authority and 
respect on which effective leadership in the Senate depends. 
The President has characteristically held out a conciliatory 
hand, declaring that Mr Knowland’s differences with him 
on Far Eastern questions are over method rather than 
policy. The Senator can prove the truth of this when the 
new session of Congress opens. 

The programme for that new session was outlined early 
this week at meetings between congressional leaders, the 
President and his Cabinet officers. But Republican spokes- 
men from both houses were consulted less fully this year 
than last, partly, perhaps, because Mr Eisenhower now 
recognises more clearly that it is his duty to give Congress 
a firm lead, but mainly because the Republicans are no 
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longer in a position to take responsibility for getting the 
President’s programme through Congress—even should 
they want to do so. Much of the new programme, how- 
ever, apparently consists of domestic proposals which went 
to the wall last year—such as higher postal rates, more 
public housing, government health re-insurance. This is in 
keeping with Mr Eisenhower’s answer to the McCarthy 
threat to split the Republican party: he is determined to 
work for “something positive and progressive,” which is 
what “the great mass of the people of the United States 
wants,” and if some people decide to split off because of 
lesser considerations, they can. 

Many Democrats are in theory ready to support large 
parts of this programme, but whether political practice will 
allow this in any large measure is doubtful. When it came 
to discussing foreign affairs on the second, bipartisan, day 
of the White House consultations, the Democrats. were 
called in. Since both they and the President are agreed 


on the urgency of implementing his programme for lowering: 


trade barriers, it seems probable that the Democrats will 
celebrate their regained control of Congress by giving Mr 
Eisenhower what his own party denied him in this respect 
last year. But many Democrats, like many Republicans, are 
doubtful about any large increase in aid for Asia, and over 
tax, farm and public power policies they differ sharply with 
the President. In spite of the success of this week’s efforts 
to spread the Christmas spirit over Washington, the new 
year there can hardly be a very happy one. 


Clearing the Decks 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S belief that a rolling swell 
rather than a typhoon lies ahead in world policy is 
reflected in a number of recent changes in his administrative 
team. Increasingly, the problem of foreign policy will be 
seen in the light of a long-term economic and ideological 
contest with the Communist bloc. The economists and the 
public relations experts are taking the limelight away from 
the admirals and the cloak-and-dagger men. Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller is to be appointed an administrative assistant to 
the President on matters of foreign policy. He will deal par- 
ticularly with problems of economic aid, cultural exchanges 
and the vexed question of the United States information 
agencies abroad. Significantly, this post was formerly held 
by Mr C. D. Jackson, whose main interests were under- 
cover intelligence and militant propaganda. 

The President has also established a Council of Foreign 
Economic Policy to be headed by Mr Joseph Dodge, 
formerly director of the Bureau of the Budget. The council 
will attempt to co-ordinate the countless aspects of economic 
aid, of foreign investment and of international monetary 
relations that affect American foreign policy. Operating at 
Cabinet level, the council will include the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Commerce and Agriculture, together with 
the director of the Foreign Operations Administration— 
an agency whose future is in doubt. Three of the members 
of the new council are also members of the top-level 
National Security Council, where economic needs must be 
integrated with strategic and political ends, 


Precisely because various aspects of national policy are 
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so tightly interwoven, the functions of the Cabinet a, 
becoming increasingly complex. . At times, as in recent con. | 
tentions over the proper scope and nature of American 

assistance to Asia, fiscal interests clash with the needs y 
strategy or propaganda and the President find< himself jn | 
a cross-fire between the members of his Cabinet. In orde, _ 
to streamline its sessions and improve briefings for them, | 
President Eisenhower has formed a Cabine: secretariat 
under the supervision of Mr Maxwell Rabb. 1: will be his 
duty to prepare an agenda for each Cabinet meeting and to 
see that its decisions are carried out. The use of a regular 
agenda for such discussions is a new departure in American 
government. The-memoits of Mr Ickes, an observant 
member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, sugges: that the | 
new scheme is much needed. 


Jets. and Turboprops 


New York. 

HE evidence presented by the court of inquiry into the 

Comet disaster, and the decision of Capital Airlines to | 
order a total of 60 Vickers Viscounts, focuses attention on 
the future course of aircraft development in the United 
States. After a great deal of debate on the respective merits 
of jet and turboprop aircraft, the pendulum has swung 
towards the latter. Most long distance operators {eel that 
the costs likely to be incurred in securing American certif- 
cates of airworthiness for a straight jet airliner would be 
prohibitive. 

Unlike Britain, the United States has never had a turbojet 
aircraft in production for commercial use. And only with 
government backing, in the form of a military order, could 
jet manufacturers achieve adequate security to plan com- 
mercial manufacture. Interest has been aroused by the Air 
Force’s request for a “ jet tanker ” to refuel big jet bombers 
in flight. The full contract for 200 aircraft has not yet been 
awarded, but the Boeing Airplane Gompany has received 
an order for 14 “ Stratotankers ” and this may be increased 
to 88. , Boeing can write off much of the 
cost of design and tooling that went into its commercial 
model, the slightly Boeing 707. This aircraft could 
be available for commercial air lines by 1958, but Boeing 
has yet to secure orders. The Douglas Aircraft Company 
has spent some $3 million on the design of its projected 
DC-8 jet airliner, but it will take no further action without 
substantial government backing. The future jet develop- 
ment policies of the Lockheed Aircraft Ccrporation also 
depend on the outcome of Air Force contracts. 

Boeing, Douglas and “Lockheed have barely reached for 
the Comet’s tail in the field of airliner design. But as fat § 
as jet engine design and ion goes, American technica 
progress compares favourably with that of Britain. The 
Westinghouse Electric ion, the General Electric} 
Company and Pratt and Whitney are each working 004 © 
“ turbofan ” design. Americans will soon have engines com 
parable in some respects to the Rolls-I Conway. Britain 
would, in any event, have met stiff competition i trying ° 
sell jet engines and jet airliners to the United States. But 
ironically, the Comet disaster has made turboprop planes 


more important and there Britain has a commanding lead 
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Turboprop engines (in which a jet turbine is used to drive 
a conventional propeller) are inordinately difficult to design. 
For this reason the Douglas DC-7-D turboprop aircraft is 
being planned with a view to incorporating a new Rolls- 
Royce engine, the RB109. American Airlines, who expect 
to be particularly threatened by the Viscount invasion, are 
very interested in this technological “ marriage of con- 
venience ” between one kind of engine and another kind of 
piane. The same idea might be applied to, the Bristol 
Britannia’s new engines. In its projected turboprop version 
of a Super Constellation, Lockheed may choose between the 
Allison T-56 engine, its Pratt and Whitney competitor 
(T-34), or the Bristol. The choice will depend, largely, on 
technical grounds as these three engines are radically 
different. 


* 


But the Viscount is pulling far ahead of its rivals, such 
as the Consolidated Vultee (Convair) division of the General 
Dynamics Corporation, by virtue of its comfort and appeal 
for consumers. Customers insist on flying in a 4-engined 
vibration-free turboprop and the twin-engined Convair 
cannot compete even if it turns out to be more economical. 
Convair’s only answer will be to enter the turboprop field 
with its existing aircraft adapted for the installation of a 
British or American engine. Its most ambitious plan calls 
for a new 4-engine Convair in which four of the smaller 
Rolls-Royce Darts (now used in the Viscount) could be 
installed. But it has little chance of getting these engines 
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before 1958 when Rolls’s agreement to give Vickers exclu. 
sive use of the Dart is due to expire. 

These considerations apply mainly to medium-tap . 
flights. For long distance aircraft, the pace of turbopre 
development is bound to be slower. Turboprop cake 
are not yet available and the major airlines have recently 
made large and costly investments in new and more economic 
piston-driven aircraft. The development of a mixed, turbo. 
compound engine has allowed Douglas and Lockheed to 
stave off the obsolescence of their current models by as 
much as ten years. The new Douglas DC-7-C, called the 
Seven Seas, now being developed, is thought to be the last 
word in economic operation, particularly on trans-atlantic 
routes, and large commercial orders have been placed for it 
(although it has not yet flown). Only the introduction of 
turboprop aircraft by competitors can compel the major 
airlines to change over. Admittedly, the new models are 
being designed in the hope that they can be adapted for 
new engines, but there is little assurance that this new ide, 
will work out satisfactorily. Ultimately a great deal will 
depend on whether the customer is sufficiently “ speed-con- 
scious” to force the big airlines to give up piston-driven 
aircraft. 

These are exciting days for the makers of aircraft, both 
in Britain and in America. The American designers and the 
airlines have borne their share of criticism in the past for 
acquiescing in the British lead in both jet and turboprop 
airliners. But in future British aircraft can expect to meet 
keen competition in the American market. It is greatly to 
the credit of the American aircraft manufacturers that they 
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have shown every indication of preferring to fight their 
main competitors strictly on the basis of technical merit, 
operating economics, price and delivery dates, instead of 
invoking protectionism. The success of the Vickers 
Viscount is the more remarkable in that it has scotched 
one argument felt by many airline operators to be conclusive 


_the difficulty of maintaining and servicing British aircraft 
in America. The special servicing arrangements made with 
Capital Airlines, and the use of certain American accessories, 
have apparently satisfied the buyer. The test will be to 
show that they work in practice. 

But the largest market for the British is likely to be, 
not in aircraft, but in aircraft engines, for installation in 
American airframes. Here the British lead is the longest, 
and the servicing difficulties least. Hard decisions must 


still be made on the desirability of permitting American 
engine manufacturers to produce the latest British engines 
under licence, rather than exporting the engines direct from 
Britain. Whatever arrangements are finally decided upon, 
it is already clear that two-way trade, with British engines 
in American airframes in service with both British and 
American airlines, is the most probable pattern of develop- 
ment. Even if it is not, it will play an important part, and 
bring added intangible benefits from the closeness of the 
relationship between the American and British aircraft 
industries. It is the more important that the fair-mir.ded, 
liberal view of the American aviation industry should be 
matched by an equally fair-minded ang liberal view at 
Westminster, 


Workers Unite 


ARLIER this month the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
sations held what may be its last convention. 
Increasingly, all signs point towards a merger between the 
CIO and the American Federation of Labour. Since their 
armistice over inter-union “raiding” in June, these two 
giant organisations have moved towards closing a gap 
opened eighteen yeats ago in labour’s ranks. Difficulties 
still stand in the way of fusion: among these are the CIO’s 
strong objections to the existence of racial discrimination in 
certain AFL unions, and the fact that, before the presidents 
of both groups can finally negotiate a merger, they will have 
(0 outmanceuvre personal rivals. But it does appear prob- 
able that by the end of 1955 a single labour federation of 
fifteen million workers will enter into American economic 
and political life. The CIO has already demonstrated its 
Political drive in the last two elections ; fused with the vast 
mass of politically less educated members of the AFL it can 
help create a regular “labour vote.” This means, in turn, 
that the Eisenhower Administration will have to pay close 
attention to the feeling of organised labour before 1956 
rolls around. Otherwise it will face all over the nation the 
kind of militant union opposition that cost it a Senator from 
Michigan in November. 

Although the prospect of fusion with the AFL dominated 
the ClO convention, its president, Mr Walter Reuther, also 
Put forward a plan of battle. Under the fear of a recession 
and of Republican counter-measures, the unions have 
allowed industry a quiet year. But now business is booming 


1001 


and the Democrats are back in Congress, so the honeymoon 
in labour relations is over. Mr Reuther proposes to obtain 
for the American worker a guaranteed annual wage. He 
urges a rise in the federal minimum wage from 75 cents 
an hour to $1.25, a point on which the Administration is 
sympathetic. He wants a campaign to be fought against the 
legislatufes of 17 states in which there are laws against 
compulsory unionism and it seems that President Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of Labour wages agrees with Mr Reuther, 
although the White House does not. Finally, Mr Reuther 
has given notice that 1955 will be a year of wage demands 
and of strikes if need be. This is certainly a factor to be 
taken into account when weighing the present optimism 
about next year’s production figures. 


Oil in Deeper Waters 


New York. 


HETHER or not last year’s Act, which gave to the 

states the right to develop underwater oil resources 
within their historic sea boundaries, was “ the greatest give- 
away programme in history,” the taxpayers should at least 
congratulate the Administration on the supplementary 
Act it sponsored. This reserves tc the federal government 
the right to grant leases to drill for oil and gas in the larger 
underwater area between these historic state boundaries 
(in the Gulf of Mexico their exact position has not yet been 
settled) and the edge of the continental shelf. So far nearly 
all the development of offshore oil has been on state leases, 
but during October and November the first federal leases 
on the Louisiana and Texas coasts were offered to the 
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highest bidders. The results were beyond all expectations: 
97 leases off Louisiana brought the government just short of 
$130 million in initial bonus payments (the oil industry’s 
equivalent of the landlord’s “key money”) alone, more 
than twice as much as officials had predicted. And off the 
Texas coast, an area that was thought to be much less 
attractive to the oil companies, 19 leases brought in bonuses 
totalling $23 million. 

The most obvious question raised by this unexpectedly 
keen competition between the oil companies for offshore 
leases is: what do they expect to get out of it? Why, when 
supplies of crude oil are already in excess of demand, and 
when producers on ‘ry land have been forced to cut back 
production, should the oil companies be so anxious to pay 
large sums of money to the government, for the privilege 
of spending even larger sums drilling for oil in undersea 


areas ? Offshore drilling costs are from two to five times-as’ 
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high, and development costs three times as high, as on shore. 

One answer lies in the intense competition between the oil 
companies. The outer continental shelf is virtually unknown 
territory. The oil companies have no fear of the unknown. 
But they have an almost universal fear of losing to a com- 
petitor the right to explore the unknown—which may, after 
all, contain oil in even richer quantities than the geologists 
predict. Furthermore, the companies are confident that an 
unusually jarge number of the wells drilled offshore will be 
successful. It has béen estimated, perhaps over-optimistic- 
ally, that only 60 per cent of these wells will be dry holes, 
compared with eight out of nine on shore. The companies 
also hope that, as the scale of offshore drilling increases, 
costs will come down.. The emphasis is now on mobile 
platforms and submersible barges, rather than on fixed drill- 
ing platforms. On the other hand, as the offshore rigs 
venture into deeper and more distant seas, costs seem bound 
to rise ; in the latest Louisiana leasing several quite eagerly 
sought-after tracts’ were in 120 or more feet of water and 
all these federal leases were in areas more than 10} miles 
out to sea. 

_ The oil companies have now invested more than $500 
million in offshore oil in the Gulf of Mexico ; three months 
ago there were already 272 wells there and 36 drilling rigs 
at work. It is a common. fallacy to suppose that the oil 
companies undertake such huge outlays merely to prove, 
and then cap, oil and gas reserves as an imsurance against 
future shortages. The main ambition of the companies 
is to make their investment pay off as quickly as possible, 
and the recent bidding for leases suggests that by 1958 
production from offshore wells is more likely to exceed 
than to fall short of the 200,000 barrels a day that was 
estimated last year. 


Security or Protection ? 


HE President has approved, and thus made official, a 

national policy on production and utilisation of metals 
and minerals drawn up during the past year by a special 
Cabinet committee. The recommendations are designed to 
encourage an “orderly but vigorous” development of 
domestic mineral resources, as a basis for wartime mobili- 
sation. They include various forms of indirect, and if neces- 
sary direct, government aid, through tax concessions, 
encouragement for exploration and development and so on. 
Most important, however, was the recommendation that 
the strategic stockpile should be expanded. This was 
announced as long ago as last March so that no time should 
be lest, but the urgency was connected with the distress in 
the domestic mining industry rather than with the threat 
to the national security. 

The effect of this recommendation, and of the recent 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, has 
been to increase substantially the estimated cost of the 
stockpile in this and future years and to divide it into three 


parts. The original stockpile, authorised by legislation in - 


1939 and 1946, is now called the minimum stockpile ; at 
the end of June it was 60 per cent complete and there were 
only 18 items (out of about 75 going into it) of which more 
than so per cent of the desired quantity remained to be 
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purchased. Then there is the supplemental stockpile of 
materials obtained either by barter for surplus American 
farm commodities or by purchases with foreign CUrTeNcies 
received for such commoditi¢s. Finally, there is the long. 
term stockpile, the result of the Cabinet committee’. recom. 
mendation, which is supposed to make the United States 
entirely independent, in the event of war, of all sources of 
supply outside the Western Hemisphere. The im niediate 
effect has been that the government has been buy ng large 
quantities of domestic lead and zinc in recent month: 

These purchases have had the desired result of <: 
prices and pushing up demand, which has also been «1imy. 
lated by the recent improvement in industrial, « pecially 
automobile, output. Shipments of zinc in Novembe: were 
the highest for seven years. But lead and zinc mining 
interests are far from satisfied and are still de; anding 
increased tariff protection. They thus give substance to the 
growing fear that this new and broader use—som« people 
would say misuse—of the stockpile:may hang a burden of 
metal surpluses round the nation’s neck that could before 
long weigh on taxpayers and commodity markets as heavily 
as do the farm surpluses today. The agricultural sysiem of 
price supports at least does not try to hide the protection 
it gives to the farmer under the excuse of being esseitial to 
the national security. 


idying 


Dimes ‘Go Marching On 


NE of the causes closest to the heart of President 
Roosevelt was the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and its annual collection of ten cent pieces—the 
“March of Dimes.” Now there are indications that years 
of intensive research and financial support have borne fruit 
and that the scourge of poliomyelitis may soon be materially 
abated. Last week, three American physicians shared the 
Nobel prize in medicine for their work on the polio virus, 
At the same time, Dr Jonas Salk, who has perfected an ant- 
polio vaccine, expressed the hope that if the proper age 
groups were vaccinated all over the United States polio 
could be all but eliminated in the next five years. 

There are three types of virus causing polio and Dr Salk’s 
vaccine is designed to give immunity against all three. It 
is his opinion that this immunity may last for a lifetime. This 
view contradicts earlier beliefs that long-term immunity 
could be achieved only by natural infection or by ‘nocula- 
tion with a living virus. It is now stated that a double 
inoculation, with a sufficient time interval between the 
injections, eliminates most of the difficulties encountered 
in the use of a “ dead” vaccine. The National Foundation 
has purchased nine million doses of Salk vaccine for use 
next year. 7 

One of the most exciting aspects of these findings is the 
light they throw on the problem of vaccines against 
influenza, pneumonia, and certain rheumatic heart diseases. 
The age of “‘antibodies ” has entered on a new phase and 
there is real hope that some of the great scourges of man 
can be eliminated by immunisation. It is wort noting 
that state authorities, despite their nearly morbid suspicions 
of “ socialised medicine ” and mass health schemes, have 
been co-operating wholeheartedly in a series of tes's of the 
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SelfCommunion in Strasbourg 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


!EN the Consultative Assembly is not consulted, it 
s established the practice of consulting itself. This 
on struck home during the last part of the Assem- 


sixth session at Strasbourg last week. The chief 


bly’s 

object of the. Assembly’s. self-communion was to give its 
views on the Paris agreements, including the Saar agree- 
ment, and on its relations with the Assembly of Western 
European Union. 

To the Paris agreements the general attitude was one 
of resigned acceptance. Britain’s commitment of forces to 
the continent was. welcomed,-but the arrangements as a 
whole failed to provoke enthusiasm. The German Socialists 
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naintained their opposition. Federalists who had been 
nt supporters of the Eurepean Defence Community 
ated their dissatisfaction with the revised version which 
too far short of the supra-national idea. This was the 
of the MRP’s abstention in the final vote, although 
nosity towards M. Mendés-France also played a part. 


t of the Assembly regarded acceptance of the Paris 


greements as essential, and the resolution which was 


| by 82 votes to 7 with 14 abstentions, “ emphasises 


1eed for early ratification of these agreements.” 


g on the Saar agreement showed a similar pattern. 
ution giving general approval was adopted by 77 
5 with 5 abstentions. The German Socialists were 


in opposition, and laid down a heavy barrage of 


\ sharp interchange—an umcommon occurrence at 
urg—between them and the Saar Minister of Justice 
that feelings were running high, and gave rise to 
orebodings. 


Scandinavians Out in the Cold 


of the debate centred on the connection between 


e Paris agreements and further negotiations with the 
Sovi f 


Union. The original proposal exjsressed the hope 
hese negotiations will be undertaken immediately 
© ratification of the agreements.” This provoked 
amendments, and the final. compromise expressed 
- that “exchanges will take place at once through 
..¢ channels so that negotiations may be undertaken 


1 as possible after ratification of the agreements, the 
nentation of which shall not be delayed.” These 
‘ons were mainly- due to members of the British 


delegation, both Conservative and Labour. 


n 


Assem 





oly and the links to be established between the WEU 


the organisation of the Western European Union 





and the Council of Europe there was a significant increase 
in the number of abstentions. The resolution presented 
by Mr Maclay was adopted by 66 votes, with none against, 
but 38 abstained. It was not difficult to justify reserva- 
tions about the “ Maclay proposals,” since they were open 
to the criticism either that they were too specific or were 
not specific enough. They were neither a general expres- 
sion of good intentions, nor were they a complete plan of 
operation. 

But the particular justifications for reserve were less 
important than the attitudes from which they sprang. On 
the one hand, there was the feeling among the Scandi- 
navians that they were being left out in the cold. On the 
other, there was the determination of the more. ardent 
federalists to strive to make WEU resemble EDC—or the 
Coal and Steel Community—as much as possible. Although 
ever since 1951 general lip-service has been given to the 
“Eden Plan” for the development of European co-opera-" 
tion “ within the framework” of the Council of Europe, 
the perfunctory treatment of the report of the Coal and 
Steel Community was a further illustration of how remote 
the “Eden plan” remains from realisation. 


Umbrella or Hub? 


The upshot of this meeting was that if the Paris agree- 
ments were not ratified, the consequences would be too 
painful to contemplate. If they are ratified, there remains 
the question of how WEU will ‘be fitted into the system of 
West European co-operation or “ integration.” Previously 
the problem lay between the Little Europe of the Six—the 
member countries of the Coal and Steel Community and 
EDC—and the Greater Europe of the Fifteen represented 
in the Council of Europe. Now the problem is more com- 
plex. There are not only the Six and the Fifteen, but 
also the Seven of WEU There is talk of the Council of 
Europe being the “umbrella” for European institutions. 
This implies a passive role in which the Council of Europe 
would be the recipient of reports and continues its self- 
communion. There is, on the other hand, the possibility 
of making the Council of Europe the co-ordinating body— 
not the “ umbrella” but the “ hub ”—for West European 
institutions. The “ Maclay proposals” represent a desire 
on the -part of the Consultative Assembly to follow the 
latter course. But the choice of direction rests not with 
the Consultative Assembly but. with the Committee of 
Ministers which is meeting this week. 
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How Uno Gives Aid 


WO debates at this year’s United Nations Assembly 
Tee thrown limelight on the difficulties of organising 
an international fountainhead of “aid.” They show that, 
at the giving end, effective aid is dependent on continuity 
more than on any other single factor. Yet continuity is 
just the element which the United Nations, working on 
unpredictable yearly votes of money from its richer mem- 
bers, is ill able to supply. This home truth was patent 
during the Assembly’s discussions on both its Technical 
Assistance Bureau (TAB) and its agency for helping the 
Palestinian Arab refugees (UNRWA). In neither case has 
the money so far supplied done the amount of work it 
should, and part of the reason why is that long-term budget- 
ing and-staffing have not been feasible. 

The case for mitigating this drawback was earnestly 
pleaded by the UN staff, and some donor governments 
were stirred out of their usual hand-to-mouth reaction to 
oratory. The best result that emerged was the vote of a 
five-year lease of life for UNRWA. (Its Director’s report, on 
which this debate hinged, was described in The Economist 
of November 13th.) Actual credits were prescribed only 
for this year—$25.1 million for relief and $36 million for 
rehabilitation of the Arab refugees—but a target of a $200 
million reserve for rehabilitation was specified. Donor 
governments are therefore on notice that this sum must be 
found or else the current effort will be vain ; governments 
that voted for the resolution are morally committed to 
contribute at least as much as they have this year for four 
more years ; and the agency can now go ahead on that basis. 


Too Much Frittering 


TAB faced the same problem, but was obliged to meet 
it differently. It tried to persuade governments to support 
its programme for periods longer than the normal one year, 
but met with only limited success. It therefore fell back 
on a device that for the moment diminishes the range of 

‘its work: it proposed the setting aside of a proportion of 
each year’s funds—$3 million out of some $25 million— 
so as to form a reserve that would enable it to tide over 
gaps. At present these not only appear between financial 
years ; they also yawn within a single year because donor 
states either fail to live up to their pledges, or else honour 
them so late in the year that TAB is temporarily unable to 
meet its obligations. For 1955, for instance, the United 
States (which in 1954 contributed §7 per cent of the total 
funds voted for UN’s technical assistance programme) is 
not prepared to make a formal pledge until Congress actually 
appropriates the money. Of course some will be forth- 
coming, but uncertainty as to how much will persist until 
well into next year, enhanced by the fact that no one knows 
how Congress will react either to the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the programme, or to the corollary of this new 
development, which is the employment of Soviet tech- 
nicians in the course of UN’s assistance work. 

Another uncertainty is that the Canadian contribution, 
which is the third largest given and was $1.5 million last 
year, has been made conditional upon United States 
support. So the TAB staff is left to cope with current 
commitments as best it may, and to wish that it could 
hibernate, inactive, for six months so as to build up the 
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bank balance that would obviate a constant frittering of 
nerves and effort. The best news it received on the mone 
front was that more than a dozen countries, of which 
Britain is the largest giver, undertook to increase theis 
contributions for 1955. The British contribution js going 
up from £650,000 to £800,000, and will be paid in two 
instalments and on dates that have been specified. 

Donors, present and future, got some assurance this year 
that their money will be better spent than at times in the 
past. Administrative costs are coming down ; last year’s 
Assembly was hotly critical of the fact that, in 1953, nearly 
18 per cent of the money subscribed had been spent on 
administration and indirect operational costs. In 1955, 
TAB expects to spend on such costs only 15 per cent of 
the money allotted to a rather larger programme ; it hopes 
that this figure will fall to 12 per cent if the programme 
expands still further and more projects can be handled by 
the same basic staff ; meantime, it can point to an absolute 
reduction of 20 per cent in expenses, at headquarters and 
in the field, in 1954 as compared with 1953. There is 
further promise of economy in running costs in the form 
of better organisation as between the UN Specialised 
Agencies and TAB headquarters. 

To those who observe UN’s problem at the receiving end, 
the improvement that would be really conducive to value 
for money would be greater continuity of staffing. At 
present, technical experts are being sought on contracts 
for only a year or, at most, two years. The best technicians 
naturally prefer greater security and can get it for the asking 
in national administrations or commercial concerns ; TAB, 
therefore, in order to recruit persons of quality, often has 
to rely on men seconded from these organisations for 
shortish periods. If such men can be found with previous 
knowledge of the receiving country, well and good ; they 
may—even in a short period of service—succeed in leaving 
some mark on the Asiatics or Africans whom they advise. 
If not, and if as often happens they come from a world 
which has never before encountered an “underdeveloped” 
area at first hand, the benefits of their period of service are 
greater to them than to the receiving country. They leam 
much that is new to them, but are not vouchsafed enough 
time to put their new knowledge to account. In staffing 
as well as in other organisational matters, therefore, long- 
term financing is the key to effective work. Without it, 
TAB is merely scratching a furrow that it ought to be 
ploughing deep. ° 


Dr Evatt’s Fight for Survival 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


HE Australian Labour Party is in the midst of bitter 
a. internecine warfare to decide the future !eadership o 
the party. This struggle, perhaps the most poiitically de- 
vastating in Labour history, involves both personalities and 
principles; in particular, the political personality of Dr H.'. 
Evatt and_the political principles of his opponents within 
the party, the minority Catholic Action group. 

Recently, through what many observers regarded as # 
rather ham-fisted handling by the party leadership (notably 
in attacks on the Petrov commission on Soviet espionage), 
Dr Evatt presented a sitting target’ for the Catholic Action 
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group which had long been critical of his allegedly “ soft” 
attitude towards Communism. They were even more critical 
when later the Petrov commission presented its interim 
report, declaring that Dr Evatt’s legal submissions, criticising 
the investigation, were “fantastic and wholly unsupported 
by any credible evidence.” Catholic Action leaders seized 
on this official finding to try to oust the Labour leader and 
came within an ace of succeeding. 

It is now plain that at this low point in his affairs Dr Evatt 
planned to rehabilitate his political fortunes by a course of 
action without precedent in Australian Labour history. He 
raised what is now termed the “ sectarian issue.” In a two- 
hour address to a federal executive meeting of the Labour 
party he told members that “ outside influences ” (presum- 
ably clerical) were attempting to gain control of the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party and denoui:ced their activities, 
especially in the party’s industrial groups, which were formed 
to oust Communists from unions. “These factions and 
interests,” said Dr Evatt, 

in many cases had objectives foreign to Labour, and, 

operating secretly, had the-effect of a fifth-column operating 

within the Labour movement. I ask the members of the 

Labour party and the unions to take the opportunity given 

by the federal executive to organise and work for freedom 

of expression, freedom of worship and other fundamental 
principles precious to Labour. Labour is opposed to all 
forms of totalitarianism, Communism, Fascism and 

McCarthyism. 


Sensational Decision 


His reference to the “ opportunity ” given by the federal 
executive referred to that body’s sensational decision to 
declare vacant all positions in the Victorian State branch. of 
the party, as from February 26, 1955, on which day a new 
election is to be held to fill these compulsory vacancies. 
This decision represented stage one in the Evatt plan to 
get rid of the Catholic Action group—in other words the 
chief critics of the Evatt leadership. The decision repre- 
sented a major triumph for his rough-and-tumble 
organisers, since the Victorian branch leadership provided 
the main political-planning group-of Catholic Action. and 
included some of Dr Evatt’s. bitterest critics. 

But this sensational decisiom was not achieved without 
running great political risks, the end of which are not yet 
fully visible. It was achieved by putting heavy pressure 
on the federal executive to declare the Victorian seats 
vacant, on pain of seeing the. largest union, the Australian 
Workers’ Union, disaffiliate from the Labour party and 
form its own party. Moreover, the evidence shows that 
when Victoria is “cleaned up,” the AWU will move on to 
“clean up” New South Wales in the same way. 

But Mr W. M. Bourke, a Victorian Labour MP who is 
strongly opposed to Dr Evatt but is not a member of 
Catholic Action, is evidently not to be thus “cleaned up.” 
Mr Bourke is one of the youngest members in the federal 
Parliament and has Been outspoken in his dissatisfaction 
with Dr Evatt’s leadership. So much so, that during the last 
election campaign, he argued publicly against some aspects 
of Dr Evatt’s social services policy, to the great rejoicing 
of the Liberal government. : 

Mr Bourke recently did something equally heinous. He 
Publicly disclosed party allegations that Dr Evatt had in 
1951 accepted £13,000 from the Communist party, after 
his successful campaign against the Liberal government's 
attempt to outlaw the Communists in Australia. Mr Bourke 
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said “I am sick and tired of this persistent unholy alliance 
between Dr Evatt and the Communist party.” — 

Dr Evatt branded these imputations as a “sheer 
fabrication.” But the attack, combined with the sensational 
Victorian dissolution, has had the‘effect of forcing a party 
investigation of the alleged Communist financial support. 
It will simost certainly mean that Mr K. Beazley, another 
young Labour MP, will be recalled from his present 
extended world tour (designed, in Mr Bourke’s opinion, to 
keep him out of the hands of the Petrov commission in 
probing this very matter) to tell what he is said to know 
about Dr Evatt and the Communist gift. 

It would therefore seem that Dr Evatt’s strategy—to divert 
party attention from the question of his leadership by raising 
the “ sectarian issue ” in order to remove his worst critics— 
has been largely nullified by Mr Bourke’s public repetition 
of the 1951 allegation that Dr Evatt had accepted financial 
aid from the Communists. 

It is expected that this allegation will be seized on by 
the members of Catholic Action as one.of their main batteries 
against the leader.and his supporters in the coming 1955 
contest. But should they be defeated, it is feared in party 
circles that they would fall back on a new and tougher line, 
namely, a break-away “ Christian Democrat” type of Labour 
party opposed to the Evatt brand. It is feared that this 
would permanently divide the Labour vote and so provide 
the jubilant Liberal~party with a blank cheque at every 
election. A break-away “Christian Democrat” Labour 
party, however, would seem to be open to clerical influence, 
and it is doubtful whether a majority of voters could be 
persuaded to vote for such a party in a country traditionally 
suspicious of clerical influence in politics. But both the 
future of Catholic Action and of the leadership of the Labour 
party will emerge more clearly when the federal conference, 
the supreme organ of the party, meets in Hobart next March. 


The Lure of Cammunist China 


FROM OUR: TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


HORTLY before he became Prime Minister, Mr Ichiro 
Hatoyama denounced the “ weak pro-American policies 

of Mr Yoshida,” and—while piously, doubtless truthfully 
and therefore more dangerously disavowing pro-Communist 
sympathies—called for increased trade with Communist 
China and Soviet Russia. With a straight face, he also 
blamed Mr Yoshida for preventing the resumption of closer 
Asian relations at Washington’s behest. But about the same 
time Mr Yoshida approved the visit to Peking on a trade 
mission of Mr Shozo Murata, former Cabinet Minister, 
former president of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and now 
president of the Association for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade. Mr Murata has been urging “ peaceful 
coexistence between Japan and China” with no involve- 
ment in the possibilities of coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It is perhaps necessary to 
repeat that APIT is non-political and includes conservatives, 
businessmen and industrialists who abominate the Japanese 
socialists but make common cause with them on this issue. 
In making these moves, the two rivals, Mr Hatoyama and 
Mr Yoshida, were reasoning with the current of Japanese 
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opinion. Almost overnight, pro-Chinese sentiment has 
become respectable, democratic, honourable and by 
some curious Oriental deviousness, loyally, logically 
and commendably fellow-Asian.~ (The. references, inci- 
dentally, ».are “almost dmvariably to “China,” not to 
“ Communist China”; but this may. not be Japanese 
ambivalence so much as Japanese conviction that there is 
only one China and that the Formosan garrison is important 
solely because of its-political associations with the unpre- 
dictable Westerners in Washington.) The most significant 
and disturbing implication of this swift response by the 
Japanese—rightists and leftists alike—to Peking’s first 
belated gestures of friendship is the supreme and universal 
indifference to the possible effects of Japan’s pro-China 
sentiment on Washington’s pro-Japan sentiment. 


“No Beggars or Flies 33 


For the record, it is instructive to émbalm these carefully 
translated, but internationally ignored, comments by mem- 
bers of the all-party Diet mission. which recently made a 
one-month visit to China on the heels of the earnest 
British Socialists: 


Mosaburo. Suzuki (chairman of the Left-wing Socialists) 
—The people of China want to live in peace not only with 
Japan but with all countries, even the United States. ... 
Chou En-lai repeatedly said during talks that the Japanese 
people are “ brave, hard-working and very intelligent.” I 
personally think that his statement was not a mere com- 
pliment, but an expression of his ardent desire to maintain 
perpetual peace and good relations with Japan. He knows 
too well . . . that it would not be advantageous to China 
to have Japan and its people as enemies. I therefore 
would like to propose that we restore rélations to normal 
at the earliest possible date, open diplomatic channels 
between the two countries and endeavour together to join 
the United Nations. 


Kikuichiro Yamaguchi (executive of Mr Yoshida’s Liberal 
Party, former secretary-general)}—Communist China - is 
ruled by a strict belief in Mao Tse-tung and the leaders 
of the.Communist Party, and«theit forceful politics were 
necessary to reconstruct the corruption-ridden politics of 
so many past centuries, » It was. very: impressive that the 
great leader of China should have established such a power- 
ful government after thirty years of struggle and betrayal 
of the people.. Chou Ef-lai made much of me. I was 
impressed by the complete success of the revolution. . . 
There is no reason to be anxious about a possible assault 
on Formosa, because continental China would be the very 
country to suffer the severest damage in a war. Through 
peace, on the other hand, she could establish such a 
powerful political system as would continue for more than 
200 years. 


Professor Michitako Kaino, Toritsu University, Tokyo— 
There seems to be little doubt that the Chinese are now 
satishied with the fact that they can read and learn letters, 
eat meat, be clad in new suits and enjoy drama and the 
movies ; that they are given, or at least have better access 
to, dwelling houses ; that any of them, if possessed with 
ability, can obtain a college education with no discrimina- 
tion and without spending even a cent ; that, even though 
their source of knowledge is one-sided, they have come to 
acquire a certain amount’ of knowledge on world affairs. 
There is no doubt that their future is filled with hope. 

Tomoji Abe, leading fapanese novelist and critic—While 
it is true that writers and artists are requested to “co- 
operate ” with the projects of establishing a new Socialis 
state, so far as I could see, there was no deliberate oppres- 
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sion of thought and speech in China. The 
_“ tomorrow’s literature” in China was enunciatc.’ 
‘Tse-tung in the late forties at the. Symposium 
ture in Yenan, Which has as its basis. 
people happier ; 2,>—To be™ realistic in: aitietic 3 

Ichiro Aoyagi “(Liberal Party Hhetibée—-China :: is 
friendly relations more than-anything else. Th-- 
beggafs or flies: Japan must abolish passport - 
to promote intercourse between Japan and Chin:. 

Kumaichi Yamamoto (secretary-general of the / 
for the Promotion of International, Trade—n0) -»0lit\cq 
and Osaka-backed)—The first thing Japan Should do is to 
formulate and pursue an autonomous economic pc cy. . 
As is well known, continental China has tried pos: vely h 
increase her trade with Japan, allowed the entry o! | ipanese 
trade representatives, permitted them to make ir. pectign 
tours afd even consented to enter into trad: agree- 
ments. ... After the lifting of restrictions on the ‘:eedom 
of visiting each other’s countries, there should be q 
Japanese removal of the COCOM embargo list on exports 
to China. 


This surely represents a rewarding harvest for Peking 


ities, 
"seeking 
© are no 
‘rictions 


\Clation 


from the first sprinkling of Red propaganda seed on the 


naively impressionable Japanese soil.’ 

Behind this strong and growing move for Japanese 
rapprochement with Communist China, the West would 
be wise to discern not only natural trade and racial impulses, 
but fundamentally a basic popular urge for apparent inde- 
pendence in international affairs—all the more popular, 
subconsciously, if it runs counter to the intentions and 
hopes of the benevolent: but now. ne help of the 


a 


‘ United States, — ; ie 


Closing Time in France 


N a recent British film the very idea of a Paris pub 

governed by licensing hours was thought to be hilarious. 
Now, iowever, the French government has Beokibit ed i. 
sale Of ‘alcohol betweem 5” ‘and ‘to a.m. Though th 
decree covers rather ‘odd ours, it should not be dismal 
as an Official. “ gag.” © Early-morhing drinking has long 
played its part in the intemperate habits of many }rench 
people. Alcoholism is indeed a serious matter in France, 
where its ravages on the general health of the population 
are much greater than anywhere else in the world. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey the average Frenchman consumes 
over three times as much alcohol as his British cou: ‘ee 
(28 litres of pure spitit per annum against about 8.5). M. 


‘‘Motor Business” 


The December issue of this new quarterly res’ area 
bulletin for the motor and allied industries ‘ls 
with :— 

The World Market for Passenger Cars. 

Prospects for Diesel-engined Commercial Ve!:' 

Trends in the United States ey 
The bulletin is fully illustrated by charts 
For particulars of this service apply to :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, §.W- 
-" < Whitehall 1511, Extension 17 
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PILOT AND CO-PILOT are used to this trip — way over the wide terrain of the 

great Australian outback. They make it every few weeks. Just the same it must, every*time, be 
a wonderful feeling to know they are so very welcome. They bring the mail. They 

bring the newspapers, the magazines and the journals, great rolls of them — weeks of reading 
at a time, to people hungry for reading and for news from all the world. 


Through offices in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and 
Adelaide, Bowaters supply paper on which are printed 


the principal newspapers and magazines of Australia. 
For the Bowater Organization makes newsprint for the OW aters 
newspapers and journals of the world ; other printing 
papers for magazines and reviews; paper for packages 


of almost infinite versatility. 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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Irrigating Drilling 


in in 
India France 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Irrigation schemes in India are bringing new fertility to many hundreds of these tools, including filing, drilling and 
millions of acres that were once parched and useless. Helping riveting machines. As in India and France, so in almost every 
to deliver this life-giving water are Atlas-Copco compressors part of the world, wherever compressed air is working hardest 
operating air-lift pumps, capable of raising 20,000 gallons per Atlas-Copcoison the job. Atlas~Copco equipment covers every 
minute. In France, the rapidly developing aircraft industry conceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the set 
devoted many months to testing new compressed air tools. After vicing and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 COun- 
assessment on standards of handiness, air consumption and _ tries, and you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s 
vibration, Atlas-Copco were chosen to supply the industry with leading compressed air specialists, 


* Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampé. 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD.. Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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Mendés-France has at least had the courage openly to brand 
this scourge of the people and to venture into a field loaded 
with political dynamite. His first moves have to be viewed 
in the context of a broader programme. 

The measures passed hitherto provide for the limitation 
of private distilling ; for the reduction of the alcoholic con- 
tent of certain drinks and their control. But a great deal 
more will have to be done to get rid of a century-old 
heritage. Over-production and over-consumption are twin 
evils. France must pay not only through the general effects 
of too much alcohol on the health of its population ; each 
year the state must also buy great quantities of surplus wine 
and sugar beet at umeconomic prices. Wine more than 
spirits stands at the heart of the problem and as long as 
there is too much wine flowing after too few people no 
tinkering with the tap will really solve it. The government’s 
solution is a progressive conversion of poorer quality vine- 
yards to more useful and profitable cultures. 

All steps in this direction will meet with strong, though 
sometimes camouflaged, opposition. How greatly rural 
interests are represented in parliament could be gauged 
recently when over 250 deputies put their names down to 
take part in the discussion of the agricultural aspects of 
the budget. Spokesmen for the countryside are to be found 
in all the parties. Some genuinely represent the interests 
of the poor peasants, while others have behind them the 
powerful pressure groups of aperitif firms or beet pro- 
ducers. By his programme M. Mendés-France has 
incurred their dangerous hostility. It is to be hoped that 
he will justify the worst fears of the most fanatical amid 
these greedy lobbyists. A tremendous amount must be 
done not only to cut down alcoholism but to improve 
housing and all the social services as well if the appalling 
scenes from Zola’s L’Assommoir are to lose their topical 
ring for French readers, 


NOTES FROM PAKISTAN 


(These notes are contributed by our correspondent 
in Karachi) 


Peace Over East Bengal 


T iE atmosphere of peace brooding over East Bengal 
seems almost too good to be true—perhaps it is. Still, 
the retreat from near-chaos is complete and a tremendous 
recovery has been made. In Dacca, Naryanganj or Chitta- 
gong it is difficult to realise how close a few months back 
this huge province of over 40 million people was to a state 
of complete anarchy ; Bengalis never do things by halves. 

he record of Governor’s rule in the Province is impres- 


sive. Law and order has been restored, the morale of the 
services revived and reinforced, and the administration 
hak n out of its accustomed lethargy. On the labour front 
all is quieter than it has been for some years. Only recently 


a strike in the Dacca Electrical Supply Corporation was 
averted by speedy negotiations and a solution acceptable to 
both parties evolved without resort to direct ‘action. On the 
Political side there has been little activity, but this should 
fot be attributed to apathy—far from it. 

_ The Eastern Wing has interpreted the recent constitu- 
Honal shake up and the proposed unification of the province 
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and states of West Pakistan as a moral justification for its 
resounding vote against the Muslim League on the one hand 
and for a large measure of autonomy on the other. It is 
considered that the tide of circumstance is flowing favour- 
ably, and that everything is to be gained by waiting. By the 
Governor-General’s action the East Bengal Muslim League 
Group, headed by Fazlur Rahman, Kwaja Nazimuddin and 
Mr Nurul Amin, has been discredited and banished into 
the political wilderness. When th: Governor-General, Mr 
Ghulam Mohammad accompanied by ‘Major-General 
Iskander Mirza visited Dacca in November he was accorded 
a tremendous ovation—in fact the leaders of the various 
parties comprising the United Front squabbled among 
themselves as to who should have the honour of being 
members of the reception committee. Nevertheless, despite 
the fulsome and flattering tones of the congratulatory 
speeches of welcome, references to the early restoration of 
parliamentary rule, during the Governor-General’s visit, 
were guarded-and non-committal. It was made perfectly 
clear, however, that an extreme left-wing government 
headed, or dirécted from the side-lines, by Moulana 
Bhashani would not be tolerated. 

There, of course, lies the rub ; Moulana heads the most 
powerful party in the United Front, the Awami League, in 
which technically Mr Suhrawardy has no standing. Mr 
Suhrawardy, on the other hand, can command the attention 
if not more, of the Centre, and his supporters in East Bengal 
have been content to await his recent return, confident that 
he will now be able to rally a group round, say, Hamid ul 
Haq Chowdhry or some such “ moderate ” who will be both 
acceptable to Karachi and capable of commanding a more 
or less stable majority in the provincial legislature. 


* * * 


East Side—West Side 


HE House of Habsburg adopted as its badge the double- 

headed eagle to symbolise Vienna’s strategic position 
in Europe. Pakistan in our time ‘also faces both ways but 
not with the predatory and aggressive visage of the Habs- 
burg heraldic bird. In a little over.a year this country’s 
place in the comity of nations has radically changed. 





During the next few months, the prime minister, Mr 
Mohammed Ali, will attend the South East Asian prime 
ministers’ conference at Djakarta called principally to dis- 
cuss who should be invited to the proposed Afro-Asian con- 
ference, and afterwards will visit London for the meeting of 
the Commonwealth premiers. In January a representative 
of the government will proceed to Bangkok to discuss details 
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of the implementation of the Seato agreement recently con- 
cluded at Manila. Meanwhile, extensive talks on defence 
will be continued with Turkey and the negotiations for the 
treaty of commerce, trade and navigation with the United 
States will be ¢arried on; At a later date it is proposed to 
convene the first annual Muslim conference at Mecca in the 
- initiation of which Pakistan took a leading part. Altogether 
a spectacular achievement in the space of some twelve 
months. It has been marred only by the dour, almost surly 
attitude of Afghanistan and Egypt, despite the most open- 
handed offers of friendship, as well as by the, to Pakistan, 
still intransigent attitude of Delhi over Kashmir. 

The reasons for these newly forged links are not far to 
seek. Geographically and culturally, the Middle East starts 
from Karachi and the Far East from Dacca. A traveller 
from Quetta in Baluchistan to Rangamati in the Chittagong 
hill-tracts finds himself translated to an entirely different 
world. Politically, Pakistan in its early years felt isolated 
- and friendless. Pakistanis were disheartened at Mr Attlee’s 
refusal to intervene at Mr Jinnah’s urgent request in the 
Kashmir dispute. There is now, however, a more healthy 
realisation of the bitter dilemma with which Westminster 
was, and still is, faced ; but the implications and’ under- 
tones remain. 

All in all Pakistan finds the world a cosier and more 
friendly place than it was ; from being an outlying terminus 
it has become an important junction in the nexus of inter- 
national lines, 


* * 


The Financial Outlook 
1 general picture is sombre but no more than that; 


a reassuring feature is the fact that there is no facile 
optimism and no question of blinking at facts however hard 
they may be. The finance minister, Choudhry Mohamad 
Ali, in his budget speech in March this year said that his 
objective was to maintain equilibrium in the balance of 
payments and estimated the exchange earnings during the 
year 1954 at Rs.150 crdéres and payments Rs.148 crores. 
In the event this forecast has been subjected to two severe 
stresses, one being the serious drop in earnings from cotton 
and the other the mounting cost of the maintenance of both 
new and already established industries. 

During the first six months of this year there was an 
adverse balance of payments of Rs.8 crores, but in the 
latter half of the year the process of improvement has been 
partly arrested and a fair estimate of the total adverse 
balance for the complete year is between Rs.1o and 11 
crores, not a very serious matter considering the pace of 
the country’s general development: This comparatively 
small measure of disequilibrium, however, has been 
achieved only by rigorous austerity in the import of con- 
sumer goods (bringing in its train mounting prices and 
extensive black-marketing) and by meeting only in a most 
meagre way the requirements of industrialists who by now 
have little or no reserve stocks in hand and lead a hazd 
to mouth existence, which is hardly conducive to -eficiency, 
economic planning or expansion. 

As regards the balance of trade position, during the 
January-June period, exports amounted to Rs.64.3 crores 
as against imports of Rs.48.9. For the first three months of 
the second half of the year, according to provisional figures, 
the total imports are valued at Rs.29.2 crores against exports 
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course the lean quarter... 

There is no reason to suppose that during the first ship. 
ping period of 1955 the Ministry of Finance wil! modify 
its conservative policy and it may be expected | that the 
ceiling for imports under the normal Programme will be 
approximately the same as for the two: previous periods, 
namely, in the region. of Rs.50-6o crores. On the othe; 
hand this allocation will spread over a more extend:d range 
than in the immediate past, for certain basic essential cop. 
sumer goods and materials will come in under the cently 
granted American special aid. 


* * * 


Help from Abroad 


HE above assessment takes no note of the aid to be 
a received from foreign countries. Up to 1954 Pakistan 
has received economic aid and capital assistance amounting 
to over Rs. 50 crores, and it is estimated that the aid to be 
made available during the year 1954-55 will be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs. 40 crores, which includes the increased aid 
provided by the United Stu..:. of about Rs. 25 crores. 
Hitherto, assistance given under the Colombo Plan and the 
US Foreign Operations Administration has had a compara- 
tively minor effect on trade and commerce generally, since 
the aid was mainly used for the provision of technical 
assistance and the import of capital goods, The new 
American aid, however, has very different characteristics 
and, inevitably, there will be a certain amount of distortion 
of the traditional trade pattern during the next six months 
and perhaps even longer, should further assistance from 
Washington be forthcoming. 

In design, the American aid which must be mopped up 
before the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 1955, and which 
totals $105 million is channelled by three routes, namely, 
the FOA, the Agricultural Surpluses Act, and the Special 
Commodity Aid. From the $105 million there must be 
deducted $5 million for technical assistance and $5 million 
for the»East Bengal Flood Relief. Of the balance, $20 
million will flow. through FOA; $35 million through the 
Agricultural Surpluses Act, and $40 million through the 
direct Special Aid. The provisional allocations, are: from 
the Agricultural Surpluses Act, cotton, am seed vn 
rom the 


e sub- 
stances, drugs Bergeron ils A vehi 
spares for SORIA, MEMES Na SPREE 5 and from 
FOA, capital equipment. 

It appears that the amount by which the nor il trade 
pattern will be dislocated will not now be so great : origit- 
ally feared, as America is r to be favourably «iisposed 
to a fair amount of off-shore purchases, especially f drugs 
and chemicals and spare parts for motor vehicics and 
machinery. Ona lang eae vies thie Forsh ciooo": ic blood , 

the present discontents 
of the public and provide a mach needed ‘on: for the 
flagging spirits of ‘industrialists ; it should help to dissipate 
the sense of frustration under which they have been labour- 
ing for some time past. The urgent task now is to conserve 
and consolidate the sessile iieons already made 
rather than embark: on ambitious new hemes wh: li 
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in limited quantities Dense-medium coal washing et 
You owe yourself the pleasure of 
No. 2 INA Dense-medium coal washing aD 
FY NO SERIES ON is a commercial application 1 i 


of the laboratory sink-and- ta 
DAN: EATRICIO | pumormr Loo 
DEVELOPMENT esesiiquid of controlled density ie 
Retails iitetabivcen do 0 ene tere natn ol allows clean coal to float ; 

and dirt to sink. This process is imporfant for washing he 
certain “difficult” coals, and its wider use is envisaged in fii 
the National Coal Board’s Plan for Coal. Simon-Carves ‘ 
have played no small part in the great strides made in dense- 
medium washing. Some early steps were taken in con- 
junction with an American firm, and further fundamental PRee 
work on a laboratory and pilot-plant scale was done by the Dee : F 
Simon-Carves scientific staff. A number of Simon-Carves i a 

dense-medium plants are in commercial service, and ite 
development is being vigorously pursued in collaboration ae 

with the National Coal Board and a leading French firm i 
of coal preparation engineers. i 








coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical bo: aiage 
and gasworks plants . metallurgical plants . materials bn 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills Ea 

and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
i CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
‘ “an \ THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

THE TWO BATHERS, by Z. Ruszkowski ‘ Y SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
No. 6 in a series of advertisements showing the work DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

of contemporary artists. 


4m iia of METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
MAME I THE CHEMICAL Wonk One of the world’s largest manufacturers 
hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 


Brotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 


dyes for dyeh:4 wool in all its fo:ms. ip) 
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Brotherton & Co. Lid., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. 
Telephone : Leeds 2-9321 - Telegrams: *‘ Brotherton, Leeds.’ 






Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking serv.ce is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

in London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 


ery, or to provide increased working 


capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—“ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirMiINGHAM—214, HaGiey Roap. Edgbaston ad 
MAaNCHESTER—73, WuiTworTH St. __ Central a 
EpinsurGH— 33, CuarLorte Sq. Edinburgh 302! 
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Brewers and the Future 


NCREASES in the price of beer, today, may well 
seem puzzling. Brewing profits have been going up. 
Beer consumption has been going down. It would 
hardly seem the time to raise prices, even though the 
industry can produce strong arguments for doing so. 
The immediate occasion for the latest rise in prices, in 
some but not all regions, is the increase in the wages 
of bar staff due to begin on January 1, 1955. The 
broader background is the rise in average overhead 
costs to retailers following higher fuel and other charges 
and lower sales. Hardship among publicans in some 
areas has been reported by their spokesmen for some 
time. The rise in price, broadly a penny a pint, has 
been confined almost wholly to bottled beer, which now 
approaches two fifths of the total quantity of sales (and 
possibly half the value), and not all bottled beers have 
gone up. The increases in price are to be shared by 
retailers and brewers, equally in some areas, and with 
two-thirds going to the publican in others. The 
brewers’ share will be used to increase margins for 
retailers on draught beer and to meet rising costs of 
brewing and of public house maintenance. 
These rises in béer price and margin adjustments 
ve not been the same throughout the country. Indi- 
lual firms differ widely in their proportions of bottled 
and draught beer trade, of tenanted and managed 
houses, and of tied and free trade. In spite of the 
growth of national beers, the vast majority of brewing 
firms are still localised, and their fortunes are bound 
up with those of local industries. Trade has lately been 
better in the industrial North, Midlands and South 
Wales, than in East Anglia, London, the Home Coun- 
tes, and in the South West. Even in the more pros- 
Perous areas, the profits of some firms have fallen. Of 
the 43 brewers who have published reports for the 
financial year ending June 30th and later, nine showed 
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increases in gross profits of 10 per cent or more, 21 
showed a rise of less than 10 per cent, and 13 showed a 
fall over the previous year. Nor have brewing profits, 
as the chart on page 1014 shows, fully kept pace with 
the general rise in industrial profits this year. 

Where the brewers have earned increased profits, 
these are not invariably the result of increased sales 
of beer. They have come from higher wine and spirit 
sales, from lower malt or barley costs, and from the 
continuing switch from draught to the more profitable 
bottled beers. A few firms have expanded their total 
sales of beer. But production as a whole for the first 
1o months of 1954 was 4.7 per cent lower than for the 
same period in 1953: 19.74 per cent million bulk 
barrels against 20.71 million. Part of this fall in con- 
sumption this year is no doubt the result of the Arctic 
winter and the wet summer, but it is not easy to know 
how far to blame the weather. And the failure of beer 
to keep its hold on the otherwise buoyant consumer 
market is leading the brewers into stricter self- 
examination than they have displayed for many years. 

An outstanding example of this more analytical con- 
sideration is the recent annual statement of Lord Court- 
hope, chairman of Ind Coope & Allsopp; although 
carefully worded, it faces the industry’s problems quite 
frankly. “‘ Some years ago,” he says, “part of our 
difficulties was laid at the door of shortage of public 
purchasing power ; today it is pertinent to remark that 
in most parts of the country trade remains disappointing 
and consumption continues to fall notwithstanding that 
it has been the year of greatest private saving since the 
end of the war and . . . of full employment and record 
national productivity.” ‘The trouble, in a word, is not 
that consumers are short of spending money but that 
they do not want to spend enough of it on beer. Total 
consumer expenditure (at current prices) increased from 
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£8,709 million in 1949 to £10,944 million in 1953, 
or 25 percent. Expenditure on beer has increased from 
{£520 million to £570 million, or only 10 per cent. The 
consumer market, in short, is now again free, but it is 
. not the same market as before the war. Beer and the 
public house are facing more competition. 


If this is the cause, what are the cures? Like 
Mr W. H. Whitbread, Mr R. H. Butler, chairman of 
Mitchells & Butlers, and other brewers, Lord Court- 
hope looks to the improved public house as the main 
solution. But the public house is financed by the sale 
of beer, and he argues that the capacity of the industry 
to raise consumption by lowering its prices is limited 
when so large a part of the retail price is represented 
by the duty. He points out that since the war the 
industry has raised the gravities of beer without propor- 
tionately increasing prices, so that “the real average 
price of beer to the consumer ” is no higher now than 
in 1949. “ Any further contribution towards making beer 
more competitive can come only from the Chancellor.” 


A lower price and a lower duty do, no doubt, remain 
the industry’s long-term hopes. But in the meantime, 
the prices of some beers—amounting to perhaps half the 
bottled beer, or a fifth of the total beer sold-—have been 
raised. National brewers such as Ind Coope seem to 
be raising their prices selectively, according to the state 
of trade, and/or of competition, in different areas of the 
country. Sales of bottled beer, of course, are still rising. 
It is understandable market strategy to pass rising costs 
on to a product for which the market remains strong 
and use the proceeds either to improve pubs or to 
increase retail margins on draught beer, the product 
where prices could not stand an increase. But only 
the effect this latest move may, have on the total volume 
of sales can show if it is wise. 


Selling price must remain a central factor in market- 
ing. But it is not the only one; and if incomes have 
been rising, it may not be decisive. If higher incomes 
continue to bring broader interests, and beer. consump- 
tion per head to fall, the object must be to broaden the 
market. When only 76 men out of 100 drink beer and 
only 28 regularly (once a week or more), and only 38 


women out of 100 drink it at all, there must be room - 


for expansion. 


Market research suggests that the most potent single 
attraction in the licensed house is the tenant and the 
atmosphere and company that go with him. _ Now that 
housing is not as stubborn a difficulty as it was a few 
years ago, more might be done to replace unsuitable 
tenants. It is a good thing for the tenant to have a stake 
in the business. But if innkeeping is to be a life’s voca- 
tion, it may be desirable to place more emphasis on 
young tenants’ personal qualities and less on their 
capital, or even to assist financially those with enough 
of the first but too little of the second. Where only 
brewers have enough money, management may in many 
cases be the only practicable method of public house 
administration. Lord Courthope points out that, despite 
higher overhead costs, his managed houses showed 
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larger profits. Some of the best minds in the industry 
might be set on evolving new forms of public house 
organisation which combine the decentralised contro} 
of the tenancy system with the centralised financing of 
management. 

The brewer has to regard his houses not only 4; retai] 
outlets for his beer but also as properties tha: should 
earn as much as they can. It may be possible, ‘» other. 
wise profitable houses, to make better use o/ 
or little used rooms by conversion into offices 
Physical conversion may be useful not only in | 
but in modernising the facilities of old pubs ; - 
in its turn often requires more co-operative 
administration of the licensing laws than many 
local justices generally offer. Authority to move : parti- 
tion in a bar, for example, must still be obtaine 
the justices, and it is not always granted. Bu 
of the younger brewers have pointed out that ti 
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THE TREND IN PROFITS 


isi 
*/, Rise or Fallin Gross | 
Trading Profits Above or | 
Below Previous Year 


licensing laws are sometimes an out-of-date hindrance 
to the brewer in‘adapting his services to changing public 
demand. 

Other suppliers of drink have far greater freedom in 
how .they sell it, Lord Courthope pointed © 
the growing number of clubs; these now account 
for 12 per cent of beer sales, against one pe 
cent 50 years ago. This raises an issuc that 
will have to be faced soomer or later. In the 
last 50 years on-licenses in England and Wales have 
fallen from 100,000 to 73,000 and clubs have grown 
from 6,000 to 22,000. In practice, the club has clearly 
been used to by-pass the licensing laws, particu! irly in 
some industrial areas, and in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, where pubs are shut on Sunday but anyone who 
wants a drink can get it ina club. If the citizen -annot 
be trusted to drink in a civilised fashion, then a!! places 
that supply drink, whether nominally private 0: 00 
should be subject to licensing control. But if he cam, 
then the pub should be freed from some resi:ctions 
and be allowed to offer some of the facilities of the club. 

A major point remains. As Lord Courthope 54’ 
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bluntly, “In many ateas there are too many licensed 
outlets.” Other brewers agree with him. But the treat- 


ment is not entirely in the brewer’s hands. The 
licensiny justices may “ refer for compensation ” houses 
that they consider redundant. (The compensation 
comes from a levy on licensed houses.) But some 
bencl em to have quaint notions of the meaning of 
redund-ncy. In extreme cases they would wait for the 
last old © regular ” to die off before declaring a licence 
redun Then, even if a licence is referred as redun- 
| dant, thcre may be insufficient funds for compensation, 
since iy of the 120 or so licensing areas in the 


country have had no compensation levy for many years. 


Stakes in 


yu has been heard lately of the risks and 
AV hazards of building civil aircraft and of the 
support that manufacturers expect from national 


& airlines ; but little or nothing about the reward at stake. 


The civil aircraft market is in a state of flux that has 
suddenly opened up the prospect of millions of pounds 
worth of business for whichever of the few manufac- 
turers in the field can satisfy its fastidious requirements. 
In this contest, the winning of a contract from the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation might tip the 
scales decisively ; this may explain why the corpora- 
tion’s purchasing policy has been debated so hotly 
inside and outside Westminster. The issue at stake is 
not really whether the corporation shall Buy British, 
but which kind of British it will buy. To say that the 
story so far runs like a modern parody of Lewis Carroll’s 
braw! between the lion and the unicorn is not to pre- 
judge the issue—Carroll’s fight ended inconclusively— 
nor to underrate its great importance to the companies 
involved. But it may serve as a reminder that the 
British industry has still some lessons to learn about 
deportment in the face of competition. 


The size and value of this potential airliner market 


| can be calculated within rough limits. An airliner is a 


perishable asset. Its operating life on scheduled service 
is about ten years, only about six of which it will spend 
in first-class service. Under normal circumstances, 
the 3.000 civil aircraft now flying commercial routes 
will ali fall due for replacement within the next decade. 


The circumstances are not, however, entirely normal. 
The technical revolution that has been constantly 
forecast since the jets first flew has at last made its 
impact on the great airline fleets. Under its stimulus, 
the normal Procession of re-equipment and replacement 
is accelerating into a headlong scramble to change from 
Piston power to. turbine power. The turning point has 
been the introduction into Europe in considerable 
quantities of the Vickers Viscount, and its impending 
atival in North America—the first was delivered this 
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In the boom war and postwar years “possibly no licence 
was redundant ; but the return since 1947 to a normal 
consumer market has shown that the public’s need for 
drink could be met more efficiently with fewer and. 
better pubs. The,general public interest is served by 
the closing of redundant pubs no less than by the 
closing of redundant railway stations. Where the com- 
pensation system is not working it may im some cases 
be wise to allow licences to lapse. The cost of main- 
taining a poor house year in year out may be more 
than the eventual but problematical compensation. 
The industry would be healthier if it could prune some 
of its dead wood. 


the Air 


week. It has demonstrated that without being as dis- 
tinctively beautiful as the Comet, a turbine-powered 
airliner can still catch the imagination of passengers and 
attract traffic from more proletarian piston-engined 
transports. Secondly, the Viscount is flying refutation 
of the theory widely held in the United States that 
turbo-prop engines are unworkable. This theory is 
based on the very real difficulty of taking a drive from a 
rotating turbine through reduction géars to an airscrew. 
Proof that the Dart engines of the Viscount have been 
doing this successfully for nearly two years in regular 
commercial operation has done much for the prestige 
of Rolls-Royce in North America—and this could have 
an important bearing on future competition. 

Being a medium-range airliner, the Viscount is going 
to find its market in the replacement of some of the 
2,000 twin-engined transports now in service. The 
battle royal will take place elsewhere—over the replace- 
ment of the 700-odd four-engined pressurised trans- 
ports that are carrying the bulk of long-distance airline 
traffic. About 85 per cent of all. these machines are 
owned by only eight airlines, four of them American, 
and these few customers have a decisive influence in 
choosing which designs shall go into production. 

Of these 700 aircraft, most belong to an earlier rather 
than the newest generation of American piston-engined 
designs ; their replacement is therefore already being 
discussed. The fact that they may now be replaced by 
turbine-powered aircraft is merely likely to accelerate 
the normal timetable. A modern airliner of the size in 
which these customers are likely to be interested is 
going to cost in the region of £800,000 whether it is 
built in a British or an American factory. In other 
words, the airlines will be spending nearly £600 million 
on fleet replacements within a period of 8-10 years or 
more if the total fleets continue to expand. This huge 
sum is ready to be spent as soon as the factories can 
begin to deliver acceptable turbine-powered transports. 
It is the promise of business on this astronomical 
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scale that leads aircraft manufacturers to shoulder the 
risks @f;civil development of aircraft with no military 
applications in the chance of snatching the plums. 
The airlines must have aircraft, and must continually 
modernise. And the companies who are in a position 
at this moment to supply them are only three, the 


British Bristol Aeroplane Company, and the American * 


manufacturers Douglas and Lockheed. Bristol has the 
experience of turbo-prop designing that the others lack 
which weighs heavily in its favour. It has, moreover, 
had government support to finance the heavy develop- 
ment costs of airframe and engines. With the big turbo- 
prop Britannia coming into production, it is probable 
that Bristol could give delivery within 14 months. But 
the Britannia’s range is limited. The early versions 
cannot fly the Atlantic non-stop, and this is becoming an 
essential condition for the big customers, just as New 
York-Los Angeles non-stop is becoming essential for 
the American trans-continental flights. The Britannia 
will meet these standards when converted to a very big 
and powerful engine now being developed, the BE 25, 
which will be modified and throttled back to fit the 
Britannia airframe. While the Britannia in its present 
form is already on order for BOAC, and is certain at the 
worst of a limited market, the same is not true of the 
re-engined version of the aircraft. It would help Bristol 
considerably if BOAC were to place a further order, and 
the company’s alarmed reaction to the news that the 
corporation was seriously studying competitors’ designs 
is understandable. 


* 


As to the American manufacturers, their policies are 
decided by domestic considerations (which are dis- 
cussed more fully on page 998). But it will surprise no 
one other than the American engine manufacturers if 
when Lockheed put a newly designed turbo-prop air- 
liner on to the market (as distinct from the interim 
design now being offered to operators) this uses the big 
Bristol BE 25 engine, and if, when Douglas built a 
turbo-prop it had in it the new Rolls-Royce ‘RB 109. 
Without these engines the American airframe builders 
would have to offer their customers untried engines of 
stormy parentage—for it is no secret that if British 
turbo-props have had their troubles, American turbo- 
props have had them too, only more so. 

Rolls-Royce emerges as the direct challenger of 
Bristol’s lead in turbo-prop development and 
experience. The company has come into the field at 
a late date, and Bristol’s pique is understandable, 
especially since Rolls is designing an engine for exactly 
the same power (4,000 shaft horse power) as Bristol but 
for delivery at an earlier date. The reason for the 
Derby entry is plain. In civil aviation, the engine busi- 
ness is unusually profitable. Once sold, the airframe 
uses up engines at the rate of a third of each engine a 
year. To the cost of each £800,000 aeroplane must 
therefore be added a figure of something like £250,000 
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to £300,000 for engine spares over the life of th. 
machine. In other wortls, engine spares for thé (60, 

million fleets that the airlines are going to buy during 
the next decade may amount to a further £175 to £29 
million. Rolls has already tasted something of the 
rewards in the Viscount, and is in no temper to be 
deterred by competition at home from attempting ty 
gain an equally lucrative foothold in the long-range 
market even though it involves a search overseas fo, 
manufacturers with a suitable aircraft. The company’s 
determination is underlined by its persistence jp 
developing the RB 109 out of its own funds in the face 
of cogtinued refusal of support by the Ministry of 
Supply. 

* 


In the long run, it may be even more important to 
Rolls for BOAC to order an aircraft from Douglas (the 
DC-7D) that is powered with Rolls’ engines than it js 
to Bristol to get a BOAC order for the new Britannia 
The testing and development of an aircraft with an 
American airframe and a British engine present diff. 
culties that could be easily surmounted if BOAC were 
going to use the aircraft and might not otherwise be 
overcome. Rolls’ reputation, on the other hand, has 
never been higher in America than it is now, and the 
emphasis on the company and its Dart engines 
in Capital Airlines’ publicity for the Viscount will help 
Rolls if the time should come to sell Douglas aircraft 
with British engines. Because of the great stress laid by 
operators on reliability and experience, rather than 
novelty, the future of the Rolls-Douglas project may 
depend a great deal more on the behaviour of the Vis- 
count in American service than on the decisions of 
BOAC in London. It may also depend on the cours 
of American’ competition, and in particular on whether 
the interim turbo-prop design now being forced through 
by Lockheed will or will not be bought by those Ameri- 
can airlines that are feeling the pinch of competition 2 
home from the fastest piston-engined services. Sucha 
development could force Douglas to take rapid 
decisions, whereas at present the company can afford 
to hold its hand. ; 

Inevitably, some of the £600 million market will go 
to jet airliners. Difficulties in servicing the big turbr 
props with their flailing airscrews will swing the 
pendulum some of the way back to the pure jet ; how 
far back depends on the jet aircraft builders. But this 
detracts little from the size and richness of te 
market waiting for long-range turbo-prop airliners 
At this stage it is premature to judge the chances al 
the different designs. On paper a decision betwee 
Bristol’s design and the Rolls-Douglas project would 
be decided solely on the grounds of suitability for 
airline (which sometimes plays a bigger part in clinch- 
ing a sale than a direct comparison of costs). 0 
certain outcome is that the commercial rivalry that bi 
so startled the British industry can do nothing but goo 
both to the industry and to the country’s trade balance. 
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Into 1955 


nvESTORS have begun to take their first stakes in the 
] 1955 season this week. The new account runs into the 
new year. When unofficial dealings for “ new time ” began 
at the end of last week some “ bear ” sales were made, but 
by the time the account had officially started this Wednes- 
day the bulls predominated and the industrial market at 
least was showing signs of recovery. Early this week The 
Financial Times industrial index had fallen to 176.2, a fall 
of 4.1 since the last week of November (a decline of 2} per 
cent). In the same period the index of government securi- 
ties had fallen by 1.88 to 104.20, a drop of 13 per cent. 
There is no disaster apparent in those figures ; they can 
quite well be interpreted as a healthy and necessary pause. 
But the corrective was a little sharper and longer than most 
observers expected. It is worth inquiring whether it does 
contain some guide of the shape of things to come. 

At this moment when the fall in industrials appears to 
have been stopped but the fall in gilt-edged not quite 
stopped, it is easy to see the factors that produced it. There 
was first the purely technical factor that the approach of 
the year end found some investors—including some big 
institutions—technically overbought ; they were overbought 
only in the sense that they had heavy calls to meet on new 
issues that they had subscribed for some time ago, but their 
normal buying was replaced by moderate selling. To that 
was added the normal liquidation that individual investors 
have to do when the tax gathering season approaches. There 
was a factor less technical ; the idea that a moderate correc- 
tive to inflation was needed had gained wide acceptance. In 
the purely negative sense of leaving the market nothing to 
go for, the latest government conversion did not contradict 
that view. A highly individualistic bank may now have 
hauled down the jolly roger and abandoned its single handed 
approach to slightly dearer money, but the idea that it would 
be wise to rinse a little inflation out of the market’s hair has 
not been destroyed. There has been a third minor factor ; 
Lloyds underwriters may have some gilt-edged stock to sell 
to meet recent claims for floods and other losses. All these 
events together can hardly produce a decisive turn, but 
they can be a significant restraint. 


A Flutter in Lombard Street 


1 short loan market and the rates at which the clearing 
banks lend their day to day money has occupied much 
of the City’s attention this week, as one of the banks made 
a single-handed attempt to introduce an element of flexi- 


Business Notes 





bility into short money rates. It all sprang from the action 
of the discount houses themselves last week in reducing for 
the third successive week—and more sharply than before— 
the price of their tenders for the Treasury bills. They were 
protecting themselves both against the possibility of a rise 
in Bank rate and against the normal end-year risk of a 
credit stringency that might force the market into the Bank 
at the penal rate of 3 per cent for seven day loans. But 
its rise in discount rate to 4 per cent above the basic rate 
for short term money should provoke the clearing banks to 
argue that if the market is entitled to protect itself the 
banks might likewise raise their charges for short term 
money. 


* 


Most of the banks, though sympathetic, were disposed 
to postpone any major change in the pattern of rates until 
the next move in Bank rate. But on Monday one of the 
big five banks plunged into immediate action, notifying 
the discount houses that it would call a slice only but a sub- 
stantial slice of its money from them, but would be prepared 
to relend it at a rate of 14 per cent—} per cent above the 
basic minimum. Its action caused high excitement in 
Lombard Street ; the funds affected were not floating money 
lent at variable rates according to conditions at the moment, 
but were “ regular” or “ good ” money traditionally lent at 
the basic minimum. The market argued that the effect 
was to upset an informal understanding between the market 
and the clearing banks as a whole. The market had agreed 
with the banks, in consideration of their charging no higher 
rate for their “ good ” money than they allowed on deposit 
accounts, that it would not, in its turn, offer any higher 
rate for deposits from non-banking customers. The market, 
therefore, contended that Monday’s plunge by one clearing 
bank had relieved it of that restraint and that it was free 
to bid up for deposits. For a time it seemed that the whole 
pattern of rates might be forced into the melting pot. 
But the idea, in advance of any change in Bank rate, was 
not acceptable to the other banks, and on Wednesday 
the clearing bank concerned notified the market that it 
would retrace its step. 

For the moment, therefore, the structure of money rates 
remains undisturbed. The only way in which the banks 
can perceptibly increase their average yields from short 
money is to contrive to enlarge the proportion that is lent 
as floating money—as some of them had been doing already 


—by devious means. As this issue of The Economist goes 


to press, it is still uncertain what the effect will be u 
the Treasury bill rate. But it is certain that the last has 


not been heard of this week’s episode. Sooner or later 
this effort to promote greater flexibility will command wider 
support, and the eventual effect will certainly be to make 


Bank rate more effective—at whatever level it stands. 
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Wanted—iInvestment Indicators 


UCH indications of the rate of industrial investment as 
S can be drawn from official statistics are too little and 
too late both for the Treasury’s economists and their critics : 
hence the argument this year about how much British 
industry really has responded to Mr Butler’s incentives. In 
its latest bulletin, this week, the Treasury still admits no 
more than that plant and machinery output in the first 
eight months of the year was up by 2 per cent, as compared 
with a much greater rise in output of many metal con- 
sumer goods. Ministerial spokesmen, however, have 
gradually been moderating Mr Butler’s earlier complaints 
that industry was not responding quickly enough to his 
encouragement to spend its own money. 


area FACTORY BUILDINGS MACHINE TOOLS 
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Signs of an increasing willingness to invest among 
British industrialists can certainly be drawn from the few 
indicators that are published of future intentions—notably 
those of factory construction and of machine tool orders. 
The factory statistics have to be used with care, since they 
often undergo very considerable revision. For example, the 
estimate of factory buildings started and completed in the 
second quarter of this year shown in the latest Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, for November, gives figures roughly 
four times as high as those published for the same period 
in October. 

“Common observation,” that handy 
instrument that the outsider can always quote against the 
official statistician, would certainly suggest that industrialists 
are talking more about expansion today than they have been 
for years—perhaps because of the investment allowance, 
perhaps because they think that expenditure on consumption 
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will continue rising enough to buy more of ©cir producy 
But such common observation is not worth moh, even if; 4 
may on occasion be right. It is time that wi -r ang more 
rapid statistical indicators of investment in his coup; 
were provided. A useful first step might for es, 
capital goods industries to follow the exam jc of ship. 
building and machine tools and allow their fic res of tog 
orders—which are collected—to be published 


Leap in Bank Advances 


ANK advances to the private sector of th > economy 
B rose during the three months to mid-Noven iber faster} 
than in any previous quarter since the change of monetary | 
policy in 1951. Total advances (made in Great Britain by 
all members of the British Bankers’ Association) rose by | 
only £22 million, to £1,953 million, but the rise in the total _ 
was kept down by the heavy repayments of bank indebted- 
ness by the British Electricity Authority, from the proceeds | 
of the £100 million loan of last August. The public utilities 
category in the quarterly classification of advances con. 
tracted over these three months from £158 to £119 million, 
If these public-sector borrowers are excluded from the 
reckoning, it will be seen that advances to all other bor 
rowers rose by no less than £61 million ; in the correspond- — 
ing period last year they dropped by nearly {25 million 
This is a striking indication of the way in which demand is 
mounting within the economy, for these three months have 
been marked by intense activity in the new issue market, © 
and the new issues might have been expected to reduce | 
the demand for bank credit. 

There seems little doubt that the boom in hire-purchase 
trading has played a significant part in this movement, 
although the category of advances—the so-called “ other 
financial” group—that includes advances to hire-purchase 
finance houses has increased less sharply than some people 
had expected, by nearly £9 million, to £198 million. Never- 
theless the biggest movement of all is that in retail trade, 
where advances increased from £168 million to nearly £188 
million ; this does not appear to reflect any strony seasonal 
tendency, and doubtless also includes a hire purchase 
element. The only other major movement is an increase of 
£16 million in food, drink and tobacco, but this roughly 
in line with the seasonal pattern. Local author'ties took 
an additional £43 million, but only a further {2 million 
went to the big personal and professional grow». Small 
declines were shown by a number of groups, cluding 
textiles (other than cotton), leather and rubber, © xcmicals, 
and iron and steel. Engineering absorbed » further 
£44 million, but its total borrowings, at {14° million, 
are still below the high levels reached in ‘1: spring 
and summer of last year. 


Misreading -~ Tea Leaves 


OLITICIANS. can hardly. be sapested to take a 

objective view of events that touch the pub!.’s pocket 
That is.no reason why the public generally show! 1 swallow 
nonsense about the reason for the rise in tea pi °S- 
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on is so simple that it apparently arouses suspicion. 


Tea is sold in free markets to the highest bidder. Price is 
therefore determined by supply and demand. It is affected 
by costs of production only in the long run, when if prices 
are below costs, less tea will be grown. “In 1952 supplies 
exceeded’ demand and prices fell sharply ; many companies 
were inpoverished and many more were heavily in debt. 
Since ‘hen demand has exceeded supply; prices have 
steadily risen to mew peaks ; and the producers are enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity. It is this fact—that in times of 
shortage the producer can obtain not a “fair” but a fat 
price—that apparently shocks so many people. Production 
has not been restricted, except by bad weather, for at recent 
prices tea garden could resist producing its maximum. 
Exports from the largest producing country, India, are 
restric but only to ensure that the home market has 
enougn 

The British public had not yet paid fully for the rise 
in prices at auctions, This year the retail prices of two 
popular brands of tea have risen by 1s. rod. and 
2s. to 6s. 8d. a Ib.; and the average price of all North Indian 
teas sold in the London auctions has risen by 2s. rod. to 
6s. 10d. a lb. The retail price is thus still significantly too 


low : t 


the auction price must be added about Is. 6d. to 


cover the cost of blending and retailing, making a total of 


8s. 4c 
Out OF 
of the 


not ral 


a lb. The blenders have not shielded the consumer 
loving kindness. They badly misjudged the strength 
market, and are now ruefully regretting that they did 
se prices sooner. Competition and the fear of dis- 


couraging consumption also restrained the advance in retail 
prices. There is less restraint now, and a further increase of 
between 8d. and 1s. a Ib in retail prices is probable after 
Christmas. 

But the prospect is not bleak. As Sir Eric Miller, chair- 
man of Harrisons and Crosfield, pointed out this week, 
production can be raised to meet demand, given favourable 
weather. He estimated that world production, excluding 
China, has increased this year by some 75 million lb. It 
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juestionable whether world consumption has risen by 
much as that. It is the fear of shortage, accentuated 
cently by the dock strikes in London and Calcutta, that 
been responsible for the scramble for supplies andthe 
rices at auctions. When those fears are removed, 


will fall. 


Losing on the Swings 


HAT Britain’s trade balance gained in October from 
the dock strike it more than lost in the following 

In October the strike disrupted imports more than 
‘; imports fell sharply, exports actually increased a 
ind the gross visible trade deficit narrowed to a mere 


million. That was naturally not a permanent gain ; 
Sovember, when the strike. was settled, the reverse 
‘ed. Waiting ships had to be unloaded before exports 


be moved, so that imports jumped by over £100 
) tO 333.8 million cif, while exports dropped by nearly 


{20 million to £196.§ million fob ; with re-exports at £5.4 
million, the trade deficit widened to £131.9 million, a figure 


hot equalled since 1951. It may not be until the new year 
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that the export figures have thrown off the distortions of the 
strike. Taking October and November together, exports 
averaged {205.7 million a month, 7 per cent less than the 
third quarter average and 12 per cent less than in the same 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages) 


Ist quarter.... 272-4 208 -5 10-0 53°9 
RR oe oe 291-7 210-0 8-0 73°7 
3rd ete 274:8 211-6 8-5 54-8 
4th ai Gane 276-1 230-6 8-7 36-8 
1954 :— 
Ist quarter.... 273-7 224-4 | 9-3 40-0 
2nd dau gue 284-0 223°8 8-6 51-6 
3rd ee wns 279-3 221-0 7:9 50-4 
October ........ 228-2 214-9 9-2 4-1 
November*® ..... 333°8 196-5 5-4 131-9 
Oct./November*. | 281-0 | 205-7 7-3 | 68-0 








* Provisional. 


two months of 1953. Imports seem to have struck a rough 
balance: the monthly average of {281.0 million was about 
the same as in the first nine months of the year and 2 per 
cent above the average of October and November last year. 


Streamlining Security Control 


HE Bank of England has announced a streamlining of its 
T controls over security dealings that will take effect on 
January roth. Seven years have now passed since the 
Exchange Control Act came into operation and with those 
years a mass of orders and amendments has grown up. 
Fortunately the new orders go a little beyond mere codifica- 
tion. Dealing in securities is being made easier as well as 
smoother, which may be another short step in the direction 
of convertibility. One important change is that the list of 
banks that can act as custodians of the bearer and foreign 
currency securities owned by United Kingdom residents is to 
be extended. Under the present system the banks are 
“authorised depositories” which must hold these bearer 
and foreign currency securities in order to prevent their 
being taken out of the country. But a long list of other 
persons, including brokers and solicitors, are enabled tem- 
porarily to withdraw securities from the authorised deposi- 
tories. These two classes, the authorised depositories and 
the temporary recipients, are now being merged with a 
prospective substantial saving in form filling. 

A second innovation will greatly reduce the number of 
forms to be filled and declarations to be made when these 
bearer and foreign currency securities are transferred from 
one owner to another. At present nearly all transfers require 
two declarations from either the authorised depository or 
the temporary recipient—one on behalf of the transferor and 
the other on behalf of the transferee. These declarations 
show that the parties concerned are neither resident outside 
the sterling area nor the nominees of non-residents. These 
declarations now become unnecessary provided that an 
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authorised depository is handling the transaction, is satisfied 
that it is permitted by the regulations, and is willing to 
ensure that the necessaty conditions are observed. A third 
_ consequence of the new rules is that the specific licences at 
present needed when a non-resident is involved in sterling 
security dealings or when the resident is dealing in securities 
abroad, will largely disappear. All these changes will save 
labour. They also imply an increasing willingness of the 
Bank of England to delegate the detailed duties of imple- 
menting exchange control and that in itself is a step towards 
exchange freedom. 


Tea Estate Deals 


S was expected, high tea prices, high estate profits and 
high capital values for tea gardens are bringing a 
trickle of European-owned tea estates sold or offered for 
sale. Following the sale after protracted negotiations of 
Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber and Tea Estates, comes the news 
that the board of another company has become convinced 
that a sale would be the right course. Chargola Tea Asso- 
ciation proposes to put its estates up for auction. This 
unusual method of selling reflects two facts: a neighbouring 
estate has just been sold by auction at satisfactory prices, and 
several inquiries received from potential Indian buyers have 
failed to produce a satisfactory price. 

The board is both right and unselfish in trying to sell 
while values are high. Chargola is a company with an un- 
happy history. In many recent years it has made heavy 
losses. The directors admit that in 1952 and early 1953 
the “ capital had been entirely lost.” They agree also that 
if recession comes again the tea estates in Cachar would 
be the first to feel it, and that Chargola would find it difficult 
to get finance. It is still a reasonable hope that an Indian 
owner (or owners) might be able to make something perhaps 
piecemeal out of the company’s gardens. Its board does 
not say what price it would accept, but it does imply that 
there would be a full repayment of capital to preference 
shareholders and a substantial return to ordinary share- 
holders. 

Chargola has an issued capital of £81,007 in 7 per cent {1 
preference shareholders that are in arrear since November, 
1947, and 164,020 {1 ordinary shares now standing in the 
market at about 11s. It also has over 2,600 acres 
of tea in bearing. It is estimated that the debit balance of 
£70,650 will be shown to have been eliminated by the end 
of this year. The speculative possibilities are great in both 
directions. If Chargola were to get only {100 an acre for 
its gardens the preference shareholders would receive their 
capital and net arrears and the ordinary stockholders might 
get almost par. But if there is no sale, Chargola £1 ordinary 
shares that were down to a shilling in 1953 and to §s. 1d. 
early this year are not worth IIs. 


Autumn Shopping 


T is still less than six months since the hire purchase 
[ restrictions were lifted, but the volume of trade in 
durable goods such as radio, electrical and ‘household equip- 
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ment, is nevertheless remarkable, and it is difficult 1 
believe that the whole stimulus has come from the lifting of 
those restrictions alone. During the third quarter of th. 
year, spending on houschold goods reached £231 million 
which was {21 million more than in the second quarte, 
and £26 million more than the corresponding period 
1953. Nor is there much sign of slackening. Retailery 
returns for October show a 19 per cent rise in the value of 
radio and hardware sales on those of the previous yea, 
and cumulative sales for the “retail year "—which begins 
in February—are 15 per cent higher. No other class of 
goods can show a rise of this order ; retail sales as a whol 
are up a bare § per cent. They make a better showing if 
food sales are omitted, business in non-food goods was up 
9 per cent. 

The pitfalls of placing too great a reliance on percentage 
movements of this kind are clearly illustrated by the 
trend of food sales which show, over the year, a modest 
cumulative increase of only 3 per cent. This 3 per cent, 
however, represents a sum not far short of £100 million, 
when measured by the personal spending on food during 
the first three quarters of this year and last. Between th 
second and third quarters of the year, spending on food 
rose £32 million to £952 million. It is clothing sales tha 
are lagging behind the general prosperity. During October, 
sales showed a smaller increase than usual on the previous 
year’s sales. The multiples could achieve no more than: 
6 per cent rise and the department stores 2 per cent, while 
the small independent shops reported no change. Spending 
was actually lower in the third than in the second quarter of 
the year by as much as £31 million although, at {264 
million, it was £18 million more than the same period of 
1953. There is a feeling that clothing sales have improved 
since then, in spite of the curious weather which plays a 
very big part in sales at this time of year. Retailers must 
be wondering, however, whether Christmas will reverse the 
trend towards durable goods and also what effect the great 
volume of hire purchase sales will have on next year's 
spending. 


Holiday Currency Record 


HRISTMAS spending in the past fortnight appears © 
C have soared to new heights. In the week to Wednesday 
last the outflow of notes from the Bank of England to 
the commercial banks and the public reached the formidable 
total of £40.3 million, £5.8 million more than the outflow 
in the previous seven days, which already constituted 4 
record for any one week. The efflux in this past fortnight 
has thus totalled £74.8 million—{9.3 million large 
than the efflux in the corresponding period of last yeat. 
This has brought the total of the active circulation ™ 
£1,744.0 million, well past the previous peak of £1,7169 
million reached after the August Bank holiday. It bs 
been necessary, as in 1953, to make a second pre-Christms 
increase of £50 million in the fiduciary issue, raising th 
total issue to the new record level of £1,775 mills 
£25 million above the previous peak reached at the end 
of July. 
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Those pipes are part of the Tinsley pipes of salt glazed vitrified clay. When 
Sewerage Scheme. They are foul tough, smooth vitrified clay pipes go 
sewers and vary in diameter from 36” to down, they stay down — they prove 
15”. They run under a busy, industrial much, much cheaper in the long run. 
nesday district of Sheffield : under two main 


und to line railways, under a canal, and under 
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Vitrified clay pipes are the only sewer 
materials that really resist the action of 
acids and alkalis. They resist abrasion 
The local authorities knew there was a — never corrode into that first slight 


wa nt possibility of damage to the sewers by roughness that can cause a blockage. 
rtnight to ha ve the chemical content of trade effluents. Vitrified clay pipes and conduits can — 


larget 2 That’s whythey put downacid-resisting and do — stay down for centuries. 
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NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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‘INSULIGE lightens labour 


“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks transmit light to the dark 
of a building or a room, diffusing it over wide areas, in places where or inary 
glazing would be undesirable. They cut the racket of the factory, the roar of 
traffic to a subdued murmur. In places where hygiene is essential, their smooth hard 
surface is easily cleaned. They hold warmth in and cold out. They keep private 
places private. In fact, “INSULIGHT”’ Hollow Glass Blocks do the work of walls—but walls of light. 


“INSU LIGEHT HoLtow GLAss BLOCKS 


PILE IBCT OR OROTHERS LIBRITES 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE ! pie 
HELENS, LANCS. (TEL: ST. HELENS 4001) OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 (TEL: WHITEH Le 
SUPPLIES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS. “INSULIGHT" ts a registered trade mark of Pilkington Bro(h«'s Lins. 
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World Bank Loan to Belgium 


$50 MILLION loan to Belgium announced by the 

rnational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
roduces a new technique of lending, under which 

co-operates from the outset with private investors 
ing one of its loans. In this combined transaction 
« is making a direct loan of $20 million while at the 
me there is to be a $30 million offering of Belgian 
n the United States market, this part of the issue 
nderwritten by a group of 71 investment firms and 
headed by Morgan, Stanley & Co., and Smith, 
& Co. The operation was worked out jointly in 


n by representatives of the underwriters and officials 


bank. The articles of agreement of the bank state 
1¢ of its purposes is to “promote private foreign 


nent by means -of guarantees or participations in 
ind other investments made by private investors.” 


past the bank has secured some private participation 


loans, mainly by selling to private investors bonds 


s own portfolio, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
guarantee ; but not until this Belgian issue has the 


k found the opportunity of participating in private loans. 


gh the two parts of the $50 million loan will for 


technical reasons be kept separate, they are in fact linked, 


d the bonds taken by the bank will be identical with those 


to the public. The proceeds of the issue will be 


sed to finance a part of the cost of five projects designed 
‘rove and modernise Belgium’s inland waterways and 
ort of Antwerp. 


Mr Bumble at the Institute 


ttack a sensible suggestion is bad enough. To attack 


. man for something which he did not say is worse. 
Institute of Directors—lately more than usually 


cal—committed both errors in taking exception to 


comments made last month by the chairman of the 


n Stock Exchange, Sir John Braithwaite. Sir John 
ggested that it would be desirable if more companies 
publish half-yearly interim reports wherever they 


‘appropriate and reasonably possible.” 


Institute took it upon itself to interpret and criticise 
ggestion in the following terms: 


¢ Institute feels strongly . . . that this is a matter which 


nly be determined by the boards of individual com- 
s in the light of their own circumstances. 

Council of the Institute considers it unfortunate 
the chairman of the Stock Exchange should have 
ght fit to suggest a measure of compulsion or restric- 
‘s to the manner in which companies’ results should 


resented to the shareholders and the public. 
‘chn answered the charge by pointing out that he made 


gestion that there: should be any kind of compulsion 
riction. He had indeed specifically recognised the 


culues which may prevent a company from publishing 


rim statement when he said: 


- +. I realise to the full the almost infinite diversity of 
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industry and of the cifcumistancés- in which companies 
find themselves ; and it needs little imagination to conceive 
cases in which a half-yearly progress report might be 
misleading rather than helpful. 
The Institute has not enhanced its own prestige by bowling 
such a palpable wide. It would be pleasant if the incident 
could be quickly forgotten. But the need for interim reports 
is not a subject that should be forgotten. 

There is a little substance in the Institute’s remarks that 
some company accounts are dependent on results from 
subsidiaries trading in different parts of the world and that 
where the trade is seasonal half-yearly reports can be mis- 
leading. But only a little. Quarterly reports are published 
in the United States and by just a few companies in this 
country. They are in the interest of investors, and they 
relieve directors of a responsibility of having knowledge that 
their fellow shareholders have not. The promise from the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group of quarterly profit statements 
shows that even the most complex international trading 
groups can produce them. And it is well known-that many 
companies do compile such data for their own internal 
use. If any criticism can be levelled at Sir John it is that 
he asked for too litth—not for too much. 


Coal Compensation 


HE coal mines were nationalised on January 1, 1947. 
So it is now just on eight years that the Government 
has owned and run them. The process of paying for them 
is more leisurely. This week the Government has paid a 
further {£14 million of the price, and it has not finished 
paying yet. Of the 21 colliery districts payment is now 
complete in 16. Five have so far received only part pay- 
ment ; they are Yorkshire, Lancashire, South Staffordshire, 
North Wales and South Wales. It is fair to add that in 
some of these districts—notably South Wales—final payment 
is being delayed because a tiny minority of the expropriated 
owners is insisting on using the full procedure of the law. 
But these owners are within their rights; it is the com- 
plicated procedure that is keeping colliery shareholders out 
of their money. 3 
The exact sum to be paid for the mines is still not known ; 
it is beliéved to lie between £290 and £300 million, made 
up of £164,660,000 for the arbitrated value of the “ assets of 
coal industry value ”—that is the mines and their immediate 
equipment—and, an estimated sum of between £123 and 
£133 million for the ancillaries. With the present payment 
nearly £272 million of the total has been discharged, a 
little over £47 million of it in cash, but most of it in 
Government stock. The sum remaining is thus probably 
under £30 million, but it is a debt long overdue. . 
This week’s payment of {14 million, like previous half- 
yearly payments, was made in the 33 per cent Treasury 
stock 1977-80 at the current market price which happened 
on Wednesday to be {98%. The great majority of the 
recipients are now inthe process of liquidation. The 


market machinery recognises that most of the liquidators ~ 


will want cash, not Government stock. Accordingly the 
government broker stands behind the ,market to take 
from it at 1/16 below the issue price as much of the new. 
issue as comes his way. In all probability most of it 
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has come his way. An issue of stock that passes straight 
back to the Government is in effect an issue of cash. Some 
of the liquidators will wish to distribute Cash at once. Others 
may have occasion to hold it in short-dated securities for a 
short time, but on the average it represents extra cash in 
the hands of investors and tends to strengthen the market. 


Railway Freight Charges 


HE Transport Commission has now submitted to its 
T various consultative committees of traders and other 
interests a draft rail freight charges scheme designed to 
incorporate the new principles authorised in the Transport 
Act, 1953. This Act made it possible for the railways to put 
before the Transport Tribunal for approval a schedule 
only of maximum prices ; the railways would then become 
free to negotiate lower prices with particular customers 
without the “ non-discrimination” principle that has until 
now obliged them to offer all customers for a particular 
traffic the best rate it might quote to any single one. 

The Commission’s guarded statement gives only the 
broadest of indications as to the way the maximum charges 
under the new scheme have been devised ; the actual scheme 
cannot be published until it is submitted to the Transport 
Tribunal, and may, of course, be amended before it reaches 
this. This week’s statement emphasises that the new 
scheme is not designed to bring about any general increase 
in freight receipts. The change in principle is from a 
system of standard charges, based upon the value of goods 
and national averaging of costs—which has in fact long 
ago broken down—to one based upon what the actual trans- 
port job costs to perform and what the competitive market 
will bear. The maximum charges, which will not neces- 
sarily bear much relation to the actual prices charged after 
bargaining, distinguish between types of traffic broadly in 
terms of weight and “loadability,” with a pronounced 
tapering of costs by distance. The scheme will proceed 
gradually towards a full public inquiry. The commission’s 
second major preoccupation, its long-term capital pro- 
gramme, seems unlikely to be published until after Christ- 
mas ; members have their hands full of wages claims. ® 


Oil, Success and Taxation 


be 


ost fuel forecasters today, in the oil industry and 
M outside it, envisage a vast increase in demand for the 
black oils ; few are as confident that this increase will be 
matched by growth in demand for motor gasoline. For 
an industry that makes them all out of the same barrel 
of crude, and recovers most of its costs from gasoline, selling 
fuel oil at a basic price no higher than crude, this prospec- 
tive shift in the pattern of demand poses huge questions. 
The first, and most natural reaction of the oil industry, has 
been to ask whether the countries that expect to demand 
more and more of its less remunerative products intend 
to go on restrictihg demand for its more profitable ones by 
a heavy and disproportionate burden of taxation, 
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British petroleum taxation is not the heaviest in Europe ; 
but it is well up among the leading impositions: ° 


GASOLINE TAXATION (ORDINARY GRADE) 
TAX AS PERCENTAGE OF UNTAXED SELLING PRICE 
(as at rst January, 1954) 


Country Tax Country 
Belgium 157 UK 
France 233 India 
Germany 93 Pakistan 
Holland 104 Australia 


Italy 235 New Zealand 
Switzerland 70 USA 


British taxation of diesel oil for road vehicles is higher than 
in most countries, so that the artificial advantage given to 
diesel vehicles is smaller though still very significant ; in 
France and Italy fuel oil is taxed to protéct French coal 
and Italian natural gas. 

There is no simple answer to the question how much 
fuel tax restricts gasoline consumption and distorts demand 
for petroleum products in general ; but fuel consumption 
per vehicle in 1953 was 23 per cent lower than in 1938, 
and this is certainly not all to be accounted for by more 
economical engines and more impecunious motorists, 
Certainly fuel oil demand was depressed in Britain until the 
tax on it was removed in 1947 ; and a large proportion of 
British tractors are still run on “ t.v.o.” Many factors affect 
the growth of demand for motoring, and hence for gasoline, 
in an economy. It might well be that demand for gasoline, 
even if unrestricted by taxation, could hardly be expected 
to maintain in Britain the commanding position that it has 
done in the United States, where fuel oil has to meet the 
competition of natural gas as well as coal. If so, some 
adjustment in the relative prices of products to accord with 
the different pattern of demand here may in the long run 
be inevitable. But in the meantime, the oil industry's 
case against taxation that restricts and distorts its traditional 
pattern of output is obviously strengthened by assessment of 
long-term prospects for fuel. 


To IBRD — A Son (IFC) 


Leese e has been flashed from United Nations’ head- 
quarters for the launching of the International Finance 
Corporation. This is to be a $100 million affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Its creation was first mooted in 1951 and was the subject 
of a report by the bank in May, 1952. The proposals then 
made appear to have survived more or less intact in the 
project that is now ready for launching. The report 
showed that the International Finance Corporation could 
not be a subsidiary of the bank, since the creation of such 
a subsidiary lay outside the scope of the bank’s articles of 
agreement. It was, however, suggested that the corporation 
should be an affiliate of the bank, run largely by its staff in 
conjunction with their other duties. The capital of the IFC 
was to be subscribed by member governments. The purpox 
of the corporation was to promote economic development 
by stimulating private investment, and it was specified that 
it would have no hand in the management of undertakings, 
even when it was subscribing for equity capital. The sug- 


a - 


Later cuts have raised the percentage of tax to 162 per cent 
for British commercial grades, 
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HE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


nited Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 + Australia; 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 
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AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive, 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 

tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 

cubic feet (5+ tons) of air per 

minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 

ised by thermostatic control. 

This is another example of the strict 

control and technical care insisted up- 

on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 

left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard eaditteseSse-9-8 


Of wor, EDISWAN™ 


The Edison Swan Electric Co: Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, WC 


Member of the A.E.1, Group of Companies a 
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is that the resources made available by the cor- 
hould usually take the form of debentures bearing 
ly if it was earned, and which could be converted 
nary stock when the corporation found it possible 
holding to private investors. 
-mains the essence of the project as expounded 
nerican Treasury and recently submitted to the 
itions by the US representative, Mr Lodge. It is 
that the initial capital of the corporation, $100 
hould be subscribed by the countries that are 
of the International Bank in proportion to their 
the bank’s capital. The American participation 
is be about $35 million. Before the new corpora- 
i be launched minimum subscriptions totalling 
on by at least thirty countries would have to 
d. -The sponsoring role adopted by the United 
the new venture marks a revolutionary change of 
its last annual report, published in September, 
admitted that “the prospects for securing 
essary capital for the corporation have not 
during the year in that the governments from 
would have to draw the greater part of its funds 
it present prepared to commit themselves to sub- 
ipital.” Tt is mo secret that at the time the 
of the United States was the main obstacle 


ress, If the American attitude has changed suddenly 


be due to the hatching of the new “ Aid for Asia ” 
which some preliminary rumblings have already 
rd; they are likely to be given a fuller airing in 
t Eisenhower’s New Year Message to Congress. 


‘ plans the International Finance Corporation will 


i to have an important place. 


Plus ca Change .... 


'M does not invariably follow decontrol ; often that 
trol is merely exercised in a new way. Jute is an 
Private imports of raw jute were resumed last 
the disposal of the Jute Control’s stock had been 
|. This week the Board of Trade announced that 
ll its trading stock has now been sold—the phrase 


ng stock ” implies that a strategic stock remains—and 
ntrol of yarn-and cloth prices has been withdrawn. 


s will now be wholly responsible for, and at risk on, 
juirements of raw jute, but nothing else has changed. 


d jute goods, which cover about 40 per cent of 


needs, are-still the responsibility of the Control, 


= prices will govern the Prices of home-produced goods 
in Dunc 


ce. The former maximum prices of home-produced 
ere based on the price of raw jute, plus standard 


ces for conversion and profit that were determined 


ular review of the accounts of a cross-section of the 
Imported goods other than heavy sacking, which 
nade in Dundee, were sold at the same prices, and 
‘nue to be calculated on that basis. And though 
‘stry no longer has a voluntary price agreement with 
‘d of Trade, it will continue to observe maximum 


(he jute goods imported from India are cheaper than 
© produced in Dundee, the Control normally makes a 
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handsome profit on its sales. In the first nine months of 
this year that profit was approximately £2,340,000, and for 
the full year it will probably be £3 million. That is the 
measiire of the protection given to Dundee against competi- 
tion from India, and in one form or another consumers will 
continue to bear that cost. When the government announced 
that imports of raw jute would be returned to private hands, 
it added that the Control would continue to import jute 
goods, “ until appropriate measures to safeguard the home 
industry under conditions conducive to efficiency can be 
worked out and introduced.” That was last February. A 
new form of protection would at the least require legislation, 
and the absence of any reference to the industry in’ the 
Queen’s speech indicates that the problem will not be tackled 
in this session of Parliament. 


Building Society Interest 


INCE the Halifax Building Society reduced its mortgage 
S rate from 43 per cent to 4 per cent, the front maintained 
by the other societies against any early change in mortgage 
charges has actually grown firmer. The most recent chair- 
man of a leading society to produce the arguments against 
making a cut is Mr G.. Leslie Wates of the Woolwich 
Equitable Society. At the annual meeting on Wednesday 
he gave in pounds, shillings and pence his reasons for 
holding that the present scale of 24 pet cent net to share- 
holders and 43 per cent on mortgages is a fair and proper 
balance. The Society’s earnings on its mean funds this 
year, taking the mortgages with the less productive liquid 
funds, was £4 §s. 6d. per cent. That sum was disposed 
of as follows: 


Share and deposit interest .......s+++« 2.5 
Income tax on share and Deposit interest 14 
Expenses less fees and commissions... ... il 
Mortwaee lone sis kas osc sewecuene et 

ProGts Lax i. . 3 cia eee ates 1 
Income tax on surplus income .......... 5 
Net mirphis ©... cesicccaavednssesssumes 6 


ODOM AO wo 


The calculation seems to show at least that the society 
has little to give away, though the Halifax Society with its 
new rates of 4 per cent on mortgages and 2} per cent 
net on shares is working om a marrower gross margin. 
It is also true that the Woolwich society has now reached 
a degree of liquidity that must be greater than the directors 
really desire, though not so much greater as to. call for 
immediate action. At the close of the society’s year on 


September 30th it was 174 per cent liquid, but with com-— 


mitments for further mortgages of about {5 million out- 
standing. In the course of this week’s celebrations of: the 


society’s {roo million net assets, Mr Wates has disclosed © 


that liquidity remains at about that level today. 


SHORTER NOTES 


hs ‘ths “gies cavity, alabag Wie lle name of Anglo- 
Iranian to British Petroleum and approving the free scrip 


ee NRE ARLES GBA 
aed ee mae : 


cecnraatnn et eat tote culpian santana elect ap tas AARON tea at - 
fos ob alphas 


fede te Seca say Sater kat 







; 
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issue proposals, the directors made no specific statement 
about the size of the next ordinary dividends. 
chairman did say that as capital expenditure in the next 
few years would be smaller than the £75 million spent in 
1953 and the £55 million spent this year, it would be 
possible to distribute a larger proportion of available profits. 
He did warn shareholders, however, that the oil industry 
is subject to fluctuations from time to time. He added that 
in the future the interim dividend would represent a larger 
proportion of the year’s total payment. Profit margins this 


But the 


year have been lower than they were in 1953 but as sales 
have increased total profits have changed very little. 


* 


Rhokana, the Rhodesian copper producer, is to mine 
uranium ore and to treat it in a plant to be erected shortly. 
The price paid for the uranium by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority will be based on cost plus a 
The deposit is small and local so that 
the profits earned from it will be insignificant in relation 


reasonable profit. 


to the group’s total profits. 
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For the year to March 31st, the directors of Decca Record 
have declared a total ordinary dividend of 2s, 34. per 4s, 
share, compared with 1s. 9d. a share in 1952-53. The 
group’s trading profits have gone up from £1,322,000 tg 
£1,700,000. The company is to make a “ rights ” issue of 
4s. ordinary shares at 1§s. each in the ratio of one for four. 
From the share premium account arising from that issue, 
the company intend/to capitalise £350,201 to make a 59 
per cent free scrip issue. Shareholders will also be offered 
£250,000 of 43 per cent unsecured notes (1954-64). 


* 


The total ~of privately owned public cold storage 
capacity in this country, which was estimated at 30 million 
cubic feet on page 855 of The Economist of December 4th, 


stated. 


Company Notes 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS. 
Profit estimates in a prospectus are usually 
on the conservative side—and rightly so. 
In selling the steel equities back to 
the public this year, Sir John Morison and 
the Realisation Agency perhaps framed 
their forecasts even more cautiously than 
is customary. With Stewarts and Lloyds, 
the pick of the bunch of all the 
steel equities, profits, after deducting 
depreciation, overseas taxes and minority 
shareholders’ interests, were forecast as 
being “in the neighbourhood of 
£10,000,000” in the year to October 2nd. 
In the event profits totalled nearly £11} 
million. The directors explain that “ the 
excess over the £10,000,000 is due mainly 
to export prices remaining more stable 
than was. anticipated and the improvement 
in general trade in the second half of the 
financial year.” The prospectus was pub- 
lished when the financial year had only 
about three months to run. 


The. preliminary statement shows that 
the decline in the tax provision (from 

7,816,317 to £5,896,244) has been much 
steeper than the fall in profits, after depre- 
ciation, from £12,869,980 to £12,179,661 
would by itself warrant. The fall in taxes, 
the directors explain, is due partly to the 
demise of EPL at the end of last year, and 
partly to the introduction of investment 
allowances on newly installed capital 
equipment. These allowances have 
resulted in a tax saving of about £420,000 
—not a surprisingly large figure in a year 
in which the gross value of fixed assets 
rose by nearly £8} million; the invest- 
ment allowances however apply only about 


six months of that year. In financing its 
capital development the company has not 
had to borrow “ to any appreciable extent ” 
from its bankers. But £5.3 million of a 
net profit of £6.3 million has been 
ploughed back into the business. The 
steel companies are distributing slightly 
more to the public than they did to the 
Iron and Steel Corporation, but they are 
still distributing only a fraction of their 
profits—a smaller fraction indeed than 
most other public companies. The heavy 
capital programmes ahead of them ensure 
that their dividend policies must remain 
conservative. The directors of Stewarts 
and Lloyds have merely fulfilled the 
prospectus forecast of an ordinary divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. After this 
announcement the £1 ordinary shares rose 
6d. to 42s. 6d. to offer a yield of 53 per 
cent. 
* 


UNITED STEEL .—Hard on the 
heels of the Stewarts and Lloyds’ state- 
ment came an equally encouraging prelimi- 
nary report from United Steel Companies. 
It did not come as such a surprise, for 
last March the directors of United Steel 
told shareholders that profits in 1953-54 
would be “appreciably higher ” than the 
figure of £6 million mentioned in the 
prospectus, That statement, and the pay- 
ment of an interim ordinary dividend, 
encouraged investors to raise their sights 
from the total dividend of 9 per cent 
forecast in that prospectus to one of 
10 per cent. 


They have not been disappointed. The 


referred to controlled stores of 5,000 cubic feet and over, 
operating at temperatures of 14°-16° F. Public cold storage 
capacity of all kinds, including chilled space, operated by 
private firms is appreciably greater than this, at least 37 
million cubic feet ; and the members of the National Fédera- 
tion of Cold Storage and Ice Trades own between them 
about a half of this total capacity, not one-quarter as was 


directors have declared a full year’s divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, compared with the 
approximate equivalent of 9 per cent in 
1952-53. And profits after depreciation 
in the year to September 3oth are returned 
at £9,136,496, compared with the pro- 
spectus estimate of £6 million and of 
£9,11I,141 in 1952-53. The previous 
year’s profit was described in the offer 
for sale as “exceptionally high.” It has 
nevertheless been improved upon. Before 
depreciation, the trading surplus is shown 
to have increased from £10.9 million to 
£11.2 million. The rise in industrial 
production at home and the recovery 
export premiums have helped both 
Stewarts and Lloyds and United Steel— 
and Sir John Morison. 


* 


HAWKER SIDDELEY. Profits 
from rearmament have taken some time 
percolate through to the accounts of the 
aircraft companies. But now they ar 
through they are seen to be substantial 
The trading profit of Hawker Siddeley 
the year to July 31st shows a remarkable 
advance—from {7.9 million to £11} 
million. That profit has had again to beat 
an appropriation of £1,000,000 to replact- 
ment reserves and higher charges fot 
depreciation and taxation ; in addition 4 
charge of £940,736 for special development 
expenditure appears in the accounts. Even 
so, the net profit has risen from 
£1,533-414 to £2,443,430. When the I® 
per cent free scrip issue was mide in July 
the directors promised a final ordinary 
dividend of 74 per cent on the inecrea . 
capital and that promise is now easily ful- 

filled. Effectively, the dividend for the 
year has been raised from 7} ‘0 10} P* 
cent, vale 

The balance sheet as well as the P 
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and loss account shows signs that the 
eroup has been working at high pressure. 
Even after deducting unspecified amounts 
for progress payments, the value of stocks 


and work in progress has gone up by over 
f1 million to £26.8 million ; debtors have 
sen much more steeply, from £11.7 
million to £14-3 million. The inevitable 
result of these changes, coupled with 
fyrthes expenditure on fixed assets, has 


-duction in liquid assets. 


Years to July 31, 
1953 1954 


£ £ 
7,928,194 11,340,686 
1,775,551 2,321,393 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
a 940,736 
Tax 3,482,915 4,497,092 
Ne - teskaenae 1,533,414 2,443,430 
' red 2.553,887 572,547 
4,087,301 3,015,977 
480,344 672,481 


Re ent reserve .. 
t charges .. 


cent)*. «crude jaeeweces 7h 10} 
Ret by subsidiaries 3,488,397 2,140,568 
A to carry forward. 64,810 91,514 

d balance sheet:— 
ets, less depre- 
ae Mees 16,054,477 17,633,638 

t RiceG 15,720,957 18,802,755 
Stocks .. i. iksacoen eee 25,752,574 26,788,448 
Ca 7,366,203 4,214,577 
1,898,380 2,163,966 

pit 8,894,285 10,404,612 
Re ie TeS€rVveS ..... 12,996,268 10,203,257 
( amtel o.'s. 5,822,350 11,644,700 

rdinary stock at 47s. 6d.xd yields 
£4 8s. per cent. 
* Equivalent rates on a capital of £11,644,700 
d by the 100 per cent. free scrip issue. 


Beyond referring to the acquisition of 
fresh interests in Canada the directors 
make no comment on the course of the 
year’s trading. But it can be surmised 
from the sudden increase in dominion tax 
that the group’s Canadian ventures have 
made their first important contribution to 
earnings. The great increase in profits 
must however come in the main from 


rearmament orders for Meteors and other 
aircraft and components. The _ initial 
rearmament phase is now past, but the 
Nato orders for the Hunter and the 
American aid funds to be spent on the 
Hunter and Javelin seem to point to 
further high profits in the future. 


* 


RANKS. The first full year of freedom 
from controls has paid the biggest flour 
miller—Ranks—handsomely. In the year 
to August 28th last, the company’s profit 
before tax jumped from £3.7 million to 
nearly {5.2 million. This increase came 
in a year when the millers were talking 
about increased competition. More had 
to be paid out by Ranks in tax (up by 
about {600,000 to £2.6 million) but its 
net earnings improved from £1,120,000 to 
£1,936,000. That improvement has been 
followed by a surprisingly large increase 
in equity dividends. The directors have 
raised the dividend from the equivalent of 
124 per cent to 19-per cent; in addition 
they have left the interim dividend for the 
current year unchanged at 4 per cent. 

The increase in the dividend caught in- 
vestors unawares; at the best they had 
been looking forward to a total dividend 
of 15 per cent. The price of the §s. 
ordinary shares had to be adjusted quickly 
and sharply ; they were marked up 2s. 14d. 
to 17s. 44d. At that price the shares offer 
a yield of 54 per cent: The preliminary 
statement, though it shows that surpluses 
on realisations and on war damage claims 
of £903,000 (against £1,282,000) have been 
carried directly to reserves, is rather a 
sparse document. Shareholders will have 
to wait for the full accounts to see how 
far freedom has added to the flour millers’ 
working capital commitments. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 














Average Yields 








(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) =o Bee, 
Group Nov. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
24,1 31, | 28, | 26, | 30, | 24, | 32, | 28 | 26, | 30, 
1953 | 1954.) 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
2% Consols..-..+.ssee00. 91-2 | 96-8") 95-8 | 97-0 | 94-7 | 3-88 | 3-65 | 3-69 
edenture stocks : | 
tried. 5 ps ast wriee 87-3 | 91-1 | 91-5 | 91-3 | 92-0] 4-71 | 4-52 | 4-50 
Investment trust....... 88-8 | 92-8 | 93-0 | 93-4 | 94-2 | 4-65 | 4-45 | 4-44 
"velervrence stocks : ss 
Industrial... 42. fsesaecu 91-6 | 94-1 | 94-7 | 95-8 | 97-4] 4-95 | 4-83 | 4-80 
investment trust ....... 87-7 | 92-7 | 93-0 | 93-4 | 93-5 | 5-03 | 4-76 | 4-74 
rdinary stocks ; 
Banks. |), . 2. divee naa 98-4 |107-9 109-8 116-8 115-5 | 4-27 | 4-17 | 4-13 | 
Industrial insurance .... {116-6 |127-8 |130-1 {137-1 (137-8 | 4-94 | 4-72 | 4-64 
Investment trust....... 134-2 |179-5 184-9 |187-1 {193-9 | 5-26 | 4-42 | 4-33 
Electrical engineering ... {105-5 |140-6 [135-6 (141-5 (142-6 | 5-59 | 4-51 | 4-76 
Engineering. ....... 200. 15-9 (161-8 162-2 {170-2 {173-3 | 5-07 | 4-18 | 4-16 | 
Motors and aircraft... .. 15-0 [169-6 173-8 |180-5 a 6-11 | 4-70 | 4-60 | 
} j i 
Breweries . 5 oican coucus 03-2 |118-6 '120-6 |123-4 /123-5 | 6-32 | 6-10 | 6-07 
Chain stores ..... 00.005 152-2 (221-4 261-8 \284-7 |267-2 | 4-33 | 3-41 | 2-89 
Cotton textiles......... 06-9 121-9 122-8 125-0 [122-2 | 5-98 | 7-19 | 7-13 
Household goods ....... 109-8 1154-8 158-3 165-2 162-5} 5-05 | 4-75 | 4°75 | 
Rayon ...visoeiec scans 79-8 | 78-3 | 79-0 | 81-6 | 86-2 | 4-27 | 6-18 | 6-07 
RObACCO . 6 ie ds sb oS 90-5 | 99-3 | 96-0 | 95-4 | 94-8 | 6-52 | 6-47 | 6-71 
Wool textiles .......... 02-2 (120-1 123-1 {124-3 |125-1 | 5-47 | 5-68 | 5-55 
ae... Sersenencue 127-3 |180-8 188-9 (194-7 191-5 | 5-03 | 4-05 | 3-97 
Of... . . sspears 122-3 (162-2 171-1 |195-3 190-9 | 6-52 | 6-27 | 5-99 | 5 
Shipping. ........... 02. 116-7 |137-4 (144-5 |147-8 [155-5 | 6-53 | 5-43 | 5-21 
otal (capital goods) ...... 113-2 \154-7 155-0 |162-1 |161-3 | 5-70 | 4-75 | 4-77 
otal (consumption goods).. [109-7 |134-8 138-3 142-6 140-6 | 5-68 | 5-41 | 5-37 
Total industrial (alt classes) [112-4 144-4 °147-7 155-0 153-2 | 5-72 | 5-20 | 5-14 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January 15th 
Next Contango Day: January 15th 
Next, Settlement Day: December 21st 


ALTHOUGH the gilt-edged market was un- 
settled by uncertainty about bill rates, 
equity prices, which had been weak before 
and immediately after the week-end, 
moved up when the Christmas account 
opened. Gilt-edged prices rallied quite 
strongly on Tuesday, with War Loan 
leading the way. That rally did not include 
the “ shorts ” and the price of these stocks 
weakened still further on Wednesday on 
talk about the change in call money rates. 
That weakness finally had its effect in 
bringing down the prices of the long and 
medium dated issues. In the foreign 
market, German and Japanese issues lost 
ground at first but they rallied quite 
strongly on the last day of the old account 
and the first day of the new. 


In the industrial equity market, the 
Financial Times ordinary share index had 
fallen to 176.2 by the close on Monday. 
But at the end of the first day of the new 
account it was back to 179.9. When the 
market was dull, the heaviest losses were 
reported in the electrical equipment, 
motor, aircraft and brewery sectors. It 
was these shares, with the exception of 
the breweries, which lead the rally later 
in the week. The rally was helped by a 
number of good preliminary reports, 
notably those from the steel companies 
and from Hawker Siddeley and Decca. 


Oil shares had held their own against 
the general weakness in other equities. 
They went ahead quite strongly, with 
Anglo-Iranian in the van, when the tone 
of the rest of the market became brighter. 
When the market opened on Thursday 
Anglo-Iranian momentarily touched a 
new peak of 19 ; they slipped back at once 
but still showed a net gain. Tea shares 
were dull at the end of the old account 
but showed some signs of picking up 
when the new account opened. Rubber 
shares were firm on the improved price of 
the commodity. Kaffirs were quiet and 
price movements either way were small. 
Copper issues were reasonably strong. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 











Security Indices 





/o /® 
Dec 8.. 3-75 |) 4-65 
we 3°75 4-66 
io 3-76 4-67 
oo as 3°75 4-67 
a 3-76 4-62 







Total bargains 
1954 | 


i Dec. 8 | 10,251 

» Low » 91 30,415 

» 10} 10,076 

1953, High . ’ » AS }:13,531 

(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27), ,, 14] 10,992 

» Low.j 113-9 | 105-68 » 15 | 10,630 
May 20); (Jan. 5) ' 





* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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E xchequer 2}%, 1955 ... hee 
Do. As’td.Exche quer 1960) 1004 | 
iDo. Astd. Funding ’66-68 . 
Exchequer 24% 
Exchequer 3% 
|Exchequer 3%, 
Serial Funding 
* iSerial Funding 3% 
War Bonds ott 


\Funding 23% 
War Loan 3% 


Savings Bonds oo og 65. 
Funding 24%, '56- 61 

Funding 3% '59-69 

\Funding 3%, : 

(Funding 34%, 1999-2004. 
\Funding 4% °60-90 

iSavings Bonds 3% "60-70. 
jSavings Bonds 2 Se '64-67| 95% 
‘Victory 4% '20-76 

Bonds 3% *65-75. 
aft. Feb. 57... 
iConv. 34%, 3 ane 6l.. 


iSavin 
iConsols-4%, 


Conv. 34% 196 


* Treas. 24% aft. April ’75. 

aft. April ’66.. 

(Treas. 3 % "TT- 

{Treas. 34% °79-81 

|Redemption 3% '86-96.. 

ee L’n 3h%0 aft. Dec. "52 3 


Treas. 3% 


% (Consols 24% 
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. Trans. 3% ’68-73 
. Trans. 4% ’72-77 
. Gas 3%, ’90-95 

. Gas 34% °69-71 
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Price, i | Price, 

| Dec Dec. 15,| 
i 1954 | 1954 


Dec. 
1954 


i 


/2)1 


63-64... 
, 1960 

"62-63... 
24% 1957. 
1955. . 
"54-56 .. 
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. Gas 4% '69-72 


{e) Te earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield. 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. 


(l} To latest date. 
Od. in £ 


average life — years approximately. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 






































oe a : ‘ BrITIsH OVERSEAS 
4 Prices and Wages............... Dec. 4th Western Europe: 
Viel A j i) ] C Sy Production and Consumption Dec, 11th Production and Trade...... Dec. 4th 
15) Dec > & MSTIDOWET..< ...: 5 ccccsesvccetescs This week British Commonwealth ..... . Dec. ilth 
1 | 19% External Trade.......icccssscss Nov. 27th Western Europe : . 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
isa Industrial Profits............... Oct. 16th United States 0... cissccccssess Nov. 27th 
416 World Trade.........c000i00+- Oct. 16th 
7 8 
Manpower in Great Britain 
610 y Monthly averages 1953 1954 
= Unit ——$—$_______.__ } - cipemiashecnpastinanjpapticaasinigiees those 
414% } 
lg 1951 | 1952 | 1953 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
8 af | | | 
MS at rAL MANPOWER?) 
+? tion : 
, |S res Pepeiee ee ooos | 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,530 | 23,556 | 23,575 | 23,684 | 23,697 | 23,721] ... 
13 Tan Men ........0+ 050 ee Reaeanenaee Guna tugs . 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,944 | 15,951 | 15,945 | 15,985 | 15,984} 15,987/ ... 
419 BEE Women ........sccneees Seumeseebeeesehed ans i 7,437 | 7,430 | 7,490] 7,586] 7,605] 7,630] 7,699] 17,713] 1,734) 4. 
a I oe ag ol ee 8 ; 
oyment : 4 
12 UR... eee er “ 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,372} 22,383 | 22,400] 22,613 | 22,614] 22,632] ... 
| 9 10 Agr restry and fishing.............. i 1,139 1,112 1,087 1,102 1,074 1,049 1,089 1,074 1,044 ’oe 
4 2 ME Mini AIT WOME = Fcebicebcays edeseess 856 875 877 870 867 866 867 866 865 ie 
215 He Boi contracting: .<cbeveues sy dpa ches 1,449| 1,435! 1,437] 1,441] 1434] 1430] 1425] 2425] 1425] .. 
3 6 Dist trades ss <i scdaateitesohtsees cee a 2,600} 261° | 2.664] 2,683] 2698} 2738] 2,729| 2,725} 2746] ... 
| istrath@hhs cixuad seo cas Sais dees 1,350} 1,326] 1,320} 1,316] 1316| 1314] 1,306| 1307] 1306] ... 
21 ie industriel: = sv casccusscsusdes ‘ 8,736} 8626] 8746] 8875] 89281 8955] 9,092 |. 9138] 9192] .. 
2 18 § fr 
2 9% . pes 
3 18 CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT?) eat 
6 56 se or decrease since June, 1950: Pb a 
EE Enployecs in engineedaigiM sadedh aie cca. «<2 » | + 103] + 212] + 213] + 258] + 280| 4 292] + 378] + 406]... iia ie 
14 § consumer goods industries(*) .... *» + T4,— 126;|;— 83+ 5SlLi+ Ti+ Wit 99} + 108 eos wee i 
5 4g a> 
514 tf 
UNEMPLOYMENT bBo 
316 § duration : Ee 
3 1S ME Al durations—tolak eee ee ‘. 252-9] 414-2} 342-0] 292-0) 309-0] 322-7] 239-6] 236-0] 253-9] 263-1 ee 
"1451 mnbhe: i 55 Heebidace cde msde s eohes 161-5] 227-8] 218-2] 184-2] 193-6] 203-6] 156-6] 149-1] 159-6] 165-9 ae 
3 63 — women j5usaca lees esaaeas de oo ; 91-4] 186-4] 123-8] 107-8] 115-4] 119-1} 83-0] 86-9] 94-3] 97-2 BY 
5 11 ny 
418 eT r under 2 weeks—men........... 2 49-8] 87-8] 68-8] 60-9] 63-7] 62-0] 50-3] 51-7] 55-9] 5264 to 
4191 NN eledaalliata ve ceca : 3-7] 94-7] 44-0] 43-8] 44-4] 41-4] 33-7] 38:5] 38-9] 36-3 
+ 10 Le MOR 5 oni cb Cdeee te ee Z 73-2} 85-9] 96-7] 80-2] 81:4] 86-21 68-8] 62-7] 64-3] 69-3 
af —~ WOU ks daadenepccchesstive = 27-9 50-2 46-3 32-6 36°3 40-4 27-2 24-6 27-9 31-1 
4 6 li ndustry : 
er ee re ~ | os] se] a4] og] o9] of o8| o9f o9| og | 
YO Clothing ooo. paced lemme ee bets . Buy 28] RSE ES) PSP ae ee ee ee 
4) Bie Vehicles... .... ¢ganptanbeaeeaeeee es oe es 0-5 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-4 0-4 0:4 0-4 
5 1 GBBM Enginecring, ete..cs0ctaecdeneeede eke ees 3 10} 1-4 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-2 0-9 0-9 1-1 1-0 
3 6 SER Coal-mining . ic. cae ogh Beaeepaaeneia ieee es “ 0-2} 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 
ere ues. ike ah ppb Cabay bance ‘ 1-1 1-5 1-5 1-3 1-4 1-4 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-1 
+ 10 y regions (*) : | 
: Se Great BD. secqeteeuaee cease ; ‘ 1:2 2-0 1-6 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-2 
8 10 Li South Easte a 0-9 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-1 1-2 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-9 . 
i eee ee Set s 0-9} 13] 1-3] O-9f 1-0] 3-2] O91 O-9f 1-0] 21-0 ls 
eS 1» 009 6b Seg D TRE aie Ceuied aa 4c 3 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-4 1-5 0-8 0-8 1-1 iv e 
"4 Sou TR. dashes OReRe RNa rears Jia . 1-2 1-5 1-6 1:4 1-6 1-8 1-1 1-1 1-3 1°5 i 
3 13M Midland... goo ee 0-4 0-9 1-1 0-9 0-8 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-5 fide 
8 8 OB North id... « «5 Sea aed dean ciuet ae ice 0-5} 1:0] 0-7 0-6] 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-6 Lie 
Nil East Nest Ridingtes ve ci Seca rice eas ~ 0-9 1-9 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 a 
218 3 Ne TR.  v3-0b cheek be en ek a 1-2 3-6 2-1 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-4 1-3 1-3 1-3 4 
15 1 SE Nort scansteaebedageaepeate atabe ods 2-2 2-6 2-4 2-2 2-2 2-4 2-0 1-9 2-0 2-1 } 
g 21 Scotland ......scuunnrene 2-5 3°3 3-1 2-7 2-7 2-9 2-4 2-4 2-4 2-6 aS 
Wale os oee oc ekg ERE ee bens se 2-7 2-9 3-0 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-1 2-1 2-2 2-3 Ee 
pie VACANCIES ie 
ec, | Dee Ae cancies notified to Employment Ex- 
ER BSR re sees | 000s 313 230 270 282 276 272 383 356 348 340 
; if rn os 8 0066s 6 6 eaNmRG Meio samen “ 208 131 147 155 153 -150 208 198 195 193 
84t Women ..... 5. cecupeaeeaencan eieavebids 105 99 123 153 ‘ a 
at 3 
58h Dis [ee 
0} erters involved ee . 32 36 114 23 39 39 24 36 wet 4. Ree 
ing days lost : eseee eee eee eee ee oe : ; fa" 
Sete... ca 141 149 182 107 116 94 82 123} - 3157... Pia 
Mining quarrying . we wee eee eae eee eeneaee eee ” 29 By 33 26 33 43 27 46 42 Ee : t 
Ragineering, etait rravti i " 43 66 127 24 24 25 8 3 Re ee cr 
a Other lustries and Services. .....scccces ved 69 28 22 57 59 26 47 10 817 ons ; 
ter capi 
basis 9%: (i Ar ¢ : a oo . Se os i 
nnual figures each : eering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, instruments and i 
end ie Sanya kt Texte teeter a edi clothing, food ¢ eink and tobacpo, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. —(*) Number registered F 
snemiployed expressed a8 a percentage of the estimated number of employees. = (*) United Kingdom. ; i 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


} ' 
aS : 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark; France 


WHOLESALE PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 


j 
} 


26 | 44 | 6 | 61 0-4 43 
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114 143 | 163 
107 134 155 


106 135 151 
105 135 | 150 
105 | 135 | 153 
134 15] 
133 150 


114 149 129 
lll 173 129 


109 192 126 
109 191 126 
109 192 126 
110 194 
“ue 199 


COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 


21 60 | ion 55 
106 123 146 119 
106 123 160 126 


108 nee 184 
185 nee 
185 127 
186 iss 
185 | 








27 40 | 7 | 39 oh 39 24 
116 131 | 186 a 129 132 
270 | 110 118 | 168 | 106 2 121 117 125 
j | 


270 106 ; ‘| a 123 112 122 | 
259 106 } 113° 167° ‘te 125 115 131 
261 102 cee a 125 112 120 
S51: 2b ws: Ft}. de sis 19%}... 111 119 
251 Fs os aa 126 va am bad 


EXPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 


25 | 40 6 51 sn 37 25 32 42 
120 115 157 ven 126 117 137 153 
101 110 147 ots 127 104 119 134 


933 91 | Pe eae is 127 99 118 | 
242 92 | | | peice 127 101 109 | 

933 | er cI | = 127 96 122 | 
937 ei a | e* 127| 96 121 133 |. 


132°, 4 


239 | 126 


i 
| 
| 
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CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
wy | "000 mn. [000 ma. | x 


mn. | ’000 mn. | 000 mn. | 060 mn.| mn. |’000mo.] mn. |’000mn.|_ mn. 
kroner | franes | D. marks |drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner 


425 112 a oe . 455 | 
1,879 2,124 . AT6 . 2,787 | 
2,032 2,310 . 03 . 3 2,998 


1,907 2,374 ‘ . : 2,957 
1,872 2,420 , ‘ . 3,023 
2,401 , ‘ . 3,013 
ken . , : 993 





GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (° (ma. us dollars) 


780 16:7 2,791 
1,077 142-1 983 
1,090 166-8 956 


1,050 169-7 1,118 
1,049 159°3 1,087 
asa 1,014 148-3 1,115 
September sue 1,034 144-2 ose 
October ane 1,037 136-8 


201 
918 
952 


985 
234 987 
239 eee 
246 vos 


190 
212 


228 
224 
221 
215 
2 


$5555 Se 
Ce ww co 
ft et et ed bt BES 
SERSE BES 
CRPAAOD Hw 


(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949100, and wholesale pre 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value ms Z h 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. numbers for Germany based on 1950. -(*) Notes om 
France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central at end of period; figures for Greece are reserves only. (*) Beginning 
1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) Average of second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
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veek ended December llth there was 
‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 














Reta. eaile (37,001,000 compared with a deficit of 
798,994,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
(94,119 in the corresponding period of last year. 
ro This br t the cumulative deficit to £282,815,000 
91 £432.711,000 in 1953-54), Net expenditure ““below- 
104 ine” re | £11,212,000, bringing the total cumu- 
107 lative it to £525,173,000 (£721,432,000 in 
118 1953-54 
118 Week | Week 
iii ended | ended 
} mate, - Dec. | Dec. 
| 1954-5 : >. 11,) 12, | Wi, 
= i 1953 | 1954 
Sa 
= Ord. Revenue | : | 
Income Tax.......|1800,000] 583,381 | 610,056} 11.144; 13,879 
0 Gyr-tax i 132,000} 45,200! 43,600] 1,500 1,600 
110 Death I ; 164,375} 114,600; 126,900] 3,200 2,700 
avs aoa 55. 38,500} 50,970] 1,400| 1,300 
a4 Profits EPT.| 172,000] 140,500; 125,400] 2,700; 3,700 
Excess | Levy! 60.000] 46,450; 59,600 800; 1,100 
128 Special tribu j i 
125 "tor rf 1,000 ; oy 
123 Inland Revenue | 
a Total Inland Rev. .,2384,375| 969,301 |1017,356 20,744) 24,329 
mir Customs 1062500] 752.887| 790,791] 22,238 23.303 
oer Excise ; 719,000} 518, 935 | 545,418} 5,250 5,670 
Total Customs and ; id 
sdiilleit Excise ....,1781,500 [1271,822 |1336,209] 27,488, 28,973 
91 Motor Dutic | 77,000] 17,954; 20,040] 124 281 
9] PO (Net Receipt). .| oe 4,500; 11,300 400; 1,050 
99 Broadcast Licences! 21,000] 9,200! 12,600] ... | 
ve Sundry | 5 ; 24,000] 20,248| 20,761 309) “413 
09 Miscellaneous .....| 245,000] 88,278; 114,186 135 572 
| 100 Total . oes, (532,875 49,200 55,618 
84 Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Int ..| 570,000] 417,643) 405,733] 6,255) 7,827 
. Payments to N. Ire | 
- land | equer 51,000] 32,029} 31,957] ... 1,762 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000} 5,664} 5,345] 134) ... 
Supy es .. .|3855,399 pont, C61 2347 322] 66,100) 82,500 
a Total 4436, 399 72,489 92,089 
4 S j 36.000 830 530 
122 
- “Above-line” Surplus or a ‘ie — | — 
cr «(104 Deficit 432,711 24,119 37,001 
: $1 * Be e” Net Expendi 
110 <stowaigin's 288,721] 242,358] 6,758) 11,212 
104 a 2 Ra! 
98 Total Surpius or Deficit. ... | 721,432 ,173} 30,877 48,213 
uv N. peu: 
ertificates. ..| 198,867| 246,528] 2,422) 1,720 
: tificates ...... 11,050} 23,300 400} 2,400 
LN acc k mee —32,520 | 6,927 267; 3,410 
CT. ; september the capital expenditure of the Post 
Bos harged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
913 w-line’” expenditure and the total deficit 
1.280 * er llth this item stood at £24,400,000. 
461 ; ts 
Lf FLOATING DEBT 
1,480 : (£ million) 
1,497 , 
1517 Tressure i Ways and Means 
1'548 “a sick kee nae See 
1'603 | Floating 
= Tends T Public | Bank of} Debt 
— a Mi Depts. | England 
aoe Dec. 13 4,726-3 4,966-7 
34 sept. 11 3,270-0 | 1,611-2 5,151+7 
190 i 3,290-0 | 1.608-6 _5,176-2 
912 » 4 3320-0 | 1578-0 5,204-2 
_ » 3 4872-5 5,194°5 
228 Vet 3,350-0 | 1,990-4 5,227-4 
224 » J 3,380-0 | 1,591-8 5,226-9 
221 e 4 3,410-0 | 1,544-0 5§,261°9 
915 7 5,440°0 4 1514-3 5,229-0 
13 Nov 
: ve 3,450-0 | 1,483-1 5,205-4 
—— mcs | 3,470-0 | 1452-1 §,195-1 
nwa » 2 . | 3480-0 | 1548-1 5,319-8 
rices ! « 5,480-0 | 1571-7 §,322-8 
1 1948; pais 
only for : ¥ --» | 3,470-0] 1,613-4 5,383-0 
ng May " | 3450-0 | 1672-7 5,382°8 











Money Day-to-day: 1}-18 


Treas. bills 2 months if 
1 








United States $.. | 2+ 78-2: 82 
Canadian $ ...... ms 
French Fr.......- 972-65-987 - 35 
See Fe. vices ct 12+ 15-12-33. Y12-244-—12- 249/12 - 244-12 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market again lowered its bid 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last, 
by 4d. per cent to £99 11s. 3d.—the largest 
single reduction made since November, 
1951, except after a Bank rate change. 
The bid was equivalent to a rate of 1} 
per cent, bringing the rise in the rate in 
the past four tenders to 3: per cent. The 
offer had been raised by £10 million to 
£260 million, so that although applications 
rose from £411.2 million to £425.4 million 
the market’s allotment fell only from 43 
to 40 per cent. The average rate of dis- 
count on all bills allotted rose by nearly 
Is. 3d. to £1 14s. 8.97d. per cent. 


Credit was generally short in Lombard 
Street in the week covered by the Bank 
return, though except on Saturday the 
market was able to balance its books with- 
.out special aid. The banks were thus able 
to follow up the rise in the Treasury bill 
rate by securing bills from the market at 
higher rates of discount. Even before the 
Treasury bill tender late February and 
early March maturities changed hands at 
1% per cent and 1# per cent respectively, 
and on Friday afternoon these rates hard- 
ened to rfé*and 14) per cent, at which 
they remained through most of the week. 
Overnight money was taken from the 
banks at up to Ig per cent. 


The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £40.3 million, some £5.8 million 
larger than the outflow in the previous 
week, which was itself the largest on 
record. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 










——_ 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates o% 
3%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills : 60 days 1 
. . 3 months , 
—oe (max) 4 months 14 “1 
Discount houses... 1} 6months 1¢-1if 


Fine trade bills: 
3months 24-3 
4months 24-3} 
6months 34 


Short periods..... 14-1 


3 months 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 








Issue Departmeni* : 























Notes in circulation ...... | 1,632-1 1,744-0 
Notes in banking dept.... 43-2 31-3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,671-7 ae & 
Other securities........ es 0-8 Q- 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
. blic accounts......... ‘ i &- =? 3 
reasury special account. . ° > ‘7 
Bankers. . ti Sea eink ahah eal 276-0 289-5 289-5 
RU ode nu ceuneceansen 69-2 63-7 67- 
Fete si ccee Nekeeuweinks 366-6 374-7 378- 
Securities 
Government ............- 316-2 347-9 340-0 
Discounts and advances .. 8-7 6-0 7-6 
CE bi dcccesidaxdionta 14-1 14-9 14-9 
bi caadthothc ceases 339-0 368-8 362-4 . 
Banking department reserve, 45-6 oe 33-7 
° 
Poa. kas dence oe 8.4 6-4 Be 





® Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 728 million to £1,775 million 
on December 15, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 



















Sept. 10 . -8 | 270-0 

» 17 | 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0 

” 24} 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0 

Oct. 1{ 280-0 | 397-7 | 280-0 . 
» 8| 280-0 | 417-7 | 280-0] 31 11-50 
" 15] 270-0 | 429-1 | 270-0] 31 11-18 
” 921 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0} 31 11-30 
" 29] 250-0 | 439-2 | 250-0] 31 7-19 
Nov. 5| 260-0 | 413-0 | 260-0] 31 7-16 
» 12] 260-0 | 424-2 | 260-0] 31 6-98 
" 19] 260-0 | 424-9 | 260-0] 32 5-80 
” 26} 250-0 | 431-7 | 250-0 | 32 6-84 
Dec. 3] 250-0 | 411-2 | 250-0] 33 6-12 
, BO} 260-0 | 425-4 | 260-0] 34 8-97 





* On Dec. 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lls. 3d. secured 
about 40 per cent. of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of £260 million. 








Official 
| Rates 


December 15 















Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 139-624— 139-55- 
141-05 
Dutch Gid....... | 10-56-10-72 [10-604—10-603 10-604-10- 


W. Ger. D-Mk. . . .|11-67-11-844)]11- 76-11-76}, 11-76-11- 















Portuguese Esc. ..| 7990-81-10 79-90-80-00  79-90—80- 
Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14- 593% [14-544-14- 549 14-54-14: 
Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-484 | 19-40-19-40}) 19-40-19- 





Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 







2-78%-2-79 2-78%-2-79 | 2. 783-2-79 lo. 18 -2- 79-4 |2- 1845 —2- 19%5[2- 78%-2-78 
2-70 4 -2-70-%&| 2-69%-2-70 la- 6949 -2-70-4| 2+ 7042-70} | 
9808-9803 | 9804 9805 


0-01}-20- 02} 20-019-20- 


Market Rates : Spot 





December 9 | December 10 | Dec eusber | | Dec ember 13 | December 14 December 15 


2°70 —2- 704|2- 69-4, -2-69 


980-980} | - 980-980} | 980-980} | 980-98 
2+ 24§|12-244-12- 249/12-244-12-24g/12- 244-12- 243)12-244-12- 
1139-55 1139 55- 1139-524  |139-45— 


139-673 139-60) 139-60} 139-60} 139-574) 139-50 


60}|10-60}-10-604| 10-60-10: 60}|10-60}-10-60§ |10-60}-10- 
76}| 11-76-11> 764|21-75%—11- 764|11- 764-11 - 76§ 13 -764-11- et 
00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
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One Month Forward Rates 


United States $ .......cceeeeeees yc. pM-%c.dis| &e. pm- &c. dis] ¥c.pm he: “yg Cc. pm- we-d dis! #4 c.pm- ac. dis! 4c. pm- he. dis 
Canadian $ 00.62. ccccccucccsess &-*c. dis w- kc. dis tke. d eke. d ake. dis | }-Sc. dis 
ee PR Sd ect cee beuventeces 2-3 dis 2-35 dis 2-3 dis 2-3 dis 3-3 dis 2-3 dis 
UME FE. ic cis ds cae sceuseeeressa —$c. pm —$c. pm f-tc. pm —}c. pm #-tc. pn --}e. pm 
Belgian Fr. .......---+eeeenceeees ar— dis ar—4 dis Par-4 dis ar—} dis Par-4 Fis ar} dis 
Dutch Gid. .. 2... eee cece cee eenes ic. pm-—par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par 
W, Ger, DM... cc cece cccccecend $pf. pm—par | Spf. pm-par | }pf. pm-par | épf. pm-par | $pf. pm-par spf. pm—par 
Swedish Kr. ...cccvccsscesevtcces 46 ae — dis | go eA ae dis | 46 re 46 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | 40 pm~}6 dis hd dis 
Daniah Kr, 5... .csescvscseseceses —46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis | ~48 dis 
Norwegian Kr.........6.-0+0s05+- Pad: dis Par-26 “ais Par~26 dis Par-26 dis Par~26 dis Par 26 dis 
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Neither saints nor Sages... 


It would be idle to pretend that the Insurance expert is a man 
of ferocious piety or formidable wisdom. What he essentially is— 
is a man who knows his job and knows his responsibilities. 
He knows that Insurance, cornucopia of many millions of pounds, 
must pour out its fruitful funds cautiously. He is investing your money 
—usefully, but shrewdly. 

He knows that Insurance, in the cover it affords, is the vast umbrella 
that protects individuals and enterprises against the rainy days—unexpected 
and unfortunate as they always are. 

More still, he knows that Insurance has a meaning for you—a meaning 
that conveys a sense of security plus all those good things that savings 
provide—a better house, better education for the family ... and so on, 


and so on. 


This homily points a moral, Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 


fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests 


in the forefront of their minds. 
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Britain’s Insurance Offices 


Issued by the British Insurance As: ation 
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me hn } a 
Af German Are you on the look-out 
rf i ian for new trade connections 


in Sweden 






Nine 
». Contact us through your bankers, and you 
* 
pit pom \ will receive all the information required on 
— > Li AfP + Sage > i, . g : 
i Wo bis be apy trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
‘ “te, fy 


Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 
importers, 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Géteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
210 offices all over Sweden 





| THE CENTRAL 
| BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 
‘AHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE : =] s 
[59 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


—~s 
a Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. x OYA E 


rman - - - - 


naging Director - - - - H. C. Captain INSURANCE 
7 ie bg 
‘up Capital...Rs. 3,14,54,250 [£2,359,000] LiMiTED 


erve Fund and 
‘her Reserves ...Rs. 4,00,22,194 [£3,001 ,000} 
























Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 





nl 


VeposilS .. sésadsank Rs.126,84,78,112  [£95,135,000] 
The Sterling equivalents of the rupee figures shown above have been Head Offices 
4) converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 









“0 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and: Burma. 


LIVERPOOL | LONDON 
i Banking business of every description transacted 


North John Se. ises St. 






ondon Adviser * ° Sir Cecil Trevor, C.LE. 





The Economist 
Guide to 
Weights & Measures 


This guide was compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The Economist for use 
within our own office; it is thought that 
it might serve a wider public and it is 
therefore being published at 10/6 (includ- 
ing postage throughout the world). 


In 84 pages it provides tacts and figures 
on the weights and measures of the world. 
For the most widely used units, tables 
of equivalents are given; for units that 
are used only in certain countries and 
trades conversion factors are given. 


Applications — for should be 


addressed to: 


copies 


Weights & Measures 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
Paid-up Capital. - - Yen 2,700,000,000 


Head Office : 
1-CHOME, OTEMACHI, 
TOKYO 


London Branch : 


SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Tei. No. . NAT. 0601-4, 


CHIYODA-KU, 


P.O. Box No. 547 


| 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE 


3a 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 

return of 


21. 


EQUIVALENT TO 66% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1, TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1, TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 98! 
AND AT BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD - BRIGHTON * LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL ‘ MANCHESTER © READING * SWANSEA - WEMBLEY © WORCESTER © WORTHING 
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Howarp UsHEer CUNNINGHAM, C.B.E., M.C., Merchant, Leith 
Ropert YAXLEY Weir, O.B.E., C.A., Edinburgh 

Noet GRAHAM SALVESEN, oe Shipowner, Leith 

DouGtas Arnsiie Fouts, D.S.0., O.B.E., D.L., Edinburgh 


General Manager : 














ESTABLISHED 
Directors : 


IAN WILSON MACDONALD, 
IAN WILSON 
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Sm Jown MAXwe tt Erskine, C.B.E., D.L., Edinburgh 
GerorGe TurRCcAN Cniene, D.S.O., M.C., W.S.. Edinburgh 
Sir JoHN MCLEAN DUNCANSON, London 

DouGLas Mure Wooo, C.A., Edinburgh 








C.A., Edinburgh 
MACDONALD 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 
































BALANCE SHEET at 30th October, 1954 
253 LIABILITIES 1953 ASSETS ; 
£ L CAPITAL— £ £ £ I. CURRENT ASSETS— £ ; 
AUTHORISED : 3 $i (1) Coin, Bank of England Notes and Balance ' 
7,000,000 “A” Shares of £1 each 7,000,000 18,311,411 with the Bank of England . . 18,857,359 ; 
500,000 “B” Shares of £1 each 500,000 Balances with, Notes of and Cheques in ; 
niente course of collection on, other ban in i 
£7,500,000 16,941,233 Great Britain and Ireland - : * 19,490,101 ‘ 
. 15,200,000 Money at call and Short Notice in London + 13,125,000 
ISSUED : Rf : 7,500,000 British Government Treasury Bills - * 8,000,000 
7,000,000 “A” Shares of £1 each, ssaiehealahadiasaanional cimcetasientanentinas 
6/- paid - ' 2,100,000 | £57,952,644 £59,472,460 
: $00,000 “B” Shares of £1 each, (2) INVESTMENTS : 
fully paid : ; 500,000 Quoted:— 
; ——— 53,982,171 British Government Securities + £55,094,688 
£2,600,000 £2,600,000 Securities guaranteed by British : 
il. RESERVE FUNDS— 430,000 Government - ; . - _ 7 
3 CaprraL RESERVE— sending insite t 
4 750,000 Share Premium . : ° £750,000 £55,094,688 
; REVENUE RESERVE— Unquoted:— 
3,250,000 General Reserve + £3,350,000 Investments other than Trade 
Transferred from Investments—Directors’ 
Contingency Fund: 300,000 140,000 Valuation - > . . 140,000 
Saeed 3,650,000 55,234,688 
f ——— 4,400,000 (3) OTHER ASSETS : 
108,039 Til. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT Bills discounted Jess provision 
BALANCE - ° . : 99,053 173,708 for Doubtful Debts . ° £247,667 
—— ——_—_— Loans and Advances, /ess pro- 
£6,708,039 ; £7,099,053 33,054,057 vision for Doubtful Debts * 37,453,998 
IV. CURRENT LIABILITIES— 37,701,665 be 
6,311,031 Notes in Circulation - . + 17,518,126 (4) Liability of ‘Customers and Plea? 
Deposits and Other Credit Banking Correspondents for } By 
Balances (including provision Acceptances and Engage 1 oe 
1,841,585 for contingencies) - . + 130,013,934 2,931,317 as per contra . . + . 3,311,890 ie 
Acceptances and Engagements on Il, FIXED ASSETS— ti 
account of Customers and Bank- Bank Premises and other Prop- eee 
931,317 ing Correspondents: . 3,311,890 2,240,000 erty at cost, Jess sums written off ° ° 2,340,000 ‘hy 
Proposed Dividends payable Ist t 
111,925 January, 1955, less Income Tax 117,700 Rely 
——— 150,961,650 we 
i Notes.—{1) There » a contingent iiability o: £127,000 Bh 
a ! in respect of the Bank's holding of partly ea 
paid shares of Industrial and Commercial hilt 
Finance Corporation Ltd ib ae 
R E (2) Full provision has been made in the aceounte : € 
for taxation on Profits to date. * 
(3) Contracts for outstanding Capita. Expendi- § ? 
ture amount to £58,000 approximately. we. 
(4) Contracts running for sale of Foreign a. 
Currencies covered by purchases to a ts 
corresponding amount. £16,548,636. : ; 5 
Bjpnenceenenp ee ———— ti Bas. 
903,897 £158,060,703 | £150,903,897 £158,060,703 of eee 
—— — | ——— ee [pee 
HOWARD CUNNINGHAM IAN W. MACDONALD, ut iH 
N. G. SALVESEN Directors. General Manager. bit u 
DOUGLAS A. FOULIS : Ee 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for year ended 30th October, 1954 fy 
bi Ee 
£ Dr. £ £ S a : cr. £ i 
100,375 Interim Dividends paid Ist July, 1954, /ess Tax 106,150 Balance of Undivided Profit brought forward from bt FANaae 
j Proposed Final Dividends payable ist January, 1955, 100,993 last year - ‘ ‘ Bet age © , . 108,03° ek 
| 111,925 less Tax ° : . . . . . . 117,700 Profit for the year after payment of all expenses, ; panei 
mena —_————_ including Directors’ Emoluments, and after pro- : bf 
| £212,300 £223,850 viding for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies ; rt 
j To Reserve Fund . . . . . - 100,000 and “taxation and writing down the cost of : ;4 
75,000 To Contingency Fund - . . . ° = —_ 394 346 properties . ° . . 5 . ° 414,864 ; j i 
100,009 To Trustees for Officers’ Pensions ¢ ° = 2 100,000 Aggreget: Directors’ Emolumcnis— . ; ‘ 
108,039 Balance to mext Account * ° ° Fe 99,053 Fees . ‘ 9,500 Py 
j Other Emoluments to Directors with executive } ree 
i duties » " 14,255 ; ; | 
. £28,755 ; ue tcha 
T £495,339 £522,903 £495,339 £522,903 
AUDITORS REPORT : st 
KpInsur 6 ‘ e Box of" Xo RROIAL < or Sco > Li , kept at the Head Off and the Returns from the Branches for the 5 onded ; % 
t nae. am ema’ geo ba pe = he trea ge seer to the eae ‘on a hs und belief <e taeae ae the wareane ont Audit In our cqintah tuna: keen 2 ; ; A st 
Weheon hal = an —— ‘cnn ee ee now tet O fice. We have verified the Moncy at Call and Short Notice in London and the balances with othe ; E i 
x", and have see 5 j - ift or Gove at. ad o estments, : ; 
The ek Soha ee eid Hectic an tee peoee aan a bon beote snd Branch Returns. To the best ot our information and according to the explanations givou to us, the inet 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account give, in (he manner prescribed, the information required of a Banking Company by the Companies Act, 1948. We are accordingly of opinion ‘hat on the 
. _ horised by the Act (1) the Balance Sheet gives « true and fai view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 30th October. 1954, and (2) the Profit and Loss Account cives a true and fair view o i re 
| mt Cor Ke Ananetel year ended on that date. MAURICE CRICHTON, C.A., Auditor. Pah, 
R. J. HENDERSON, ©.A., Auditor. to fae 
Ea Bee 
HEAD OFFICE . . - 14 GeorGe STREET, EDINBURGH . fae 
J GLASGOW LONDON OFFICES : BRANCHES 
CHIEF OFFICE : CHIEF OFFICE ; . : - 62 LoMBARD Street, E.C.3 th nee 
roughou ! 
113-115 KINGSWAY OFFICE + ImperiaAL House, Kincsway, W.C.2 i 
323 + 
a Buchanan Street WEST END OFFICE - Vico House, 115 REGENT Street; W.1 SCOTLAND ; 
eo 
$3 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


MOUNTING VOLUME OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ECONOMIC BAROMETER’S REMARKABLE STEADINESS 


CONTINUED PENAL TAXATION A DISQUIETING FEATURE 


LORD ROTHERWICK ON HIGH DEGREE OF LIQUIDITY 


The annual general meeting of The 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 
was held in Edinburgh on December 16, 
1954, 

The following is the address of 
governor, The Right Honourable 
Rotherwick of Tylney, who presided. 


the 
Lord 


During the year our governor, the Right 
Honourable The Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
asked. us to accept his resignation for reasons 
of health and it was with profound regret 
that we acceded to his wishes. Lord Mar 
became an extraordinary director in 1889, 
was appointed deputy governor in 1911 and 
governor in 1921. We are indeed grateful 
to him for this fine record of service covering 
65 years. The directors did me honour in 
appointing me to succeed Lord Mar as 
governor, and I have the pleasure of meeting 
you in that capacity today. The Right 
Honourable Lord Saltoun was appointed 
deputy governor of the bank, and I welcome 
him today as my successor in that office. It 
is also appropriate that I should mention at 
this #@int that Lord Mar’s grandson, Major 
the Lord Erskine, accepted appointment as 
an extraordinary director, thus maintaining an 
association of long standing between his 
family and the bank. 


Since we met here last year the economic 
barometer has shown remarkable steadiness 
at or around “ set fair,” and it has therefore 
been comparatively easy to win a better 
economic harvest from almost all fields. The 
threatened recession in the United States of 
America, about which we were all concerned 
a year ago, did not develop—except patchily, 
and world production and trade has moved 
ahead steadily and with confidence during the 
past twelve months. Britain has enjoyed a 
share of this mounting volume of trade and 
industrial production reached a new peak in 
1953, which is likely to be surpassed in 1954. 
It is a healthy sign that this extra produc- 
tion has flowed outwards to the benefit of 
consumers both at home and abroad. When 
we look at the financial aspect of this general 
picture we inevitably see a growing volume 
of money circulating throughout the com- 
munity. This money growth is normal and 
natural provided it merely keeps pace with 
expanding production, and I think it fair 
to say that there is no real evidence 
as yet of an inflationary gap emerging 
since the turn of the tide in 1951. More- 
over, the welcome increase in savings is 
encouraging evidence of returning confidence 
in the future value of money, and helps 
to counterbalance any moderate degree of 
inflation. 


Perhaps the most disquieting feature of the 
British economy is the continued penal rate 
of direct taxation. In this respect British 
industry carries a heavier burden than any of 
its overseas Competitors, and it is idle to sug- 
gest that high rates of taxation do not 
‘nfluence the prices which manufacturers. are 
able to quote. It is to be hoped that the 
buoyancy of the national revenue will lead 


at long last to a material reduction in direct 
taxation over the next few years. 


UPSURGE OF ACTIVITY 


Scotland on the whole has shared in the 
upsurge of activity. Each year sees a small 
but welcome increase in new industries not 
in the traditional “ heavy field,” and the re- 
cent Scottish Industries Exhibition let the 
world see the exceedingly wide range of pro- 
ducts now made in Scotland. The Scottish 
economic problem is not only that of an over- 
weighting of heavy industries ; there is also 
the ever-increasing concentration of popula- 
tion and employment in the central belt of 
the country to the inevitable detriment of out- 
lying areas. For long years the more remote 
areas of Scotland have not offered economic 
Opportunity or social amenities sufficient to 
hold succeeding younger generations in their 
native parishes, but it is ‘possible that we 
may be nearing the end of this phase. Social 
amenities are being continually improved as 
radio and television reach more homes and 


‘motor transport radiates from every local 


centre. The economic problem in the rural 
areas is the harder one to solve ; but the back- 
ground is steadily improving. Electric power, 
better communications, afforestation, improv- 
ing agriculture, and modern housing, collec- 
tively give hope for a restoration of economic 
health to these areas, with great advantage 
to the country as a whole. 


I shall now turn to the affairs of the 


bank as demonstrated in the annual accounts 
submitted for your approval. 


PATTERN OF OPERATIONS 


The pattern of our operations ae: m5 
past year follows the general bankin 
Deposits which constitute the principa 


_ grea bear 
of our funds have continued to show a 
moderate rise and at the annual balance were 
some £130 million—an increase of £5 million 


in the year. This reflects an increasing 
volume of business activity, as does the 
growth in our note circulation of £1 million 


* to £17} million. 


In the employment of our resources we 
have maintained a high degree of liquidity 
and the first group of assets covering cash, 
short money and treasury bills stands at 
£594 million, or 40 per cent of our liabilities 
for deposits and notes, 


The investments, which are almost entirely 
in government securities, have increased 
slightly to £553 million, As you know, there 
has been a steady improvement throughout 
the year in the prices of government securi- 
ties, which has improved the underlying 
valuation of our investments, cal on 
the basis of market prices. This improvement 
is not reflected in the ‘balance Wheet ss we: 
base our figures on cost or lower. 
it should be remembered that fluctuations in 
the market value of government investments 
is mot a matter of immediate concern to bank 
shareholders since wholesale realisation 


conversion into a different form 
is never a practical issue. 
important question is the yiek 
on new investments and on the re-i: 
of sums maturing. In this respec: 
been a steady fall throughout th 


,interest rates on government sect 


would add that all our governmen 

are redeemable at fixed dates an: 
average life of the present seartfolio 
ten years. 


A SATISFACTORY FEATURI 


A satisfactory feature of the balan 
is the increase in advances from £3 
to £37} million. For the most par 
a general increase and is widely spread 
customers and industries requiring 
for business purposes. 

I would also mention that in the ce 
sheet the revenue reserve has been increase 
during the year by £400,000, o 
£100,000 was transferred from the profit a: 
loss account, and £300,000 from the 
gency fund, which is part of ¢! 
reserves of the bank. 

Our departments dealing with overseas 
transactions and with foreign exchange have 
experienced a growing demand their 
specialist services, but there is still scope for 
a closer relationship between those binding 
overseas business and their bankers. [n par- 
ticular, I would suggest more regulir con- 
sultation before entering into contr: 
engagements. There is frequently a financul 
aspect associated with such business on ch 
the expert alone can give timeous and ‘elpfu! 

ice. 

The profit for the year shows 4 ‘urther 
moderate improvement which is) min) 
attributable to the fact that we hax been 
able to use our larger resources rathe: more 
profitably than im the previous year. Non 
the less a’ profit of just over {400,10 on 
resources of over £150 million is : 
reward for the many services we 
While I hope that the public appre 
quality of the banking services which 
our friends in Scotland provide, | ¢oudt | 
it is realised that in no other country ire te 
charges for banking services so mou 


I am glad to say that the dire: 
able to recommend a further small 
in the dividend to “A” shareholde: 
proposal which is submitted is oe e 
dividend on the “A” shares be 9 > 
(making 17 eent for the year), and > | 
cent on the ” shares (making 10 pe! 
for the year), both subject to incom: ‘ 


ts of 


hich 
which 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Se et Fe ee cssection ah 
i a recent transaction whic 
in balance sheet. I refer 
i the whole of the share 
the Scottish Midland Guarantee 
isan Feasons prompt 


to say 








rt. 


par- 


to say 
which 
{ refer 
e share 
arantee 
ompt 


( 
sur} 
ince 
£16 
by 
the 
ot 
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ek an investment in hire purchase 
We are not unmindful of the his- 
ackground of banking in Scotland. 
me the banks provided in one way 
-r virtually all the direct finance for 
eople. .Over the years the pattern 
zed, and specialised institutions are 
to a growing extent the financial 
the credit field. This trend Has had 
influence on the banks. Firstly, ix 
red direct lending to indirect lending 
ioney going to the new institutions 
to the ultimate borrowers, and, 
the total remuneration for such 
is been apportioned to the disadvan- 
the banks. A direct investment such 
ve made is one step towards the 
yn of a position formerly held. Not 
this investment in effect convert in- 
nding to direct lending, but it also 
merit of lending short against good 
security. In Scotland it is by no 
isy to achieve this under a legal 


system which does not recognise a chargé on 
movable assets. 


We are confident that in breaking new 
ground by this type of investment we are 
acting to the advantage of our shareholders 
without overstepping in any way the tradi- 
tional borderlines of safety and liquidity so 
rightly inherent in banking policy. We also 
hope that we shall be better able to assist in 
the financing and development of Scottish 
trade and industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Before I conclude my remarks I would like 
to acknowledge the conscientious and effec- 
tive service rendered by all members of the 
staff in our many branches in Scotland and 
in London. Without their loyal support we 
could not have attained the satisfactory posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves. I thank 
them all most sincerely on your behalf. 


It is proposed that I be , re-elected 
governor; that Lord Saltoun be re-elected 
deputy governor, and that the extraordinary 
directors, whose names appear on the list 
be re-elected. 

It is also proposed that Mr Ian Wilson 
Macdonald, the ordinary director who is due 
to retire at this time, be re-elected an ordi- 
nary director of the bank. 


Mr Maurice Crichton, CA, Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J, Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
will, under the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948, continue in office, and a resolution 
will be proposed fixing their remuneration. 


I now move that the report and accounts 
be adopted, and I shall call upon Sir John 
M. Erskine to second the motion. After 
that has been done, and before I put the 
motion to the meeting, any shareholder who 
desires to make any observations will have 
an opportunity of doing so. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


GROUP’S GREATLY INCREASED ACTIVITY 


BIGGER DEMAND FOR VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 


MOTOR INDUSTRY’S REMARKABLE VIGOUR 


MR A. B. WARING REVIEWS RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


fifty-seventh annual general meeting 


joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was 


n December 13, 1954, at the Queen’s 
Birmingham. Mr A. B. Waring, the 


man, who presided, said: 


he extraordinary and special micetings 
members. of the company held on 
th last, approval was given for capi- 
reserves to make a one for one share 
ition on the issued ordinary share 
redeemable preference share capital 
outstanding. This took place after 
tions had been passed increasing the 
to £15 million and 
sing the issue of 150,000 £1 redeem- 


reference shares for cash. 


accounts incorporate these changes. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


iing activities for the year ended July 
ist have resulted as follows: 


lidated surplus from operations after charging all expenses, 
ing adequate allocations to reserves and providing for taxation 
ne from non-trading sources—dividends and interest, revenue 
n property, royalties and foreign manufacturing rights......... 


( profit retained by subsidiaries 


profit of Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited. 


mpared with last year the consolidated 


has increased by £234,000, the 
e from non-trading sources by 
000, the profits retained by subsidiaries 


3,000 and as a result the net profit for 


ir has increased by £348,000. In view 
¢ results the directors recommend a 
lividend on the equity shares of 1s. 3d. 
‘are Which with the interim dividend 
lent to 3d. per share already paid 
a total distribution of Is. 6d. (or 74 


cnt) which compares with Is. 1d. (or 
|< per cent) paid last year when calcu- 


late J 


Th 


‘n the basis of the increased capital. 
° increase of £234,349 in the consoli- 


datcd surplus at £1,451,498 is the result of 


all 


Breally increased: activity during: the year in 
‘ne industries which 


the group serves. 


Other income at £260,939 shows an increase 
of £166,601 in the main due to substantially 
larger receipts from licensees for foreign 
manufacturing rights; receipts from these 
sources vary from year to year due to delays 
in reaching settlements particularly where 
foreign governments are involved. 


The incidence of taxation dominates the 
financial structure, the total charge for the 
year amounting to £5,657,524. United King- 
dom income tax is higher due to the 
increased surplus. Profits tax is influenced 
by the proposed dividend distribution. The 
charge to EPL is greater than was anticipated 
and is accounted for by the increase in 
profits and by adjustments necessary in com- 
puting the final liability of the group at the 
time this tax ceased to operate. The alloca- 
tion for deferred liability is due to the 
restoration of initial allowances provided by 
the 1953 Finance Act and to other similar 
allowances overseas. Depreciation has been 


1954 1953 
£ £ 
1,451,498 1,217,149 
260,939 94,338 
1,712,437 1,311,487 
inpenttpianbntiontnattesones 545,006 491,626 
evnkousioaassieenll 1,167,431 819,861 








calculated on the same basis as in previous 
years and the amounts charged for replace- 
ment reserves, supplementary pensions, etc., 
are likewise the same, 


_The recommended final dividend together 
with the interim dividend already paid 
amounts to £575,634 compared with 
£417,678 paid out last year. ter the allo- 
cation of £500,000 to general reserve and 
£70,000 to employees’ funds, both as last 
year, the carry forward of £236,969 shows 4 
slight increase on the amount brought in 
from last year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet embodies the effects of 
the share distribution which took place 


during the year. The issued capital is 
£14,317,590. Capital and revenue reserves 
together total £9,443,565. Current assets and 
current liabilities and provisions are in line 
with the increased activity of the group. The 
increase of nearly £14 million in the value of 
freehold land and. buildings is due in the 
main to the purchase of factories previously 
rented at Rochester and Toronto. 


The increase in the consolidated surplus 
has resulted from the considerably greater 
demand for equipment for vehicles. In addi- 
tion there was a satisfactory increase in 
supplies to the aircraft industry and other 
branches of the group’s activities. 


In the past year the prices of materials 
used by the group fluctuated within narrow 
limits, although steel products rose by nearly 
5 per cent as a result of the increase in fuel 
and transport costs. Since the end of the 
financial year copper and zinc have risen by 
over 12 per cent and lead by 20 per cent; 
together with steel these are the basic 
materials used by the group. In April last 
the wages of all engineering workers and 
staffs were increased by approximately 5 per 
cent and applications for r increase are 
in course of submission. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


During the company’s financial year the 
British motor industry produced 1,078,786 
cars, commercial vehicles and tractors, an 
increase of 24 cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The vigour of the 
motor industry is perhaps the most hearten- 
ing prospect for the resurgence of British 
industry as a whole, for which it sets an out- 
standing example of what can be done by 
endeavour and enterprise. With the. indus- 


ears ago. Broadly s the most has 
now been made of the ing facili- 
ties immediately available ; ; all 


the : 
must elapse if more extensive 
capital for further expansion 


’ programmes 
become effective. In this challenging atmo- 
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sphere the company has kept pace with cur- 
rent demands an@®g,ip course of implement- 
ing plans for | , er increasing its 
capacity to meet requirements. 

At home the demand for the more popular 
small cars has-for the time being exceeded 
the supply, but the industry is dependent on 
exports to absorb half its output and for 
markets abroad it has to fight hard with 
foreign vehicle manufacturers. The future 
prosperity of the industry is dependent on 
its being able to sell better vehicles at lower 
prices than those marketed by its foreign 
competitors ; this in turn involves continuing 
demands for better value from makers of 
equipment, of which the company is the 
largest supplier. Maximum production with- 
in the limits of facilities available provides 
the readiest means of cost reductions, but 
when the limits, which are always elastic, 
of available facilities are reached it takes time 
to obtain effective economies from expanded 
or duplicated facilities. 

The long term prospects for the motor 
industry depend entirely on a continuously 
rising standard of living both at home and 
abroad. The improvement in the standard 
of living at home has resulted in a demand 
for cars currently running at the rate of 
400,000 per annum, which is 25 per cent 
more than prewar. The total number of 
cars on the roads is increasing by over a 
quarter of a million a year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has expressed the opinion 
that the standard of living may well double 
" in the next twenty-five years and this pres- 
ages a continuation of the growth of vehicles 
on the roads until a stage is reached when 
the number in use will be twice the number 
at present in use and the ratio of vehicles to 
population will be one to every four or five 
people. When considering the potential 
increase in the number of vehicles in use it 
is not inopportune to mention that we are 
still the only industrial nation that does not 
possess a single inter-city industrial highway 
worthy of the name. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


For the aircraft industry the year has not 
been without its anxieties and difficulties ; 
nevertheless, the organisation has a progres- 
sive record of technical and production 
achievements. Aircraft equipment sales 
show a further increase. This year they are 
about 15 per cent up due to the demands of 
the rearmament programme and the rising 
programme for production of civil aircraft. 
Our aircraft equipment factories at home and 
overseas are modern, extremely well 


equipped and adequate to meet all current 
demands, 


Our research, design and development 
activities in the service of two virile indus- 
tries are always uppermost in our minds and 
have been expanded and intensified during 
the year. The continual success of our air- 
craft activities is wholly dependent on our 
ability to design and provide new and 
improved devices to meet the more and more 
exacting requirements of the engine and air- 
frame manufacturers and the more arduous 
conditions of service resulting from the 


greater speeds, range and altitude of modern 
aircraft. 


The requirements for vehicles are equally 
exacting but centred on economy combined 
with increased efficiency. The design of 
lighting, starting and ignition equipment, 
diesel injection equipment, brakes and other 
equipment, is continuously under review. 

The results achieved are due to the effort 
and endeavour of those concerned with the 
executive management and all ranks of super- 
vision throughout the organisation. Credit 
is due equally to the staff and to the many 
thousands of skilled and semi-skilled work- 
people who have responded so well and given 
of their best. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SZOODE DUR 
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RANT AND MURRAY 
LIMITED. ’ 


OVERSEAS TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


MR LEWIS A. KEMP’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Goode Durrant and Murray, Limited, was 
held on December 16th at 197 Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, Mr Lewis A. Kemp 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


In my statement last year I sounded a 
cautious note of optimism that some improve- 
ment in overseas trade might be expected. I 
am now pleased to report that these expecta- 
tions have been realised, as you will have 
observed from the accounts now before you. 
Unfortunately, we are not altogether “ out of 
the wood ” in Brazil and, due to the necessity 
of making adequate provision for taxation, 
your directors deemed it prudent not to 
recommend any increase in the dividend on 
the ordinary shares. 


On many occasions in the past reference 
has been made to the taxation position of the 
company—particularly to our anxiety as to 
the ultimate liability under that head. Agree- 
ment has now been reached in respect of the 
period 1939/46, and as a result we have been 
presented with a demand for excess profits 
tax amounting to £75,000. Such a sum was 
not envisaged, but has been levied upon us 
by :taking certain provisions considered un- 
necessary by the Inland Revenue, and by dis- 
allowing unused funds in Australia which 
could not be remitted to London during the 
war period. It is estimated that payments 
and provisions now made will cover any 
liabilities up to date. 


Trading conditions during the year under 
review were generally favourable due in some 
measure to further relaxation in import con- 
trols, allowing more freedom in the purchase 
of goods, and to the continued high level of 
prices which all primary products have com- 
manded in the countries of the Common- 
wealth during the past year. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Australia: The outstanding feature at the 
close of the trading year was the measure of 
stability which has entered into the Australian 
economy. This is largely due to the pegging 
of wage levels by the Arbitration Courts, and 
the general stability of price levels of imports. 


The wool clip is again satisfactory, but 
rices show an easing tendency, more particu- 
arly in finer types. Wheat, grain and other 
primary products are being seriously affected 
by dry conditions in many parts of South and 
West Australia, and the tendency towards 
lower world prices tive rise to some concern. 
On the other hand, secondary industry is fully 
engaged, and little, if any, unemployment 
exists. 


Shortages in supplies of Australian steel 
are causing some difficulty, and greater 
reliance on imported steel is now essential. 
Although there has been a fall in the percen- 
tage of national income,spent in the clothing 
and textile fields, this has been largely offset 
by the increase in population in Australia, 
and more particularly in South Australia 
and Western Australia. The building indus- 


try is still unable to satisfy demands for ~ 


houses and industrial premises. The state 
of full employment, and the air of confidence 
which it creates, leads us to take a hopeful 
view of the present outlook. 


New Zealand: The balance of payments 


position is now satisfactory, bur 
the weakening prices of dairy produce and 
wool the future trend will need carefy| 
watching. However, a high standard of living 
is being maintained and, in consequence 
demand for goods throughout the past year 
was indicative of a minor boom. 

Latin America: I am glad to report thy 
we have received more than 75 per cent of 
the amount due to us from Brazil. We are 
not reopening trade with this country whilst 
the currency situation remains uncertain, 
although we are doing business with other 
parts of South America, where currency diffi- 
culties are not involved. 

Africa: There has been considerable relaxa- 
tion of import controls, and exports to the 
Union of South Africa are increasing 
Secondary industry continues to expand. 
Gold mining, coupled with the new uranium 
mines, is expected to finance the prosperity 
of the Union in the coming years. The May 
Mau troubles in East Africa have had con- 
siderable repercussions upon trade through- 
out that area. The new Central African 
Federation, consisting of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, is developing. The prosperity of 
these territories is based upon copper, tobacco 
and tea in the main, and the increasing 
population is bringing considerable activity to 
trade. In West Africa caution is necessary, 
but the purchasing power is expanding. After 
reviewing the trading conditions in the West 
Indies, Canada, the United States and the 
Middle East, the statement continued: 


Owing to 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


If you will now turn to the balance sheet 

would draw your attention to excess of 
current assets over liabilities, which now 
amounts to £846,625. Stocks and debtors 
show some increase on account of the addi- 
tional turnover. In the opinion of the direc- 
tors such stocks are good value, and the total 
provisions for doubtful debts are sulficient 10 
meet any known eventuality. 


Our subsidiary companies have al! contr- 
buted towards the profit of the group and, in 
addition to the amount of the parent com- 
pany’s profit shown in the directors report, 
there is a balance of profit for the yea 
remaining with the subsidiaries amounting © 
£38,641. 

Any opinion which I may offer you as © 
the future must largely depend upon prices 
of primary products, as almost all the 
countries to which we ship are financially 
dependent upon their produce. The disas- 
trous dock strike, which was settled at = 
beginning of this month, may leave its mar 
upon our current year, but so far our —_ 
are showing an encouraging increase. As 
shadows of war recede, more avenues of tra 
will open up all over the world, and ~ 
company intends to be at the forciromt! 
the search for new business. 


Before concluding I think it is opperns 
to tell you that the company, which lost 
London offices in the city during the = 
is now in the course of erecting 1 a 
building on the corner of Finsbury Street = 
Chiswell Street. Although we are not 1953 
to enter into occupation until the end of | 3 
we are happy to feel that the inconvemien™ 
we have suffered in temporary, scatter 
premises are drawing to an end. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HEENAN & FROUDE MMITED & 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 


of Heenan & Froude, Limited, was held on 
December 16th at Worcester Engineering 
Works, Shrub Hill, Worcester, Mr Charles 
L. Hull, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the mecting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to August 28, 1954: 

The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
£395,657 compares with £367,113 last year 
and ightly higher than the previous peak 
reached in 1952. After providing for taxa- 
tion, which takes £228,429, against £213,788 
and deducting outside shareholders’ minority 


interest of £29, the net profit of the Group 
js £167,199 compared with last year’s figure 
of £154,628. The imcreased profits are 
wholly attributable to the Parent Company 
which had an exceptionally good year due to 
the completion of several large contracts ; 
as will be seen from its balance-sheet 
this has reduced work in progress by 
£403,950. 


IMPROVED CASH POSITION 


The cash position has improved and all 
companies in the Group ended the Fg 
with credit balances amounting in to 
£247,322 against a net debit balance last 
year of £4,048. 


With this year’s appropriations of £100,000 
general reserve stands at £530,000, which, 
together with the improved cash position, 
has influenced your directors’ recommenda- 
tion of a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 124 per cent, making 17} = 
cent for the year against 15 per cent last 
year 

The year has been one of changing condi- 
tions in demand for the products of the 
Group, the first half starting off slowly with 
orders below normal, but thereafter there 
was a progressive improvement and the year 
ended with an order book of some £4,300,000 
compared with £4,400,000 in 1953. All 
works in the Group have ample work in 
hand for maximum production and, unless 
there is any unforeseen setback, there is 
every hope that this position will be 
maintained throughout the current finan- 


cial year, 
COMPETITION ABROAD 


The wide range of products of the Parent 
Company coupled with the diverse activities 
of the Subsidiary Companies gives a measure 
of overall stability, although changes in the 
pattern of demand create their own problems. 

¢ demand for capital goods is still strong 
ut competition from foreign countties, par- 
Ucularly Germany, is intensive and we are 
Currently engaged in what may be termed the 
Battle of Prices. It is a hard battle in the 
€xport markets and if we are to retain a 


are of the available business it is essential 
that a halt be called to rising costs and this 
pre Sot mean a restriction on employees’ 
ete but rather higher production 


it about by improved methods sup- 
Ported by individual effort. 


yerndustrial activity has been running at a 
ine. 8h level which tends to instil a feel- 
dec, Complacency in all of us and to 

‘cure the fact that orders are being 


laine; 


cd against foreign competition by 


RECORD GROUP PROFIT 


MR CHARLES L. HILL’S REVIEW 


narrowing margins which will tend to be- 
come narrower still when the peak of activity 
has passed. World travel by directors and 
senior executives is more than ever necessary 
to make and maintain high level contacts and 
to negotiate special contracts. Group orders 
resulting directly from these visits to the 
customer’s own country reached a high figure 
for the year. In this field the personal efforts 
of your managing director, Mr Fielding, have 
been outstanding. 


AN IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 


Reviewing the year’s activities of the 
Parent Company, the most notable achieve- 
ment in the engine test plant section was 
the production of a twin high speed dynamo- 
meter for a government department de- 
signed to absorb a maximum of 25,000 bhp 
over a speed range of 2,500 to 8,000 rpm 
in the testing of internal combustion turbines. 
This dynamometer, which has recently been 
installed, represents an important develop- 
ment incorporating many new ideas on which 
the Company’s engineers have been experi- 
menting for a number of years. 


Installations of aircraft engine test plants 
have been completed during the year and a 
number of other important test plants for 
research work on engines, gearboxes and 
axles of vehicles have been supplied to lead- 
ing manufacturers, together with machines 
for testing tyres at very high speeds and 
under severe stresses. Dynamometers in the 
standard range have again been supplied to 
all parts of the world including a number 
of large slow speed machines to manufac- 
turers of marine diesel engines. 


Orders for Heenan Eddy-Current Coup- 
lings increased by 30 per cent on the previous 
year and it is an encouraging feature that 
leading companies in various industries are 
taking up this ferm of controlled variable- 
speed drive. The fields of application for 
the existing range continue to expand and 
the design and development of entirely new 
types to cover other duties are in hand. 


AIR AND WATER COOLERS 


In the industrial cooler section business 
has been good and some large installations of 
air coolers and water coolers have been com- 
pleted. Towards the end of the year a cross- 
licensing agreement with a_ well-known 
American manufacturer was signed, under 
which the Company is granted manufacturing 
and selling rights for certain territories in the 
Marley range of cooling towers which is 
confidently expected to strengthen and widen 
the Company's market in this sphere. The 
automatic machine section has improved 
slightly on the reduced value of business to 
which I referred last year. 


The preparation of schemes for large and 
small installations of refuse disposal and 
utilisation plants continues unabated in the 
municipal engineering division and many new 
contracts were received during the year. 
Notification was also received from the 
Johannesburg G@y Ceuncil that the Com- 
pany’s temder for the supply of a refuse 
handling plant had been a@cepted. Since the 
close of the year what is believed to be the 
largest contract in the world for a refuse 
disposal plant has been awarded to the Com- 
pany by Glasgow Corporation ; the value of 
this contract exceeds £1,200,000. 

Last year the Company’s subsidiaries con- 


tributed about 65 per cent of the Group net 
profits but this year the proportion has fallen 
to 43 per cent. 


During the year ghe opportunity has been 
taken by Fielding and Platt, Limited, to con- 
solidate the results of a good deal of the 
development work carried out in recent years. 
As an example, a 3,000 tons extrusion press 
of the fully automatic type was demonstrated 
at the works to a number of experts in the 
industry in this country and abroad, and 
created a most favourable impression. Since 
that time further presses of various sizes and 
of advanced design have either been delivered 
or are in course of manufacture, thus keeping 
the Company in the forefront of extrusion 
development. 


In the conservation of materials the Com- 
pany has made a signal contribution in con- 
tinuing the manufacture of a large range of 
briquetting and baling presses. The large 
Russian orders which were obtained during 
the year have been reduced by strategic 
controls but nevertheless the total for which 
export licences have been mted remains 
at a very substantial figure. Whilst the result 
has been to ensure a healthy order book 
for several successive years, adequate pro- 
duction capacity has been retained to cope 
with the influx of export and home orders 
for the wide range of the Company’s 
manufactures, 


The experimental and development sec- 
tions of the organisation are continually 
engaged in an endeavour to ensure that 
designs and performances of equipment are 
kept abreast of the most modern trends in 
industry. There has been a healthy demand 
for other standard productions, such as con- 
crete slab and kerb presses, whilst the design 
and manufacture of special types of equip- 
ment to fulfil individual needs continues to 
be a feature of the Company’s activities. 


In my last review I indicated that current 
orders were not sufficient to keep the mecha- 
nised plant at Court Works Limited in full 
production. This proved to be a temporary 
setback and since then this subsidiary, 
specialising in malleable and grey iron cast- 
ings, has developed a high duty iron process 
and by the year end the recovery to maximum 
output was complete. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


Following a decision to return to the 
manufacture of diese] mechanical locomotives, 
in addition to steam and diesel electrics, 
W. G. Bagnall Limited received orders for 
eleven of this type from New Zealand follow- 
ing a visit by the managing director. Foreign 
competition for steam locomotive orders is 
fierce and during the past year it has not 
been possible for British manufacturers to 
match the low prices tendered by Germany 
and Japan. On the other hand, orders have 
been placed with USA manufacturers at 
prices much in excess of British prices 
because of a tie-up with dollar loans. In 
the home market the company is mainly con- 
cerned in the supply of industrial locomotives 
and the order book for all types still repre- 
sents more than a year’s production. 


Industrial Waste Eliminaiors Limited had 
a good year although not achieving the 
record profit set up last year. The order 
 sesgge ow is sound, the value of new orders 
or abattoir and ancillary equipment being 
only slightly less than deliveri 


ies. 
The bakery and mixing machines manu- 
factured by Masten’ Michie Company, 
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Limited, were in better demand and this 
part of its trading is steady, the balance of 
productive capacity being taken up by sub- 
contracts. 


The earnings of Associated Locomotive 
Equipment, Limited, were necessarily 
affected by the difficulties of the export 
market. During the year the Company has 
furnished equipment for the latest express 
passenger steam locomotive of the largest 
standard class built by British Railways, 
and has also been closely concerned with 
developments in the marine engine field. 

During the year terms were agreed for 
the purchase of the minority interests in 
British Organic Products Limited, which is 
now a wholly-owned subsidiary. The two 
remaining subsidiaries, The New Destructor 
Company, Ltd., and Hyganic Developments, 
Ltd., are not trading. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In thanking all employees in the Group, 
and also the Company's agents throughout 
the world, for their efforts during the year, 
I feel that on this occasion I should depart 
from my usual practice and refer by name 
to two late executives of the Parent Com- 
pany. On August’31, 1954, Mr G. H. 
Walker and Mr F. T. Wilesmith, chief 
engineer and chief draughtsman respectively 
of the specialities division, retired after 
combined service with the Company of 100 
years. The Company is indebted to Mr 
Walker not only for the introduction of 
many new specialities but more particularly 
for the development of the Froude Dynamo- 
meter and to Mr Wilesmith for his ability 
and ingenuity in solving the problems of the 
detail designs. I would like to convey to 
them on your behalf our best wishes for a 
long, well-earned retirement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 9th, in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Turning first to the 
accounts of the operating company, New 
Consolidated Gold Fields Limited, the 
working profit for the year amounted to 
£1,618,000. The principal contribution was 
made by dividends and imterest on our 
investments which, at £1,226,000, maintained 
the record achieved last year, a reduction in 
dividends from our base metal interests 
having been offset by increased dividends 
from our gold holdings. Profit on realisa- 
tion of investments and sundry revenue rose 
to £557,000, while an increase in fees 
received resulted in the lower figure of 
£165,000 for net administration expenses. 


The mines under our own administration 
have had a successful year. The figures for 
tonnage milled, gold produced and working 
profit all reached new records for the group. 
Doornfontein was added to the list of pro- 
ducing mines and, together with increased 
production from "West Driefontein, con- 
tributed to this result. The. contribution 
from these two mines also accounts fir the 
fact that the group cost of gold 
was lower by approximately 3s. 6d. an ounce. 


In the Orange Free State the Harmony 
mine, in which we have a substantial interest, 
has now come into production and its 
development ‘continues to be miost encoura 
ing. On the adjoining Saaiplaas area, = ae 
ling durmg the year by our Free State 
Exploration Company gave most encouraging 
results. The report was adopted. : 


Pe 


REGIS. PROPERTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 14th in 
London, The Rt Hon Lord Kennet of the 
Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1954: 


The net prefit of the group for the year 
is £81,234 as against £74,449 for the previous 
year. This profit was earned after payment 
of increased tax charges of £12,560. The excess 
of rents over property outgoings is £60,216 
greater than for the previous year, 44,035 
of this increase being attributable to the new 
office property in Liverpool, and the remain- 
der to a large extent arose from our Planta- 
tion House property. 

The Board recommend an increased divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares for the year of 
2 per cent, making the total ordinary dividend 
1l per cent as against 9 per cent for the 
previous year, while a sum of £45,000 has 
been allocated to general reserve, making that 
figure £100,000. 


During the year your property oo 

as apart from those of your su 
panies, have increased by £581 ‘a 
amortisation. The bulk of this increase repre- 
sents the cost of acquisition of the freehold 
interest in the new wing of Plantation House, 
and today, in the London area, your freehold 
properties represent over 60 per cent-of your 
fixed assets, 


Out of £190,977 profits no less a 

than £109,743 has had to be provided ~ 
taxation. It may be argued that this large 
taxation charge is justified by the demands 
made upon the Government for defence, 
maintenance of the Welfare State, etc., but 
the plain fact remains that so large a portion 
of profits absorbed by tax is a charge not 
only on the present but on the future profits 
of the company, which sooner or later will 
have to provide large sums for obsolescence 
and repairs. 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND RENTS ACT 


With the advent of the new Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, we think shareholders 
should be interested in the following infor- 
mation : 

Our flat properties cost in service charges 
in 1939 £52,621 to maintain. Today these 
costs have risen to £130,307, a total additional 
cost that has had to be borne by your com- 
pany under the Rent Restrictions Acts. 
Tenants therefore in the 15-year period from 
1939 to 1954 have been subsidised by your 
company to the extent of an annual sum 
rising from nothing in 1939 to the present 
difference in 1954 of £77,686. For the sake 
of giving a clearer picture of whet this means, 
we have extracted from our audited accounts 
the total difference of costs over those years 
— ee had 

rom us during that period is approximatel 
£596,000. . 

The Housing Repairs and Rents Act 1954 
which came into force on t 30, 1954, 
should in spite of some and incon- 
sistencies result in controlled rents “oa we 
approaching a more economic level, and 
are taking the necessary steps un — 
to rectify our own position. This 
doe ta 1 coatings hat Odd aed eae 

The growth of Me company will I — 
not be limited to its present properties. Other 
plans are 
approved by them, will in turn be submitted 
to you for your support. 
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BRITISH MOTOR 
~CORPORATIO\ 


A YEAR OF EXPANS!(\\ 


The third annual general m: 
British Motor Corporation, Lim: 
on December 16th at Birming!, 

Sir Leonard Lord, KBE, <! 
managing director, presided. 


The following are extracts 
circulated. address: 


The year has been a good o: 
respect, but figures alone canno: 
a made nor tell the story 
marka engineering and produ 
accomplished. 

iture: At the time 


merge, the 
ustin Motor Company 
Nuffel eld "Gacumen were two 
entities, One of the attractions of the 
fusion was the ity presented for 
standardisation lea to intensified manv- 
—— with a tant saving of over 
million square feet of floor space. 
This has involved the transfer of large 
masses of and the introduction 
of hundreds of a machines. An 
~ interesting example space saving is pro- 
vided by those BMC Series Engines made at 
Longbridge 


g Of the 
was held 


nan and 
om his 


n every 
10W the 
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of the 
and the 
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Current production is 8,000 engines a week 
from less space than was required for half 
that number three years ago. By late spring 
of next year. overall output should rise to 
10,000 vehicles a week. 


PLANS TO RAISE OUTPUT! 


Market research and sales experience now 
suggest that further expansion should be put 
in hand, and plans have been approved to 
raise owas fe 2,500 vehicles a day, cighteen 
months 


At this stage it seems that a proportionately 
small amount of fresh capital could be use- 
fully employed. Your board are keenly 
aware of the competition to be encountered 
in the future. © meet it we shall po 
the very Salk tnsthers lants with every © 
ceivable labour-aiding device. 


Production : The total vehicle despatches 
for the year were 353,834, an increase of 27 
per cent over the previous year. The home 
market continues buoyant with long waiting 
lists for every model, and this, couple ~d with 
the export demand, makes it clear (:at your 
factories will be able to run at ful! capacity 
for the next twelve months. 

: Building to provide 

space is still going on at ° 

Australia, and plant is being install 
uction capable of turning 
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Austin 
New Models and Developments 
the «year several new models hi. 
announced and have met with |» nediale 
success. Aprange of BMC Diesel En. nes bas 
been put into production and is proving 
eminently satisfactory. 


During 
been 


- Austin 
fitted into a Sheeline Car. 
Development on this and gas tui) nc’ for 
industrial purposes is proceeding «))'-° 
K expect eotapecition to Become me re 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND 
IRON COMPANY 


TRADING RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 
BENEFITS FROM CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


STRONG POSITION TO MEET GROWING COMPETITION 


MR 8B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


The ffty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of South Durham Steel and Iron Company 
Lim was held on December 15th at 
Careo Fleet Ironworks, Middlesbrough. 

Mr B. Chetwynd Talbot, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said : 


iF remarks for the financial year ended 
October 3, 1953, I stated that the whole of 


the ts and activities of the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Company Limited had been transferred 
to the parent company. The balance sheet 
and the statement of accounts of the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company Limited 


therefore, take the place of the balance sheet 
previously coming under the heading of 
group balance sheet. 


The gross profit of the South Durham 
Steel] & Iron Company Limited before 
depreciation charges, taxation or other deduc- 
tions amounted for the fimancial year ended 
October 2, 1954 to £2.59 million, represent- 
ing an increase of £343,070 over the previous 
year and constituting a further record of 
profits earned in consecutive years. In 
making this comparison with the previous 
financial year the fact, I consider, should 
not be overlooked that the large premiums 
on export prices for all heavy steel products 
which had been obtainable over the previous 
twe rs have been contracting and in most 
ins Ss export premiums at the end of 
September represented only a_ relatively 
small margin over the corresponding prices 
of heavy steel products for the home market. 
This further increase in the level of profits 
s primarily due to the benefits which are 
being secured from the capital expenditure 
over the three financial years ended October 
3, 1953, amounting to £4.7 million, to which 
I referred in my last statement, During the 
financial year just ended capital expenditure 

ted to the sum of £3.5 million on stage- 


(wo development and I refer in greater detail 
later the projects on which this sum has 
det xpended. 


this increased level of capital 

liture the depreciation charge natur- 

a WS am increase, and as far as the 

nor charge for depreciation is concerned 

this “gure has risen from £451,000 for the 

Previcus financial year to £550,000 for the 
yee t ended, 

\« have also received during the year final 
pay ts for the coal industry values and 
anciiliry undertakings in connection with our 
Colhery properties in County Durham which 
amounted, with interim payments previously 
made. to a total of £846,494. This figure, I 


am p.cased to record, represents an increase 
of {267,791 over the value at which our 
book,» and other properties stood in our 


OU!STANDING CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The greatest proportion of the capital 
*xpenJiture outstanding at October 2, 1954, 
amounting to £8.7 million, comprises con- 
“ruction and completion of the following 

West Hartlepool Works : 1. Ore stocking, 
“ushing and preparation, due to come into 


full commission in June, 1955. 2. A second 
battery of 26 Wilputte coke ovens, due to 
come into production in March, 1955. 3. A 
large, modern blast furnace, due to come into 
production by the latter months of 1955. 
4. The modernisation of the medium plate 
mill by the installation of two four-high 
stands with ancillary equipment to roll plates 
up to 84 in. wide and to increase output from 
this mill by 50 per cent. In order to avoid 
interruption of existing plate production two 
Stages are required, namely, the first stage 
— 1955, and complete stage January, 
6. 


Cargo Fleet Works : 1. Additions to exist- 
ing wharf discharging facilities for imported 
ores direct to ore handling and preparation 
plants: completion date September, 1956. 
2. A second large diameter blast furnace : 
completion date September, 1956. 


Stockton : 1. The addition to the existing 
steel pipe department of a plant to produce 
steel pipes up to 40 feet in length, mple- 
tion date March, 1955. 


As far as the year’s expenditure of £3.5 
million is concerned it should be recorded 
that £2.64 million, representing 75 per cent 
of the total, has been secured from the com- 
pany’s own resources in the form of deprecia- 
tion and sums allocated from profits to 
reserve together with a sum of {£223,000 
received during the year for our colliery 
properties, The balance comprises an addi- 
tional loan of £860,000 from the iron and 
stee] holding and realisation agency, bring- 
ing the total of unsecured loan including the 
company’s original debenture issues of 
£1,781,869 to a figure of £3.7 million. 


COMPETITION : GROWING FACTOR IN 
WORLD MARKETS 


I think it will be readily observed that the 
foregoing expenditure on the second stage of 
development on which the steel industry has 
now embarked is an indication that South 
Durham on completion of its programme 
with an ingot production of 1 million tons 
per annum, divided on a fifty-fifty basis 
between plates and Sectional material and 
rails, will be m a strong position to face 
competition in world markets which is now 
a growing factor. At the same time an essen- 
tial part will be played in securing to British 
industry a wide range of steel products of 
the highest class at an economic price. 


STEEL PIPE DEVELOPMENT 


I made reference earlier to the steel pipe 
development at the company’s Stockton 
works. During recent years particular atten- 
tion has been given to the production of 
electrically welded steel pipes of a diameter 
of 16 in. and upwards to comply with the 
highest accepted world standard of quality 
and specification, Previously the world 
requirements for steel pipes of this size and 
specification have been supplied largely by 
the United States producers who have built 
up their industry to manufacture steel pipes 
for the carriage of oil and natural “as in a 
single pipe length of 40 feet without ¢course 
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in production to a circumferential weld. The 
product from the South Durham plant will 


comply in every respect with these inter- ~ 


nationally accepted standards as regards 
length, steel specification and quality. On 
completion of this development in March, 
1955, the Stockton plant will comprise the 
most modern plant both in the United King- 
dom and Europe and also possess with its 
capacity of 100,000 tons per annum of steel 
pipes the largest production of electrically 
welded pipe m this range of manufacture. 
Important contracts are in course of negotia- 
tion in Canada, the United States and world 
markets and orders which it is anticipated 
will be secured will ensure a high level of 
production for many months ahe 


INCREASED LEVEL OF PLATE 
PRODUCTION 


The essential plate requirements of the 
highest quality for this project will be 
obtained from the West Hartlepool works 
and in view of the rapid strides im the 
increase of plate production which has 
already been secured at West Hartlepool 
during recent years, I consider this increased 
demand, together with the requirements of 
shipbuilding, heavy and light engineering 
and our other customers, will be successfully 
met from our increased level of . plate 
production. It is our intention to complete 
the major proportion of our a 
programme by the end of 1956, at which date 
ingot production will be at the rate of 
1 million tons per annum, divided y 
between West Hartlepool and Cargo et. 


In conclusion, the board- place on record 
their appreciation to the management and all 
employees of the company for the part they 
have played during the year in the successes 
which have been achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 16th in London, Mr S. I. Salmon, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1954: 


The board is pleased to report that the 
result of the year’s trading shows an im- 
provement compared with last year. The 
balance of the trading account amounts. to 
£198,194, an imcrease of £40,551. After 
adding imterest received, and deducting 
debenture interest, directors’ remuneration, 
taxation and depreciation, and providing 
£20,000 for repairs and renewals of a special 
nature, there is a profit for the year of 
£62,962. 

The ‘balance sheet figures do not call for 
any comment; such changes as there are 
compa-ed with last year have come about in 
the normal course of business. 


This year there has been a slight but 
encouraging increase in the volume of busi- 
ness. The total of our costs, however, 
continues to mount substantially every year ; 
the upward trend of wages in industry 
generally is, of course, reflected in the prices 
we have to pay for the infinite variety of 
goods and services essential to our business. 
We are therefore obliged to keep our charges 
under constant review, and while every 
effort is made to improve our standards our 
prices compare favourably with those of 
other hotels and restaurants. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY 


MR T. LESLIE MARTIN ON 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on December 6th in 
Calcutta. 

Mr T. Leslie Martin, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The working of the year under review was 
fraught with many difficulties due to the 
abnormal conditions that prevailed at Burn- 
pur during the first six months. A heavy 
strain during this first period of the year was 
thrown on the financial resources of the 
company by the loss of revenue to which I 
referred in my last speech to you, and the 
position would indeed have been grave had 
not the admirable response of the company’s 
workers in the latter half of the year, coupled 
with the sympathetic consideration accorded 
by Government and the Tariff Commission, 
enabled the position to a great extent to be 
retrieved by reason of the high level of pro- 
duction following upon the restoration of 
normal labour conditions. 


Taking all circumstances into account, I 
hope you will agree that having regard to the 
many difficulties encountered, the final results 
for the year may be considered as not too 
unsatisfactory and, in fact, far better than the 
position envisaged at the time I last had the 
pleasure of addressing you. 


t is gratifying to note that your board 
has. been able to recommend the maintenance 
of the normal distribution of 10 per cent on 
the equity stock of your company, as well as 
to make a full allocation to reserve as a result 
of the increase in sales fetention prices from 
January 1, 1953. 


As regards the current year, production is 
running at a satisfactory level and it is hoped 
that there will be no repetition of past labour 
exploitation in the future. 


LOANS AGREED 


In the preliminary circular letters that were 
issued to shareholders under date October 31 
and December 16, 1952, particulars of the 
expansion to be undertaken were set forth 
and it was stated that negotiations were pro- 
ceeding with the Government of India and 
the World Bank in Washington in connection 
with the financial assistance to be provided 
to the company. The estimated cost of the 
expansion has been placed at the sum of 
Rs. 31.74 crores, exclusive of land and hous- 
ing. The financial assistance to be provided 
has been agreed as follows: World 
Bank-—-Loan carrying interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent per annum, Rs. 13 crores; 
Government of India—Loan carrying in- 
terest at the rate of 43 per cent per annum, 
Rs. 2.9 crores; Special advance from the 
equalisation fund, Rs. 10 crores, a total of 
Rs. 25.9 crores, 


The respective loans are covered by: (a) an 
agreement dated December 18, 1952, made 
between the company and the World Bank 
whereby the Bank agrees to make available 
foreign currencies to the extent of the loan 
amount ; (b) an agreement of the same date 
made between the Government of India and 
the World Bank whereby Government have 
guaranteed the due repayment of the World 
Bank loan; and (c) an agreement dated 
July 15, 1953, between the company and the 
Government of India whereby Government 
have agreed to make available the loan and 
special advance. 


The spécial advance from the Equalisation 
Fund is unsecured, has no maturity date and 


FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


carries no interest during the construction 
period. Thereafter, payment of interest on 
or repayment of the capital of the special 
advance will be made only to the extent that 
a special element for this purpose is allowed 
in the prices of iron and/or steel over and 
above the normal retention prices to the 
company provided that Government will have 
the right to call on the company to issue 
fresh capital at such time as may be mutually 
agreed and to repay out of the proceeds such 
portion of the special advance as me‘ also 
be mutually agreed. 


Security for the loan from the World Bank 
has been effected by means of a mortgage 
and charge on the merged undertaking of 
the company ranking as an equal charge with 
the existing charge securing the company’s 
first mortgage sterling debentures. In con- 
sideration of the debenture holders having 
agreed to admit the World Bank security 4s 
an equal ranking first charge, the rate of 
interest payable on the sterling debentures 
has been raised from 4 per cent per annum 
to 43 per cent per annum effective from 
January 1, 1953, and option given to che 
holders to receive repayment of their deben- 
tures on December 31, 1961, should they so 
desire. 


The Government of India loan of Rs. 2.9 
crores has been merged with the existing 
sanctioned loans, totalling Rs. 5 crores. 


WORKING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Facilities for current working capital 
requirements have been provided by the 
following arrangements.—IMPERIAL BANK OF 
InpiA: Cash credit facility of Rs. 2.4 crores. 
THe NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD.: 
eee facility to the extent of Rs. 75 

Ss, 


Requirements of additional working capital 
against the future enlarged operations of the 
company are covered by the arrangements in 
regard to the company’s former holding of 
11 lakhs ordinary shares in the Steel Cor- 
poration of Bengal Limited, which holding 
is, of course, now represented by 8,80,000 
ordinary shares in The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company Limited itself. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The expansion programme as originally 
drawn was scheduled for completion over the 
five years 1953-57 inclusive. During this 
period interest on the loans will not be pay- 
able in cash but added to the capital 
amounts, the ultimate loans for repayment 
being estimated as under : 


World 
Bank 
Loan 

Rs. 


13 crores 


Govern- 
ment 
Loan 

Rs. 


Loan amount... 7.90 crores 
Accumulation of 


interest 2 crores 


1.25 crores 
Ultimate amount 


for repayment 9.15 crores 15 crores 


Under the terms embodied in the respec- 
tive agreements, the loans and the special 
advance will be available for drawing over 


the period ending 31, 1957. The 
Sagat nouns of ae de tana te 
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accumulation of interest over 
tion — a. ere 
as now wn repayable over a per; 
nine years in half-yearly instalments emt 
mencing in the case of the World Bank on 
April 15, 1959, and in the case of the Govern. 
ment of India, on June 30, 1959. Unfortun. 
ately, the very extensive and complicated 
legal and other preliminaries have taken 
longer than was anticipated with the result 
that the period of construction will now 
extend beyond the date originally contem. 
plated. 


Approach has, however, been made to the 
Government of India and to the World Bank 
regarding the financial implications of this 
unavoidable delay and the assurances received 
both from the World Bank and the Govern. 
ment have enabled your directors to proceed 
with making the World Bank loan effective 
as from October 29th last and to sanction the 
placing in hand of-the construction work 
prior to amy necessary amendment of the 
financial terms of the respective loan and 
subsidiary agreements that may be found to 
be necessary. In a meeting held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1954, authority was given by the 
board of directors for the immediate putting 
into effect of the expansion scheme, following 
upon which orders have been placed for the 
major items of plant and preliminary work 
at site already commenced. 


In the discussions that took place in 
Washington between the Government of 
India, the World Bank and the company, it 
was agreed that in addition to the loans to 
be provided as set out above, the company 
in its turn would be responsible for the pro- 
vision of approximately Rs. 74 crores, as his 
been explained on other occasions, to cover 
the total cost of the expansion and this sum 
is to be found by the company from its own 
resources by reservation of profits as supple- 
mented by the utilisation of not more than 
60 per cent of the allotments for depreciation 
over the construction period. 


Your directors have been anxious through- 
out all these negotiations to safeguard the 
interests of the shareholders and to provide, 
so far as has been possible, that the finance 
of the extensions should not be allowed to 
interfere with the maintenance of the pay- 
ment of dividend on the ordinary share capital 
of the merged undertakings at a rate less than 
that currently being paid and that in all 
estimates in .connection with financing the 
cost of the extensions and repayment of the 
— due allowance has been made to this 


the construc. 
to the agreements 


The report was adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
SIR JOSEPH BALL’S SPEECH 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Lake View and Star, Limited, was held on 
December 14th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


As a result of a farther rise in gold produc- 
tion the revenue from mining and retreatmnelt 
operations for the year eftded Junc 30, et 
showed an increase of £31,538, despite @ of 
in revenue from gold premium ge 
nearly £87,000 as compared with 
previous year. : 

Owing to the increased tonnage milled, 
working costs rose during the i as 
£34,979, but it is satisfactory to note oa 
for the first time for several a 
upward trends in both cost per 
and cost per ounce of gold proc 
reversed. — 


Your directors recommend a final divides! 
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of Is. 6d. per share, less tax, thus maintaining 
g total of 2s. 3d. per share for the year, the 
same as for the previous year. 


The total development for the year at 


25.922 ft showed a decrease of 2,027 ft as 
compared with the figure for the preceding 
year. Of 16,594 ft advanced on lodes, 
9.380 ft, or 56.5 per cent, averaged 6.0 dwt 
per over a width of 57 inches. 

The ore reserve at July 1, 1954, was esti- 
ma t 3,756,300 tons averaging 4.8 dwt 
per in increase of 21,000 tons and a 
decr of 0.01 dwt on the previous 
veal feures. Positive and broken ore 
amc -d to 3,444,900 tons averaging 4.72 
dwt per ton or 91.7 per cent of the real ore 

Ore milled during the year increased by 
22.4 tons to a record throughput of 
743,911 tons. 

Mr R. J. Agnew, a director and the general 
manager in Australia, in seconding the adop- 
tid he report and accounts, said that the 
m d never been in a healthier position. 
He was very happy to be in charge of 4 
mine which had five years’ ore ahead of the 

| absolutely blocked out. They had had 

rd battle with costs but that had been 
overcome by increasing tonnage and increas- 

g emciency. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE CHANGE 
AND PROGRESS 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


MR R. K. CALDER ON NEW 
ACQUISITION 


+ 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 


of The Aluminium Castings Company 
Limited was held on December 3rd in 
Glasgow, Mr R. K. Calder (chairman and 


jot managing director) presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement and remarks at the meeting: 


_ Before proceeding to a review of the results 
for the year I must refer to the great loss 
your company has sustained by the sudden 
death last November of Mr R. S. Dyball, of 
Charterhouse Investment Trust, who was a 
director of the company for the past eight 
years. 

_Your directors invited Mr John MacNish, 
CA, to join the board, and his appointment 
falls to be confirmed at the annual general 
meeting. 

During the year your company completed 
the purchase of the whole issued share 
Capital of Draftex Limited, manufacturers 
of aircraft, motor car and industrial sealing 
devices and components. 


Your directors believe that this purchase 
should prove advantageous to your com- 
pany and I am glad to say that production 


“ o new units has continued at a high 
vel, 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Coming now to the results for the year 
under review I am glad to report a trading 
proht of £299,214, which includes the pro‘its 
oo Bright Companies for the year to 
uly 31, 1953. This compares with a profit 


of £147,501 last year—a most satisfactory 
increase, 


Although charges against trading profit in- 
creased by £12,748, the profit before taxa- 
tion rose from £67,824 last year to £206,767. 


The resultant profit of £206,767 had to 
bear a charge for taxation of £141,350, 
equivalent to 68 per cent as against 65 per 
cent last year. 

From the profit of £65,417 remaining after 
taxation there has been deducted an excep- 
tional item, representing an adjustment of 
Ministry Contract prices at Burnley in 
respect of aircraft production in previous 
years which, less taxation thereon and 
adjustment of taxation in respect of 
previous periods, leaves a net deduction of 
£13,412, which brings the profit down to 
£52,005. 


After deducting the unappropriated profits 
of the Bright Companies at July 31, 1953, 
amounting to £14,703, which are not avail- 
able for distribution in the hands of the 
parent company, the sum available for dis- 
tribution in respect of the year under review 
is £37,302. 


After providing the increased sum of 
£22,390 for the service of the preference 
share capital, the net available balance for 
the year is reduced to £14,912. Adding 
to this the sum of £149,359 brought in 
from previous accounts the _ available 
balance amounts to £164,271, which. your 
directors recommend should be carried 
forward. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Excluding the sales of the newly acquired 
subsidiaries, turnover increased by 29 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Burnley had a very successful year due 
largely to the jet engine side of the business, 
which now exceeds the domestic electric 
appliances side. Aluminium Bronze _also 
had a successful year, but trading conditions 
are still highly competitive. 


Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances in- 
creased their turnover—mainly in the dollar 
market—and the newly introduced Silo-Aid 
silage cutter won the silver medal at the 
Royal Highland Show at Dumfries. 


Sales of the “Motormule” were dis- 
appointing and resulted in a loss by the 
Atkinson-Hacker export sales subsidiary. 

Scottish Aluminium Ware failed to im- 
prove on last year’s results but the new line 
in anodised holloware is meeting with a 
ready market. 


The Verichrome plating and finishing 
companies showed a marked improvement in 
turnover and this year recorded a small 
profit. 


I have just returned from the USA and 
Canada where arrangements are in train for 
the manufacture, under licence, by an 
American company of the Bright Companies’ 
products. : 

Active negotiations are also in progress for 
the acquisition of a Canadian company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of jet engine com- 
ponents in conjunction with your Burnley 
company. 

In view of the continued strain on the 
company’s cash resources required to finance 
current trading and prospective capital 
expenditure the directors regret that they 
are again unable to recommend dividends 
on the equity capital for the year under 
review. 


In conclusion, I am certain that you will 
join me in congratulating my colleagues on 
the various boards. and all executives, staff 
and employees of the group for their efforts 
in achieving such satisfactory results in what 
has been a year of considerable change and 


progress. 
The report and accounts were.adopted, 
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ATKINSON-OATES 
MOTORS LIMITED 


(Inc. in the Union of S. Africa) 
NEW ASSEMBLY PLANT PROJECT 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Atkinson-Oates Motors Limited was 
held on December 10th at 701 Atkinson 
House, 47 Strand Street, Cape Town, Mr 
A. R. Callow (chairman of the board) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

Before taxation the profit earned by the 
company amounted to £839,813 which is 
approximately equal to that of last year, but 
after deduction of taxation the net profit 
amounted to £724,001, which is an increase 
of £31,369 on last year’s figure. 


The actual trading profit, that is before 
reserving for taxation, reveals a decrease of 
£38,043, accounted for by fewer new vehicles 
being sold, slightly higher operating costs and 
the reduction in the profit margin on certain 
new vehicles which came into force during 
the last four months of trading. 


In view of these circumstances your 
directors consider the xesult of the year’s 
trading very satisfactory and have maintained 
the dividend at 80 per cent. A further sum 
of £300,000 has been transferred to reserve 
fund, the total under this heading now being 
£1,300,000. 


NEW ASSEMBLY PLANT 


In my last review I stated that we had been 
compelled to defer our plans to build a new 
assembly plant owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining exchange for the importation of 
essential equipment. However, I am pleased 
to report that, due to the improvement in 
the foreign exchange position, we now have 
been granted an allocation for this purpose 
and are proceeding with our plans. It is 
estimated that the entire project, including 
land, buildings and equipment, will cost 
approximately £500,000, which expenditure 
will be financed from the resources: of the 
company. The building of a considerably 
larger factory equipped with more modern 
machinery will enable the standard of our 
assembly production to be improved at re- 
duced costs. Jt is planned to have the new 
factory in operation early in 1956, by which 
time we are assured exchange control will be 
considerably relaxed, and conséquently we 
shall be able to import a greater number of 
vehicles for assembly. 


There is no need for me to stress that the 
company is in a very sound financial position 
as this is evident from the accounts. We are 
also well equipped to meet competition, which 
in the comparatively near future is expected 
to become more intense.’ It is gratifying to 
note that the total of our assets now exceeds 
£5 million, while current liabilities amount to 
£1,018,219, a ratio of nearly five to one, which 
you will agree indicates a sound state of 
affairs. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


We have already received an additional 
allocation of exchange for the importation of 
trucks and commercial vehicles, and have been 
advised by the Exchange Control that we will 
receive an additional allocation in 1955 for 
passenger cars. A considerable shortage of 
motor vehicles still exists in the Union, and 
as those for which we hold the franchise are 
in steady demand it will be possible to dispose 
of all units we receive to advantage. Summing 
up, I feel confident that, given normal trad- 
ing conditions, we should maintain the profits 
and turnover on a satisfactory basis. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALVIS LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-second annual meeting was 
held on December 14th in Coventry, Mr J. J. 
Parkes (chairman and managing director) 
presiding, 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts. for the year to July 31, 1954: 


The accounts for the year show an 
improved profit on trading, based upon a 
marked expansion of turnover. Out of a 
trading surplus of £264,581, taxation absorbs 
no less than £175,525, so that after crediting 
an appropriate adjustment from taxation 
equalisation reserve of £13,000 the net profit 
for the year amounts to £102,326. Prefer- 
ence dividends amounted to £4,125, and 
£61,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve, which will then amount to £450,000. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 10 
per cent less tax on the ordinary stock, and 
a consequential participating dividend of 24 
per cent less tax on the preference stock, 
leaving £76,555 to be carried forward. 


Production of the 3-litre car fitted with 
saloon and coupé coachwork has continued 
on a modest scale. Whilst retaining our old 
established footing in the passenger car trade, 
the major part of our current activities now 


centres in other types of wheeled vehicles - 


and in our aero-engine division, for both of 
which the prospects are encouraging. 


Our armoured fighting vehicle known as 
“The Saracen” continues to give the Army 
good service abroad and at._home. Contracts 
in hand for the production of this vehicle 
will run for more than two years. The 
vehicle has’ now also been ordered for 
Commonwealth countries, in one of which it 
is already in service. Other utilisations of 
the basic suspension and transmission layout 
of the vehicle are under active development 
for specialised service and civil applications. 


Production of our 9-cylinder Leonides 
Aero Engine reached its planned level to- 
wards the end of the year, resulting in an 
increase of 60 per cent over the total output 
of the previous year. Contracts already held 
from the Ministry of Supply and commercial 
customers will maintain deliveries on this 
scale into 1956, 


It is a great satisfaction to us that Leonides 
engines delivered to the Royal Air Force in 
Hunting Percival Provosts have helped the 
Basic Training Units to achieve new 
records, 

Sales of this engine in conjunction with 
aircraft of British manufacture continue to 
increase. The Leonides is now in use in 
some fifteen countries where it is giving 
satisfactory service. 


Engines have been delivered for installation 
in the Scottish Aviation Twin Pioneer proto- 
type, the unique characteristics of which 
have aroused unusual interest among 
operators at home and abroad. 


Development of the 14-cylinder Leonides 
Major has continued successfully. Already 
this project has been justified by contracts 
from the Ministry of Supply for a substantial 
quantity of engines to power twin ined 
helicopters designed by the Bristol 
plane Company for important roles in the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. 
Engines have been delivered for prototype 
trials not only in these helicopters but in a 
fixed-wing aircraft. 

Our decision to lay down a private venture 
batch of pre-production engines in addition 
to these covered by the original Ministry of 
Supply contract has enabled us to offer 
earlier delivery of engines for two additional 
projects. The first of these is the Westland 


f 


Whirlwind $.55 helicopter. The other, the 
Handley Page Herald, is a 4-engined medium 
size airliner, which is expected to make its 
maiden flight in 1955. I believe that these 
projects will provide a valuable additional 
outlet for Leonides Major engines in the 
future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


S. SMITH & SONS 
(ENGLAND) 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of S. Smith 
& Sons (England) Limited, was held on 
December 14th at Cricklewood Works, 
London, N.W., Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman said that the company had 
again had a successful year. Group profits 
for the year, before tax, amounted to 
£2,854,000 (£2,126,000 last year). After 
taxation and adjustment for minority interests 
the consolidated net profit was £1,130,000 
(£634,000 last year). Although costs were 
increased as a result of wage awards during 
the year, the board decided as a matter of 
policy not to increase selling prices in respect 
of the greater part of the group’s products. 
The satisfactory results were attributed 
mainly to higher sales; reduced overhead 
costs per unit of output as a result of the 
factories working nearly to maximum 
capacity; improvements in design and 
methods; and greater overall production 
efficiency. ; 


In view of the higher profits the board 
recommended a final dividend of 124 per cent, 
making a total of 17§ per cent for the year 
on the ordinary shares, compared with 15 per 
cent last year 


PROGRESS OF MAIN DIVISIONS 


The motor accessories division from which 
most of the organisation grew, had probably 
had the most strenuous year of its existence 
in keeping pace with, and meeting, the 
demands of the great motor industry. During 
the year special attention had been given :o 
increased production capacity and improve- 
ments in design of products and methods of 
manufacture. 


The aviation division had been keeping 
abreast of modern developments in this field 
and in a remarkably successful year had 
exceeded even the record level of the previous 
year. Operational requirements in aviation 
today could no longer be satisfied by a range 
of individual. instruments, but demanded a 
flight system of highly developed eer: 


nd the division was well equi in 
respects to deal with these developments. 

In the clock and watch division progress 
had been most satisfact and the sales of 
the division’s products increased steadily 
throughout the year. It was gratifying to note 
that the high grade watch made by this 
division was establishing a high reputation 
for quality. The continued progress of the 
re-established clock and watch industry was 
assured, provided that it was not undermined 
by unfair foreiga competition. 

The industrial instrument division had had 
a year of steady progress and a of their 
Erodnss hed bronco ee y in new 
elds. 


: 2 which Sida 
integral important member o 

had also had a record year. Campetiton a 
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interests were widely spread over aviation, 
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expanding electronic field, the 


. I COMPpany. gas 
in good shape to hold its own. ao 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


Sales for the first four mont! 
showed an upward trend, and 
pects in all divisions were good, but i 
considered that profits for 1954-55 mis! 
show some slight reduction un! 
could offset any further increa.. 
materials or other costs, by fur: 
sation and improvement of me‘: 
desired to avoid any increase 
prices of mass-produced goods . 
everybody’s interests, but pi: 
order to maintain this country’s | 
of export trade. There was 
gramme of expenditure conten 
research, development and continu 
modernisation. The group had 
some £24 million on fixed assets 

st five years and commitment: 
jected capital expenditure over th 
or so exceeded’ {1 million, main 
expansion of production facilities. 
back profits must provide the m 
of this capital expenditure, wh t was 
haped could be financed from the group’ 
resources without the need to raise additional 
capital in the immediate future. 


The report and accounts were a: 
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IND COOPE AND ALLSOP? 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The forty-second annual genera! meeting 
of Ind Coope and Allsopp Limited was 
held on December 16th in London, Colone! 
The Rt Hon Lord Courthope, PC, MG, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
culated statement for the year to A: 
1954: 


, For the fourth year in successio: 
has increased, largely due to the greitcr sales 
of Double Diamond and wines anc spins. 
This increase, during a period when te 
overall costs of materials and production 
have remained steady—the latter due 
modernisation in our breweries and bottling 
stores to which I made reference |i.‘ year— 
has. provided a modest increase in tracing 
profit. 

The year has provided furthe: 
of the demand for Double Dian , and 
were it not for the increasing pop: ity o 
this beer the difficulties which the trade fs 
facing in general would be more ©) iceablly 
reflected in our profits. Furthermore, beneht 
has resulted from a very consider:ble im 
provement in the general standard of exteriof 
and interior decoration of our propertics. 

i profit and investment 

increased from {2,074,402 © 

After allowing for © luctions 
depreciation nture intere 
i Sng profit before 
‘against £1,897,889. 

of © £1,162,331 against 
there is a group profit 0 
against £781,935. Added this 

meee: 42 Se? reine au 

i 28,098 arising from [! 
relief Ls ccapece of deferred ~ Conia 
£1,170,237 against _ £1,210,0%" B= 
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We re not by any means resting content 
with position tha: we have reached. We 
are ung even higher efficiency from out 
men “-d manufacturing resources. 

at ve a fall copes book and some of the 
ww 08 it are of considerable importance. 
id nould not have those orders in this 
epi Soods trade if our past. performance 
ao, ‘ been adequate and if our customers 
a ( making satisfactory usc of what we 
oe rreviously supplied, We are intent upon 
cuntaining that reputation. is means 
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WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


facturers of Pulp and Paper 
» Machinery and Equipment) 


OF POSTWAR EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 


nty-second annual general meeting 
imsley (Bury) Group Limited was 
lecember 10th in Bury. 


n Wolstenholme (the chairman) 
nd, in the course of his speech, 


,ajor changes in the structure of your 
have taken place in the past year. 
here was the increase in the ordinary 
tal, from £300,000 to £500,000, by 
of 200,000 ordinary shares of £1 
ted as fully paid. Secondly, there 
transfer of the manufacturing busi- 
ur company to a new wholly owned 
y in exchange for the whole of the 
pital of that new company, amount- 
0,000. These changes are reflected 
u’s accounts and particularly in the 
tive figures. 
nsolidated profit for the year ended 
1954, before tax, is £489,383, as 
| with £376,587. After charging tax 
icting the proportion of subsidiary 
* profits attributable to outside 
ders, the consolidated profit becomes 
1, against £200,644. 


assets exceed current liabilities by 
1, which is the balance sheet figure 
pital employed. 

TRADING ACTIVITIES 


member of the group has made its 


ual contribution and has confirmed 
ectations placed upon it. 
of complete paper and board making 


The manu- 


; is the main feature of our activities 


r efforts are especially directed towards 


These machines vary greatly in 
complexity and, therefore, in cost. 


vs that the profits of the group in any 


- reflect to some extent the number 


pletions of major contracts that we are 


effect. In addition to complete 
, however, we undertake a very large 
of work in repairs, replacements and 


ements, as well as in the supply of 


equipment for the preparation of 


x ahead of the paper machines and for 


the paper after it leaves the 
There are, besides, the high speed 
the mining machimery and the rail- 
uipment in which we are actively 


ild be wrong to conclude from a com- 
of last year’s results with this year’s 


e had, this year, an exceptional num- 


ompletions of major contracts. What 


e had is the benefit of our postwar 
nme of expansion. Our sales are 


>) 


per cent higher in volume than 


r’s, athough in both years we were 


as much through the fromt door as 


u. . 


‘ Wwe must continue our past policy. of 
Ping our fixed assets in ian condition 


and of bettering them whenever we see the 
chance. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the total distribution of 174 per cent, less tax, 
for the year on the increased ordinary share 
capital was approved. 


WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
MR ARTHUR COLEGATE’S SPEECH 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
the Wright Saddle Company Limited was 
held on December 16th at Birmingham. 


Mr Arthur Colegate, MP, the chairman, 
who presided, said, in the course of his 
speech : 

The trading profit for the year ended 
August 31st last amounted to £109,684 as 
compared with £84,117 for the previous year. 
The net profit after all chargeable expendi- 
ture, but before taxation, amounted to 
£82,744. From this must be deducted taxa- 
tion to the amount of no less than £49,692 
leaving £33,052. After adding the taxation 
«adjustment relating to previous years and the 
carry forward of £16,959, we have available 
the sum of £55,380 out of which an interim 
dividend of 6} per cent (less tax) was paid 
last April. We now propose to put 
£10,000 to general reserve, to increase the 
carry forward from £16,959 to £28,488 and 
to pay a final dividend of 114 per cent 
(less tax). 


LARGER TURNOVER 


These improved figures are due in part to 
the larger turnover, but they also reflect the 
great improvements in methods and plant 
to which I have referred in previous speeches, 
as being the definite and continuing policy of 
your directors and which are now becoming 
increasingly effective. We have had many 
difficulties to contend with during the year 
as full employment brings its own problems 
and the supply of raw materials, particularly 
steel, is difficult. During the year a start 
has been made on the construction of our 
new building at Redditch which will give us 
much needed additional space. It will be 
seen that we have at last come to an agree- 
ment with the Birmingham Corporation as 
to the compensation receivable for our lease- 
hold properties acquired by them. The total 
amount receivable will be £22,500, the net 
book value being £11,682. We shall, however, 
now have to pay rent for these properties 
which we still require although our main pro- 
duction is carried out at our freehold factory 
at Selly Oak, and this has been provided for 
in the accounts of recent years. 


ORDER BOOKS WELL FILLED 


So far as the future is concerned, | am 
hopeful that our progress will continue at a 
satisfactory rate. Our order books are well 
filled and, in addition to our normal trade, 
we have secured new outlets both at home 
and abroad which should mean a substantial 
addition to our turnover and should be, 
taking a long-term view, of material benefit 
to your company. 


In conclusion I must pay a tribute to our 
managing director, Mr Clement Holland, and 
our works director, Mr W. G. Sheppard, 
together with the staff whose co-operation 
has been invaluable in achieving results 
which I have the pleasure of putting before 
you today. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the meeting. - 
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HARRISONS AND 
CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of Har- 
risons and Crosfield, Limited, was held on 
December 13th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The group net profit 
attributable to the parent company after all 
charges and taxation was £588,773. Of this 
figure net dividends absorb £187,165, and 
£401,608 is retained in the business. The 
deferred ordinary dividend is 20 per cent 
for the year. 


In the course of his review of the tea 
industry, he said: The gradual improvement 
in tea prices during 1953 rendered it possible 
for almost all estates to resume production, 
albeit with every possible economy in capital 
expenditure. With increased consumption 
not only in the United Kingdom but in 
world markets, except for slight seasonal 
variations, the primary markets and London 
registered a progressive advance. The rapid 
advance in auction prices has inevitably 
rendered it necessary for packers in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere to increase 
their retail prices. There has been a certain 
amount of somewhat ill-informed comment 
in the press and elsewhere during recent 
months by those who seem to be unaware 
that current levels are desired by neither pro- 
ducers nor blenders. 


TEA PRICES 


The fact that for some months wholesale 
prices in the London auctions have been 
above the price level of the average run of 
retail packets available to the consumer is 
indisputable evidence that distributors are 
doing what they can to defer a further rise 
in retail prices, 

Given reasonable weather and satisfactory 
working conditions, production in India and 
Ceylon, which already between them are 
responsible for more than 75 per cent of 
the total available world supplies of tea, is 
capable of expansion to the extent required to 
bring about the desired balance between 
supply and absorption. 


Although it is hoped and desired that there 
may be some easing of current price levels, 
this is not likely to occur until it is clear 
that 1955 world production of tea will be 
adequate for all requirements. 


RUBBER 


Dealing with the rubber industry, he said: 
The urge for improved facilities for the trans- 
port of passengers and goods by road is 
world-wide. More and better roads are a 
pressing need, as we know in this country, 
where at long last the powers that be are 
making a move, on a pathetically 
inadequate scale. If only the large sums 
collected annually in taxation on 
vehicles had been left available to the Road 
Fund for the improvement of our road system 
eet’ as was, ——— the original far- 
ight intention, moneys so applied 
would have been really well invested. 
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The demand for natural rubber is quite 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


FANTASTIC TAXATION BURDEN 


SIR BERNARD D. F. DOCKER’S 
STATEMENT 


The ninety-third annua! general meeting 
of The Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
Limited, was held on December 10th at 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 


Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE (chairman 
and managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: In the past year, manufactur- 
ing turnoyer has passed the previous year’s 
high figure and export sales continue to form 
a substantial proportion of the total. 


The total net profit, after taxation, 
amounted to £1,428,688. The total taxa- 
tion of £1,937,269 is three-fifths of the year’s 
proXts. 


It is a healthy and welcome sign that com- 
petition is increasing. Every company must 
now look to its capacity to compete. In the 
BSA Group there are no monopolies. We 
depend, and we shall depend more and more, 
on our efficiency and on our ability to intro- 
duce new methods of manufacture and new 
plant, on the readiness of our employees to 
make the maximum use of that plant, and on 
determined selling. Everything possible must 
be done, and the matter is urgent, to reduce 
the fantastic burden of taxation. When 
three-fifths of the profits of a company like 
BSA, which is only one of the numerous 
companies which, by exports, help to sustain 
this country’s economy, are taken in taxation, 
with inevitable results on capital replace- 
ment and other new projects, the warning 
is plain for all to see. 

The frustrating effect on individuals, of 
high personal taxation and purchase tax, and 
the direct relation of excessive taxation to 
recurring wage demands, are seriously harm- 
ful features of our economy. The Chan- 
cellor’s vision of a double standard of living 
in a quarter of a century may, perhaps, be 
measured by his and his Conservative 
successor’s attitude to expenditure and taxa- 
tion. 

The chairman then reviewed the activities 
and achievements of the group. 


Years to July 31, 
1953 1954 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit...... ows 
Total income 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Special credits ........ 
Retained by subsidiaries 


£ 
3,982,861 
4,074,921 
793,212 
1,937,269 
1,228,571 
342,338 
142,221 


846,401 


4,491 
Net income of parent com- 

841,910 
232,252 


1,428,688 
270,960 


173 
1,140,572 


Ordinary dividends.... 
Ordinary dividends (per os 
Retained profits....... 592,502 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
ciation 4,883,225 
6,802,108 


9,234,989 


5,301,574 
8,188,000 
8.840,255 
1,473,725 


BOCES S. . -adasaen cam 
Cash and TRCs 
Bank overdraft 
Capital reserves 
Revenue reserves ..... e 
Ordinary capital 


9,863,710 
4,667,692 


2,815,172 2,815,172 


The report was adopted. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the board’s capitalisation proposals 
were approved. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on December 
14th at Birmingham, The Right Hon Lord 
Burghley, KCMG, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is. an extract 
circulated address: 


The outlook in general, which changed for 
the better at the commencement of the year 
1953, continued to be more favourable during 
the whole of our last financial year. The high 
rate of production has produced the extra 
profit, but if, sooner or later, there is a falling 
off in demand, entailing a lower rate of pro- 
duction, profit margins are bound to fall. 
During the year the calls on the various 
members of the group fluctuated from time 
to time with the usual difficulties involved. 
However, your board consider the results 
satisfactory. 


The total capital employed now amounts 
to £6,914,190. Capital and revenue reserves 
exceed the capital issued by £4,516,690. The 
proposed dividend and bonus at 15 per cent 
less tax, as against 124 per cent, less tax 
paid for the previous year, is only equal to 
5.2 per cent (gross) on the capital employed. 
Current assets at £8,280,584 are in excess of 
current liabilities (at £2,171,604) by 
£6,108,980 or an increase of £800,195 over 
the corresponding figures for last year. 


The motor industry has announced a very 
large programme of expansion which, un- 
doubtedly, will call for further demands on 
the group. It is the intention of your board 
to endeavour to meet. the wishes of our 
friends in the automobile trade and such 
being the case I think I should point out 
that further large capital expenditure will be 
involved. 

The charge for taxation (£1,244,057) is 
more than the net profit (£933,813) by some 
£310,244. As compared with the proposed 
dividend of £197,794 the total payable to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is no less 
than £1,244,057, or a ratio of six to one 
which, incidentally, was the same last year. 
The above figure for taxation is after taking 
into account the sum of £13,008 receivable 
by way of investment allowance relief, which 
came into effect as from April 6, 1954. 


from his 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


I have already mentioned the improvement 
in the demand for your companies’ products, 
In so far as the automobile industry is con- 
cerned, this trend, I am happy to say, con- 
tinues up to the present time. All your 
companies are very much dependent upon 
the fortunes of the automobile industry and 
that dependence is largely mutual. 


At the present time most of your foundries, 
and in particular the iron foundries, are 


under heavy pressure to meet customer de- 
mands. 


During the year basic costs have, unfor- 
tunately, followed the pattern of previous 
years and moved steadily against the manu- 
facturer. Your ccG:npanies, by improved 
efficiency, have absorbed a large part of these 
increased costs, giving the benefit of their 
economies to customers. 


During the year your companies have kept 
abreast of important technical developments 
in the various fields of their activity. 


It will be seen that 57 per cent of the 
profits earned goes to the tax collector, Of 
the remainder, 78.8 per cent is ploughed 
back for new plant, expansion schemes, etc. 
This equals 43 per cent of total profits before 
taxation. The meagre residue, 9.08 per cent 
of profits earned, goes to the shareholders. 


The ‘Teport was adopted. 
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DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES LIMITED 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLIcCy 


The eighteenth annual general n 
Dictograph Telephones Limited 
on December 16th in London, M: 
Summer (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement: 


_ The general home trade has shown an 
improvement on the previous year, and it is 
from this source that the company’s main 
income is derived. It is, however, gratifying 
to note also the recovery which has taken 
place in the export trade, which shows a con- 
siderable increase over the previous year, 


No important additions have been made 
this year to fixed assets other than to rental 
installations. The value of rental installations 
is now substantially higher and the rental 
income is considerably increased. 


The consolidated profits of the group 
before taxation amount to £160,065 against 
£138,679. An amount of £91,373 is reserved 
for taxation (against £76,312 last year), leay- 
ing £68,692 net profit compared with {62,367 
last year. The board recommends a final 
dividend of 10 per cent, less income tax, 
making a total distribution for the year on 
the ordinary share capital of 20 per cent, less 
income tax. The balance of £35,667 carried 
forward added to the general reserves of the 
group and the reserves for future taxation 
will make total reserves of £298,255 com- 
pared with £258,913 last year. 


The fact that I do not prophesy in any 
definite terms as to the future profits of the 
company in no way lessens the confidence 
which I have in future results. 

The report was adopted. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Hills (West Bromwich) Limited was held 
on December 13th at West Bromwich, Mr 
John MacNish, CA (the chairman), presid- 
ing. The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement : 


The company’s expanding trade has pro- 
duced results which I feel sure shareholders 
will regard as satisfactory. The balance on 
trading account, at £231,138, shows an Im- 
provement of £40,439 and the profit before 
taxation is £143,097 compared with {102,677 
in the previous year. The charge ‘or taxa 
tion, except for profits tax. applicable to divi- 
dends paid or provided, is £87,160, leaving 
available for distribution £55,937. 


Turnover for the year was substantially 
higher than that of last year. In fact, it was 
the highest in the history of the company. 

The demand for our Presweld Construc- 
tion continues unabated and the introduction 
of our new glass curtain walling formed an 
important contribution to the system of = 
dry-built construction for schools and ae ! 
storeyed buildings which your company a 
developed and which is now receiving . 
only national but international! interest. 
far as I can see, having regard to our oe 
ing order book, we can expect a contnun) 
of the same demand, if not an increasing 0% 
over the next two or three years. 


There is a steady demand for our other 
products, and we consider we are reais 
a satisfactory proportion of home trace oF 
in these product groups. . 

I feel confident that, if no unforeseen OF 
cumstances arise, the results for the a 
year should be at least equal to those bre 
before The was adopted ca 
total distribution of 22} per cent 
2 , 
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SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
AND CO. 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Company 
Limited was held on December 10th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman's circulated statement ; 


The accounts for the year 1953 show that 
the group profit applicable to the members 
of the parent company after taxation 
amounted to £36,750 compared with 
[66,837 for 1952. The profit for 1952, how- 
ever, included a credit of £181,593 not relat- 
ing to the actual year’s trading, and which 
item was fully explained in my statement 
last vear. The corresponding credit in 1953 
was £15,405. The group profit and loss 
balance carried forward amounts to £56,854, 
compared with £46,779 brought in. 


The parent company’s accounts show a 
considerable improvement. The net profit 
for the year amounted to £128,344, as com- 
pared with £3,736 in 1952, and £3,953 in 
1951. After providing for the dividends for 
the year, the balance carried forward on the 
parent company’s profit and loss account 
amounts to £111,254, compared with £86,612 
brought in, 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
this shows a surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities and provisions amounting 
to £782,364 compared with £237,407 last 
year. The corresponding surplus on the 
parent company’s balance sheet is £398,427 
compared with £247,078 last year. It will be 
observed that the total of the capital and 
reserves of the group amount to £1,190,284 
as compared with £1,059,828 for the previous 
year. The corresponding figures for the 
parent company are £1,148,552 compared 
with £1,092,404. 


FOREIGN CONTRACTS 


Canada.—The established business of our 

subsidiary in Montreal is progressing favour- 
ably. Our subsidiary company in Toronto, 
alter a slow beginning, is now securing an 
increasing volume of work, in what is a 
keenly competitive market. 
_Cyprus.—The first phase of the Dekhelia 
Contract for the War Office is now almost 
completed, well up to time. Additional con- 
tracts in the island have been secured and 
there seems to be adequate scope for further 
Operations, 

Gold Coast.—As members will know, we 
have .ecently been successful in securing the 
contract for the construction of the new 
harbour at Tema, in the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, im association with Messrs John 
Howard & Company Limited. The value of 
this contract is approximately £8 million, and 
it will take four years to complete. 


British Guiana—I am pleased to inform 
you that your company has recently been 
awarded a contract for drainage and irriga- 
tion works by the Government of British 
Guiana. This contract is scheduled to last 
Several years and is valued at over £1 million. 


HOME CONTRACTS 


Both our civil engineering and_ building 
‘partments continue to secure important 
contracts covering a wide field of industrial 
and public service construction. 


The board has already intimated that the 
= dividends paid by the end of July 
954, would be recommended as the total 
Stributions for the year 1953. These rates 
are the same as those paid for the previous 
year. The report and accounts were adopted. 





LINES BROS. LIMITED 
A RECORD YEAR 


The thirty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lines Bros. Limited was held on 
December 14th in London, Mr Walter Lines 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The financial results of the year’s work 
which ended on June 30th were good, and, 
in fact, by a considerable margin were the 
most successful in the company’s history. 
The group, now consisting of many units, 
produced and sold far mofe than ever before 
and this is the main cause of our increased 
profit. , Economies now resulting from the 
last few years’ reorganisation of methods of 
manufacture, together with very large capital 
expenditure on new and most productive 
plant and machinery have to a large extent 
neutralised the continued increase in costs of 
raw materials, labour and public services. 


I reported last year our purchase of two 
factories in South Africa—one already 
making toys in Johannesburg and an empty 
and considerably larger factory at Durban. 
The Johannesburg factory has been entirely 
reorganised and equipped with much new 
plant, and the articles made there have been 
redesigned and greatly improved so that they 
can now be sold as worthy TRI-ANG pro- 
ductions. The factory and four-acre site at 
Durban was only handed over to us in 
February of this year and the necessary 
building operations to make it entirely suit- 
able for economic and high-class production 
have only recently been completed. We aim 
to commence production by the end of this 
year. There has been for some years an 
almost complete embargo on the import of 
toys into South Africa, so that the market is 
waiting rather impatiently for really good 
toys. We feel sure we can fill this void to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 


SUBSIDIARY’S PROGRESS 


Our subsidiary company, Rovex Scale 
Models Limited, has progressed very rapidly 
and is now completely installed in its fine 
new up-to-date factory at Margate, and, 
although greatly increased manufacturing 
space has been provided there, it will be 
necessary to put in hand at once further ex- 
tensions to cope with the very heavy demand 
both from home and abroad for our excel- 
lent Tri-ang Railways System. 


At Merton the large self-contained experi- 
mental and development section continues 
to do good work. We have recently installed 
a very fine automatic bright nickel and 
chromium-plating plant which will cope with 
the greatly increased demand for plated 
finishes required by our customers at home 
and abroad. Your board has also decided 
to modernise the boiler installation and the 
heating and ventilation system of the Merton 
factories. New processes and new machines 
are continually being investigated, and 
adopted where we can see improved produc- 
tion and lower costs, which must be watched 
so carefully in these times of stern compe- 
tition from Europe and the Far East. 


These developments have involved a very 
large addition to capital expenditure. In the 
near future, the board intends to submit pro- 
posals for the provision of funds to meet 
these requirements, and also to take advan- 
tage of further opportunities for expansion. 


Our associated company in Australia con- 
tinues to make progress. Our selling 
arrangements in Australia include showrooms 
in each of the ee a in New Zealand 
we have an equally g atrangement to 
back up our factory at Auckland. 


The report was adopted. 


LONDON AND 
RHODESIAN 
MINING AND LAND 


The annual general meeting of the London 
and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, 
Limited, was held on December 10th in 
London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman and 
managing director), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: The gross profit 
for the year ended June 30, 1954, amounted 
to £151,658, and after providing for taxation 
amounting to £90,233, the net profit for the 
year was £61,425. Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 14 per cent, less tax, 
making a total of 74 per cent for the year. 
Your directors have also declared an interim 
dividend of 34 per cent, less tax, in respect 
of the year to June 30, 1955. 


Since the end of the year under review, 
the company has acquired a three months’ 
development option over six blocks of base 
mineral claims in the upper Sabi Valley. 
These claims contain a number of base 
metals, including columbite, tantalite, copper, 
lead and zinc, although it is not yet known 
whether deposits of these minerals exist in 
payable quantities. 


Prior to Lonrho’s acquisition of the option 
over the property, very little work had been 
done, but a programme of intensive pro- 
specting development is now in progress, in 
order to establish whether or not the claims 
contain sufficient quantities of the various 
minerals to warrant the exercise of the 
option. There is every reason to hope that 
during the three months’ option period we 
shall be able to open up enough concentrate- 
bearing ground to recover the costs of 
development, plus the purchase price asked 
for the property. 

The report was adopted. 


HERRBURGFR BROOKS 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on 
December 15th in London, Sir Louis 
Sterling, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year) as 
at June 30, 1954: 


The increased volume of business last year 
has continued throughout the year under 
review and has resulted in a considerable 
increase of net profit. The profit earned 
enables us to maintain the dividend ‘at the 
rate of ls. 6d. a share. 


During the year the transfer to us of the 
manufacturing business of Etabs. J. Herr- 
burger, of Paris, was completed. This 
involved the delivery of all the machinery 
used by the French firm and although little 
of this will be required for immediate use 
it is being retained in store ready for use. 
~ machinery was taken over at an dgreed 

gure. 


The output of the British Piano manufac- 
turers is still largely devoted to export and as 
a consequence “the demands of the home 
trade can only be partly satisfied. The busi- 
ness accruing to us from the acquisition of 
the French concern is expanding. Further 
increases of business in all directions will, 
however, be dependent on the availability 
of skilled labour of which there is at present 
a shortage throughout the whole of the piano 
manufacturing trade. 

During the current year trade is showing 
a satisfactory increase. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


FACT-FINDING MISSION’S REPORT 
MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S VIEWS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations Limited 
was held on December 14th in London, Mr 
P. B. L. Coghlan (the chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated review, Mr Coghlan refers 
to the decline in rubber prices which con- 
tinued during the year ended March 31, 1954. 
Although this was partly offset by a credit- 
able reduction of over 23d. per pound in 
estate expenditure and the receipt of refunds 
of. replanting cesses paid in previous years, 
the profit for the year was £76,901 against 
£85,778. More serious was the necessity 
temporarily to suspend replanting, and with 
the improvement in prices during the current 
year the earliest opportunity was taken to 
resume replanting with 200 acres to be com- 
pieted this year. Mr Coghlan warns, how- 
ever, that a much higher replacement rate is 
desirable to safeguard the company’s future 
competitive position, 


NOTICES 


GOLD COAST INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


(ESTABLISHED BY ORDINANCE) 2 
Applications are invited for the post of Internal Auditor to the 
above Corporation to assume responsibility to the Board for the 


internal auditing of the accounts of the 


Subsidiary and Associate Companies under the supervision of the 

Corporation's Accountant and to carry out any other investigations 
In addition, the Internal Auditor will be responsible for of 

installation of costing systems and the preparation of statistical 


required 


the 


material. 


Applicants, about 35 years of age, must be members of one of the 
Accountants with extensive and 


recognised bodies of professional 
varied practice as an Auditor. 


FACT-FINDING MISSION 


The following are Mr Coghlan’s comments 
on the report of the fact-finding mission set 
up to inquire into matters concerning the 

alayan rubber industry : 


“'The most important proposal contained 
in the mission’s report is connected with the 
problem of accelerating replanting in Malaya 
and the ways and means by which such 
replanting could be financed. The mission 
admits that, at the present time, there is very 
little chance of new outside capital being 
invested in the industry in view of the risks 
involved. The responsibility would, there- 
fore, seem to rest with proprietors of existing 
rubber plantations to find the necessar 
funds for this purpose from the profits | 
to them after taxation. This, however, will 
be an impossible task unless governments 
are prepared to forgo part of the large share 
of profits they take out in the form of export 
duty and taxation.” 


The mission have the following remarks 
to make in this respect : 


“... it is unfair and improvident to tax 
on the same basis companies operating at 
home in settled conditions and those operat- 
ing in countries and industries where risks 


rably Breater 
Of profits uncertain» 
and further “ We therefore must content oy. 
a with saying that taxation » the rate 
of 47} per cent. on profits rei ned in a 
rubber plantation to finance fucu:- develop. 
ment or as a reserve against future losses jy 
7 ee @ 
_ Rubber companies domiciled {; 
Kingdom have not claimed, so {2 
should be taxed at a lower rai 
panies operating at home, even 
appears —_ the — conside 
a reasona request, but they h 
and do most strongly advocate 
should not be in a worse posit:o 
sentations have been made to 
to rectify this most unjust anomaly and the 
least that could be done at the present time 
would be to allow any extra taxes such 4 
export duty suffered in the country of origin 
as available for double taxation relicf. Such 
action would be an initial step in helping 
United Kingdom iciled companies to 
the necessary funds for that replace 
ment of old rubber areas which is so 
strongly recommended by the fact-finding 
mission. 
The report and accounts were adopted, 
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The appointment will be a contract for one tour of eighteen to 


twent 


y-four months with a possible extension to two tours. 
Initial salary will be fixed beween £1,300 and £1,500 per annum 


(consolidated) according to age, qualifications and experience. 


Successful applicant will be required to join Corporation’s Provident 
‘ing calculated at 74 per cent and 


Fund. employee's contribution 
employers at 174 per cent of salary. 


wife 


a iow rental. 
Intending candidates 


should apply 
on Recruitment, 


Gold Coast 


and experience and present employment. 


GOLD COAST INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


An officer recruited overseas would receive passages for himself, 

and three children below the age of 13, leave at the rate of 
ven days per month and outfit allowance of £30 on first appointment. 
Furnished accommodation will be provided for overseas officers at 


in writing to the Adviser 
Office, Melbourne House, 
London, W.C.2, stating age, name in block letters, full qualifications 


Degre: standard, 


Salary, 
graduate 


Aldwych, 


and is tenable in the 


Fellowship must be received not later than February 1, 1955. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON EDUCATION 


LEON FELLO 


WSHIP 
Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
f Economics 


or Education) for the Session 


fields o} 
e Fellowship is of the vatue of not less than £500 a year, 
first instance for one year. 
that candidates should be members of a University, but 


It is not essential 


they are 


ut forward a programme of research of an advanced 
character to produce evideucs 


‘ required to attend for interview. 
ticulars should be obtained from the Academic Registrar, University 
Lon Senate House, London, W.C.1, and applications for the 


that they can carry it out. Selected. 


Further par- 


COMMITTEE 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: 


G. E, WATTS, M.A,, Ph.D.(Cantab.), B.Se.(Lond.), F.2.1.C. 
Required as soon as possible: 
Assistant Lecturer 
Commerce to teach Economics and mercial subjects 
Ability to offer Industrial Law a: 
subjects a recommendation, 
£525 x £25—£820 (men), £475 x-£20—£655 (wo 
and traimin 
approved research, professional or industrial experience 
Further particulars and forms of Pace from 
signed to. be returned to the Principal, 
Brighton 7, within fourteen 
54 Old Steine, Brighton, 1, 


le 


(Grade B), uate in Economics or 
to Final 


1 related 


n}, plus 
allowances, and with increments for 
under- 
ighton Technica! College, 
days, 

W. G. STONE, Director of | 


tucation. 


(ESTABLISHED BY ORDINANCE) 

Applications are imvited for the post of Secretary to the above 
Corporation to assume full responsibility for the secretarial and 
legal affairs of the Corporation and its various Subsidiary and 
Associate Companies. 

Applicants not over 35 years of age must be members of one of the 
recognised bodies of professional Accountants or Secretaries with a 
wide experience of Secretarial practice and ee with experience 
as Secretary to a large Industrial undertaking. 

The appointment will be a contract for one tour of eighteen to 
twenty-four months with a possible extension to two tours. Initial 
salary will be fixed between £1,250 and £1,500 per annum (consoli- 
dated), according to age, qualifications and experience. Successful 
applicant~will. be required to join Corporation’s Provident Fund, 
employee's contribution being calculated at 74 per cent and employer's 
at 17:4 per cent of salary. 

An officer recruited overseas would receive passages for himself, 
wife and three children below the = of thirteen, leave at the rate 
of seyen days per month and outfit allowance of £30 on first appoint- 
memt. Furnished accommodation will be provided for overseas officers 
at a low rental. 

Intending candidates should apply in writing to the Adviser on 
Recruitment, Gold Coast Office, Melbourne House, Aldwych, London, 
W.C.2, stating age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience and present employment, 
] © YOU REALISE that mental iliness causes more widespread 

distress than any other form of ill-health, and that it accounts 
for almost as many hospital beds as do all other ailments put 
together? You can help us to tackle this grave problem, Please be 
sure to listen to DONALD McCULLOUGH next Sunday at 8.25 p.m. 


in the B.B.C. Home Service, who will be eis for The Mental 
Health Research Fund, 39 Queen Anne Street, W.1. 


<i TATISTICAL ASSISTANT required in Head Office of Electric & 
Musical - Industries idates 

have some knowledge 

and economic statistics. 


cationg and experience. All be 
Personnel Manager, E.M.I, wit. Blyth Hood 1 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFR! 4 

Applications are invited for post of Secretary to the Colles 
from duates with administrative and financial experien 
scale £2,000 x £100—£2,100 p.a., plus 10 per cent cost of |i 
ance. F.S.S.U. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child 
£150 p.a.). ae furnished quarters at a rent which is ° 
not more than 10 per rent of salary. Free passages 
ante on appointment, termination and leave (three io 
wo years). a 

Applications (six copies), giving full qualifications and — oer 
and names of three referees, to be received eer? 15, 1900, 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Educat))" in ee 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, = 
particulars may be obtained. 
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MANAGEMENT. CONSULTANCY a ian 

Harold Whitehead and Partners, of 31 Palace Street, S|. aan 
applications for vacancies in their team of consultant spo \°" 
Organisation and Methods. jcants, preferably accoun'.0's Wir 
chartered or equivalent qualification, ees Pave Beane aaa 
research into management problems and sho ee 
experience ir an executive position in industry or «om re, ie 
appointments are permanent and onable. Applica rs) ar cont 
will, of course, be treated in the st t ence, shown 
to us marked in the left-hand corner “O & 


N experienced Sales Manager. ed by large 
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s for the 
High starting salary and bonuses on eaufts. Write, >! 
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ONAL oN 


Head Office: 





OLN, 


Branches throughout 
DINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, W.1. 


| 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
ida with Limited Liability)—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—ORDI- 
‘APITAL STOCK.—At a Meeting of the Board of Directors 
lay a final dividend of Seventy-five cents per share on the 


( J IAN (Incorporated. in 


Capitai Steck was declared in respect of the year 1954, pay- 
‘anadian Funds on February 28, 1955, to shareholders of 

.. 3.30 p.m. on December 30, 1954. By order of the Board, 

} ‘RICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, December 13, 1954. 
\DIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 

( ia with Limited Liability)—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PRE- 
—E STOCK.—At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held 

nal dividend of TWO per cent on the Preference Stock was 

in respect of the year 1954, payable on February 1, 1955, to 


iers of record at 3.30 p.m. on December 31, 1954. By order 
; Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Se:cretary. Montreal, 
fa 18, 1954. 


BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 

itions are invited for appointment as SENIOR LECTURER 
DERN LANGUAGES in the Department of Commerce, 
ges and Banking, at the College. Candidates should have a 

qualification in English, 
lary seale for men (according to the Burnham Technical 
will be £1,065 to £1.215 per annum, and for women £852 to 
innum, 
tions of appointment and forms of application may be 
i on application to the Director of Education, Town Hall, 
11, and completed forms should -be returned to the Principal 
‘ollege as soon as possible. 

A. SPALDING, Director of Education. 


| iMG Anglo-American cencern with world wide connections 
J in Outstanding man as sales manager in its rapidly expand- 
ort Department. He should be aged 32-40, and possess first 
nowledge of the major foreign markets, preferably for con- 
soods. This is a first class opportunity for an energetic man 
il sales and organising ability. Typewritten applications 
sent, in confidence, to Box No. 8186, c/o Charles Barker & 
Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
() ANISATION AND COSTING.—Applications are invited for 
i ‘ king over the control and management of a concern specialising 
sers to commercial undertakings on organisation. Special 
is on the financial aspects of this work including stores 
ting and control, punched card accounting, costing and related 
Applicants should preferably be chartered or incorporated 
tants but must have had considerable practical experience. 
shee ~ Lo sapereaee work there will be required. Salary £3,500 
00.—Box 774, 
\i RKETING SPECIALIST required.—Must have outstanding 
, lity, coupled with a wide knowledge of industry and market- 
ations of a diverse nature. Essential that applicants have 
ss experience of discussing market problems at managing 
level and be accustomed to framing policy and controllin 
plication. This position is available with a well-establishec 
{ management consultants and offers excellent prospects and a 
future to the successful applicant.—Apply in confidence to 
stating age, education, qualifications and experience, etc., 
lerson & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
\ Assistant in Sales Planning Department is required. Age not 
‘ re tha, 24 years, with a degree in Commerce. Work would 
mark... research, steck control, sales promotion, etc. A 
dge of »°« istical method would be an advantage. A compre- 
training ~"il be given. 
ications {: -ersonnel Department, British Belting & Asbestos, 
ies andinavia Mills, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
| \TION SPECIALIST (with wide experience in the Profession 
> the Inland Revenue) required by Chartered Accountants. 
t of partnership after short probation period if qualified and 
_position if unqualified. High remuneration.—Box 775. 
Pp ‘TY OF CAPITAL ideas fn the kitchen are inspired by that 
nderful Raynet’s Indian Mango Chutney. 













This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
cay prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
i ts. 952 B.Sc, Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
n Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23.in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business. conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries wili receive prompt and courteou attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


Applications are invited for the following post: — 
STATISTICIAN, DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS, 
FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 

Qualifications required are a good honours degree in mathematics 
or economics, with some practical experience of statistical work, 

The appointment is on contract terms at an appropriate point in 
the salary scale £627 to £1,419 per annum, plus an expatriation allow- 
ance of £180 te £300 per annum, A gratuity of £25 to £37 10s. for 
each period of 3 months’ service ig payable on satisfactory completion 
of contract. Government quarters provided when available at a rental 
of 10 per cent of basic salary, Free passages.on appointment and 
leave for officer, wife and up to 2 children under 18 years of age. 

Apply in writing to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age. qualifications 
and expericnee. Mention the reference number (BCD.59/14/02). 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced 
first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurea desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
agencies from manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 
product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 
1477, Christchurch, N.Z. 


4 CCOUNTANTS required for Middle East service with large oil 
«i company. Candidates, desirably aged 25 to 30 (absolute maximum 
34), should preferably 








be single and must be qualified Chartered 
Accountants. Pensionable emoluments commencing frem £950 
(incremental) according to age, experience, etc., plus substantial 
local allowances and paid home leave with passages. Reply please, 
giving details and quoting No. 462 to Box No. 8187, c/o Charlies 
Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


PRODUCT AND CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYST required by 

Export Market Analysis Department of Ford Motor Company, 
Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, Applicants should be of at. least matricula- 
tion standard, and have some knowledge of commercial vehicles. 
They should have the ability to devise and analyse questionnaires. 
A young forward looking man is required. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Reply to Salaried Personnel Depart- 
ment, quoting reference PCR/3. 
| gto MEALS from monotony by serving them up with some of 

that tasty Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. * 

PPLICATIONS are invited for a post as Senior Scientific Offieer 
‘i in the Operational Research Section of B.1.S.R.A,, mainty to 
continue and develop the research work on industrial accidents and 
to assist on other projects which touch on problems of human rela- 
tious, The work involves the collection and analysis of data from 
many firms, and the conduct of intensive fleld studies and requires an 
insight into problems of human behaviour and a facility for speedily 
establishing good personal relationships with people at all levels in 
industry. Indicative qualifications are: _— 27-31: a good Honours 
degree; post-graduate practical or research experience in some fieid 
of industrial relations, management, or the study of work. A know- 
ledge of the Iron and Steel Industry would be an advantage. The 
work is based on London but will involve a considerable amount of 
travelling. Starting salary within the range £740-£900 p.a. Superan- 
nuation under F.S.8.U, Apply in writing to The Personnel Officer, 
B.1.S.R.A., 11 Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting ‘‘ Accidents.” 
\ ARKET ANALYST—SALES FORECASTER required by Ford 
4 Motor Company, Ltd., of Dagenham, Essex. In addition to good 
honours economics degree, practical experience of modern. research 
and survey techniques applicable to U.K. market required. Know- 
ledge of motor vehicles and experience in presenting management 
reports advantageous, A young, energetic and forward thinking man 
is pequired. Good starting salary. Increments dependent on merit. 
Non-contributory pension, Reply to Salaried Personnel Department 
quoting reference REI./2. j 

ERSONNEL ASSISTANT (male) required in the Personnel Depart- 

ment of Hoover (Washing Machines), Ltd., Merthyr Tydfil, South 
Wales. The company invites application from young graduates who 
are additionally qualified and/or experienced in Personnel Manage- 
ment, The Department is responsible for the full range of Personnel 
Management functions and the person appointed will be responsible 
for immediate liaison with the factory production areas. Letters, 
containing fullest details of education, qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed ty the Personnel Officer. 
\ EN OF TASTE will enjoy tneir meals to the full if you give 

them Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney, 
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HOLLAND —Typical of Holland’s mod- 

————. erm transportation facilities is the 

oo “Koningin Juliana” This palatial 
Diesel-powered ferry carries 75 auto- 

mobiles and trucks and 2,000 passen- 

gers between the islands of Zeeland 


a province. The “Koningin Juliana” is 
ri) dteldS beau, —.. lubricated ‘exclusively with Caltex 
an ames ee taeeee i¢ products. Caltex is proud of its share 


ninnintinpianieneenianiae ee a in such advances in the trans- 
portation system of this 
_ historic land. 
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INDONESIA— Exploring and drilling for oil in 
the Minas field, Caltex employs mostly nationals, 
a Caltex policy in all lands. Men—like this sur- 
veyor'’s helper—are trained in the many skills 
required by the oil industry, all of which give 
higher income opportunities. 
The Republic of Indonesia 
benefits through development 
of its resources, producing new 
government revenues. 


SOUTH AFRICA— Fabulous land of 
gold and diamonds, South Africa 
is experiencing vigorous growth 
and modernization. Here in the 
shadow of the famous “Table 
Mountain” is the warehouse area 
of the Caltex Cape Town terminal 
—storage place for the fine fuels 
and lubricants for increasing num- 
bers of motorists who 

“Travel the Caltex Way.” 


PM 


Caltex serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations, 


oy a i & > @@ Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA + AUSTRALASIA 





